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Borderlands is a horror anthology series not concerned with traditional elements of horror 
fiction. Borderlands is about breaking the mold and pushing the genre and its finest writers 
to the edge. Discover the difference.. .if you dare. 

The fourth book in this ground-breaking series, Borderslands 4 includes stories by 1995 
Bram Stoker Award Nominees Peter Straub, Dennis Etchinson, Gary Brombeck, James 
Dobbs, William Browning Spencer and many more. 



This fourth volume in Michael Moorcock's epic, revised 
for its first U.S. edition, introduces 
Oswald Bastable, former captain of the 53rd 
Royal Lancers and Special Air Police, as he is guided 
through alternate worlds by the Red Republican 
chrononaut, Una Perrson. Includes The Warlord of the 
Air, The Land Leviathan, and The Steel Tsar. 



They are the two greatest heroes ever to walk the World of Nehwon: Fafhrd, the giant 
barbarian warrior from the Cold Waste; and the Gray Mouser, novice wizard, master 
thief and swordsman unparalleled. 

Follow their adventures in Lankhmar as fantasy legend Fritz Leiber takes you through 
the first two books of the classic sword-and-sorcery saga: Swords and Deviltry and 
Swords Against Death. Ill Met in Lankhmar Is the first of a four volume hardcover 
omnibus series brought to you by White Wolf Publishing. Rediscover the stories which 
have entertained readers for generations! 



The King of the Silver Fangs is dead — long live the King! 

Now the tribe is torn by inner strife as two werewolves battle for 
ascension to the throne. Lord Albrecht has long been exiled from the 
courts of his tribe, but he must return to claim the throne, lest his corrupt 
cousin gain the leadership of the Fangs. Albrecht must now embark upon 
a journey through the Spirit World to reclaim the ancient, long-lost heirloom 
of the most noble of Gaia’s tribes — the Silver Crown. 



The Silver Crown is the second novel 
based on the World of Darkness card game RAGE 
Includes a redeemable coupon for a free, and unique, Rage card! This 
card will only be available through this title! 
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r STAR TREK* 1 
U.B.S. EnTERPRIBE'" 1 



Spectacular Limited Edition Sculpture 
Showcased in a crystal-clear dome. 

A MUST FOR STAR TREK COUCCTORSl Intricate sculpture that baldly 
re-creates the legendary saga ot the STARSHIP ENTERPRISE!*' 

For the first time ever encased in a crystal-clear dome. 

The most famous starship in history dramatically portrayed. And 
every detail— from the luminous moon in the distant solar system— to 
the Command Insignia of the U.S.S. ENTERPRISE'** on the sculp- 
tured base, is authenticated by Paramount Pictures and accurately 
and superbly rendered in Tesori porcelain, a sculptor's blend of 
powdered porcelain and resins. Then hand-painted and Individually 
numbered by hand. 

The U.S.S. ENTERPRISE. Just $37.50.'^ This Officially Autho- 
rized specially imported Limited Edition will close forever after 95 
casting days. Available only from The Franklin Mint. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

If you wist) to return any Franklin Mint purchase, you may do so within 30 
days ot your receipt of that purchase lor replacement, credit or refund. 

Issued In a Worldwide Limited Edition. 



Shown actual size of 57i" 
(13.97 cm) in height. 



A Limited Edition Fine Art Scuipture. 
Individuaiiy Hand-Numbered and Hand-Painted. 

The Franklin Mint Please mail by September 30, 1995. 

Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001 

Please enter my order for the U.S.S. ENTERPRISE !” officially authorized 
by Paramount Pictures. 

I need SEND NO MONEY NOW. I will be billed S37.50* when my 
sculpture is ready to be sent. Limit: one scuipture per collector. 

'Plus my state sales lax and S2. 95 for shipping and handling. 





COVER: An orbiting 
space station keeps 
watch over the alien 
woiid below. Art by 
George Kmuter. 
ABOVE: An Eailli 
wcrnian defends he)' 
world against atam- 
ic invasion. See 
Galloy on page 82 
Jormm'eworkby 
fealwed artist 
Riclmrd Hescox. 
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6 LE'ITERS 

Readers write on SF art and future horror. 

8 Editorial 

Winning isn’t everything, but even in SF, it sure 
feels good. 

10 Books byd.dovglasfratz 

Greg Bear creates New Legends with an original 
Hai d SF treasure trove. 

18 Movies bydanperez 

Dan O’Bannon brings Philip K. Dick’s nightmare 
visions to life in Screamers. 
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38 Sweet Bells Jangled 

By Martha Souhup 

Something terable was trapped in Laurie’s brain. 
Something she could not get out. 

45 Spondulix 

By Paul Di Filippo 

Money may be the root of all evil, but in the not too 
distant future, it will spark miracles. 

60 Spoils of War 

By William John Watkins 

Wlien aliens fall from the sky, humans often rise up. 



62 Striker Out 

By Bruce Boston 

Though life will be very different in the ninety-fifth 
century, some things will never change. 



24 Science by arlan Andrews 

AND YOJI KONDO 

The grass is always greener on the other side of the 
universe. 

30 Essay bygeorgezebrowski 

Never forget the SF writers who helped build yes- 
terday’s tomorrows. 

82 Gallery byedwardbryant 

Sense of wonder and the space art of Richard Hes- 
cox. 

92 Comics bygeoffreymann 

Battleslar Galactica, Miller’s latest, and classic EC. 

94 Games by daniell. marges 

Don your battle armor and defend starehip 
Marathon against alien invaders. 

102 Contributors 



68 Biouniversity 

By Daniel Hood 

Will tomorrow’s plague destroy the world or save it? 
Sometimes it’s hard to tell the difference. 

74 The Ogre’s Wife 

By Richard Parks 

Marybeth’s monstrous husband was a vengeful trick- 
ster, and her only hope for survival was to go him 
one trick better. 

88 A SORT OF WALKING 
MIRACLE 

By Stephen Dedman 

Deatli is inevitable. But for a time traveler, inevitable 
can stretch into a long, long time. 



KIENCE FICTION AGE (ISSN' #106.S-I829) is |)ublislu-(l tiimimihlybySoverpifSn Media Co.. Inc.. 411 Carlisle Drh-e, Herndon, V.A 22070 (703) 471-1556. Second Class postage [wid at Herndon, VA, .md additional mail- 
ing offices. SCIENCE FICTION AGE, Voliinic 3. Nunibi'r OtiiOOo l>y Sovereign Metiia, oil ri^ts rcscr\'eri. Copyriglits to stories and iliustrations are the property of their cteatois. The opinions expressed in Sciet^t 
Fiction Age are those of the authors and do not neceswily tvHoct the oplnion-s of Sovereign .Mctlm. The contents of this piiblic.Uion may not be repnxluccd in whole or In part without comseni of die copyii^t owner. 
^bscnption Senices anti lufomnlioii: Write to Science nrlian Age Circnlation, P.O. Box 710, Ml. Morris, IL GlOiJ. Single copies; $3.95, plus SI for postage. Ye.viy subscription in U.S.A.: $16.95; Canada and 
Overseas; $18.95 (U.S.). Editorial Office: Send eriilorial nuill inS’ri'/’iirc Fiction Age, P.O. Box 369, Dania.scus, MD 20872. Scietice Fiction Aijr welcomes editorial submissions but a.s.suntes no responsibility for the loss 
or damage^ unsolicited material. Material to be relumed slimilcl be arcomptuiied by a self-addressed, sl.wipcd envelope. \Ve suggest that you semi a self-aildres.sed, siampecl envelope for a copy of our author’s guidi'- 
lines. POSTMASTER: Send address changes to Science Fiction Ago, P.O. Box 710, Mt. Morris, IL 61054. 
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SCIENCE EICTION 

CONTINUUM 

CATALOGUE OF SCIENCE FICTION, FANTASY, AND HORROR 



DOCTOR WHO releases in stock now! 



INVASION - Patrick Troughton 

The Doctor, Zoe and Jamie visit a friend in London 
to find the Cybermen attempting to invade the Earth. 
This is the first U.N.I.T, story. This eight part 
story is missing episodes 1 and 4. Nickoias Courtney 
(the Brigadier) narrates those sections of the 
story. 1968 

VENGEANCE ON VAROS - 
Colin Baker 

The Doctor and Peri iand on a mining planet 
inhabited by the decendents of a penal colony for tlie 
criminally insane where torture is a way of life! 



TWO DOCTORS - Colin Baker & 
Patrick Troughton 

When the second Doctor investigates unauthorized 
time travel experiments on a space station he is 
kidnapped by Sontarans. The Sixth Doctor and Peri 
rescue Jamie and the go to Earth to rescue the Doctor ' s 
earlier self! Features Jaqueline Pearce (Servalan) 

TERROR OF THE AUTONS - 
Jon Pertwee 

The Doctor and Jo have to thwart both the Master (in 
his first appearance) and a Nestine Invasion. This is Jo 
Grant's first story. 1971 



$19.99 each 
uniess noted 




THEDALEKS - 
William Hartnell 

The Doctor, Susan, Barbara and 
Ian arrive on Skaro for the first time to meet tlie 
Thais and Daleks. They foil the Daleks plan to 
destroy the Thais. 1964 $29.99 

SILURIANS - Jon Pertwee 

Intelligent reptilians are revived by atomic research 
after hibernating for millions of years and want to 
reclaim "their" Earth! Features Paul Darrow (Avon) 
1970 $29.99 




SIlrtPPSER 

EYE OF THE 

BEHOLDER 



This story continues where Breach Of The Peace left 
off. While Solomon still wrestles with his past as an 
assassin, Eganhas trouble of his own. He seems to have 
fallen in love with a woman with exceptional psychic 
powers, who travels on the Computer Net at will! Stars 
Colin Baker, David Troughton as Egan, and John 
Wadmore as Saul. $24.99 

STRANGER DOUBLE FEATURE 

SUMMONED BY SHADOWS - After wandering through time and 
space, a mysterious Stranger and his companion end up on a desolate 
world full of macabre goings-on! Features Nicola Bryant. MORE 

THAN A MESSIAH - The Stranger and Miss Brown arrive on a 
primitive vacation world where tourists are swallowed up by the sea 
and decaying bodies rise from the ground! Features Nicola Bryant and 



Sophie Aldred. 



$24.99 



IN MEMORY ALONE 



The Stranger and Miss Brown are in a race against time in which they 
must recover their lost memories and escape the collapse of an alien 
mind. Features Nicola Bryant $19.99 

THE TERROR GAME 

As the Stranger's memories return, he realizes that he might be better 
off if they didn't! Featuring Louise Jameson and David Troughton. 

This video also includes Stranger Than Fiction, a documentary about 
the Stranger and Airzone Solution. 90 min. $29.99 

BREACH OF THE PEACE 

Two intergalactic terrorists have completed their mission on Earth and are ready to return home. 
But they are trapped, and only the Stranger can help them return! This fourth program in the 
Stranger series features Caroline John, and David Troughton $24.99 
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There is a psychiat- 
ric hospital built at 
the point where an 
evil supernatural 
force will enter our 
world through a pa- 
tient known as 
"Zero." As the death 
toll mounts up two 
investigators, one 
specializing in 
paranormal investi- 
■****^***"^ gations, are inarace 
to discover Zero's secret! Stars Colin 
Baker, Sylvester McCoy, Jon Pertwee. 
Louise Jameson and Caroline John repris- 
ing her role as Liz Shaw from U.N.I.T. 
from the BBC series Doctor Who\ $24.99 




AIRZONE SOLUTION 



An environmental 
catastrophe looms. 
ToxicAir Alerts are 
frequent, and dis- 
turbing changes in 
the climate seem ir- 
reversible. The 
government’s solu- 
tion has been to hire 
the the Airzone 
Coloration. Af- 
ter TV weatherman 
Arnie Davies sees 
the ghost of infa- 
mous investigative 
reporter Al 
Dunbar, he teams 
up with an environ- 
mental activist to 



expose a terrifying conspiracy. $24.99 




Call Toll Free To Order l-(800) 232-6002 

VHSonlyexceptwhereotherformatsarespecificallynoted. WeacceptMasiercard, Visa.&AmericanExpress. No COD's. We accept U.S. currency only! Shipping 
for Continental USA 1 tape-$4, 2tapes-$6,$1.50eachadd’ltape. AK,HI,PR, and Canada call for shipcharge. NJ residents must add 6% sales tax Outside of USA & 
Canada call (908)755-2331. WeshipbyUPSandcannotshiptoPO Boxes. WeeanshiptoAPO’s and FPO’s. Three to six weeks for delivery. 
SendSlforacatalogue. Mailto: S & J Productions POBoxl54 Colonia, hJ.L 0^7067 _ Dealer Inquiries welcome 







Letters 



Dear Sin 

In your May issue, there was a letter by 
Biyan O’Driscoll about the Seai’ch for Extra- 
Terrestrial Intelligence. It was well-written, 
but lacking in reason. He wrote that he 
thought SETI was “not a good idea” His rea- 
son was that an ETI would find us before we 
find it, because of SETI. If I were liiin I would 
worry less about the regular radio patterns 
that SETI sends out and more about domes- 
tic transmissions. Long before SETI, the good 
old radio and television programs from way 
back when, about world-wide war cam- 
paigns, along with any number of programs 
that portray our species murdering ETIs in 
abundance because of ignorance, fear and 
prejudice (ail too common for even an out- 
sider to ignore, I’m sure) will reach ETIs light 
years away. 

I don’t loiow about my pal Bryan, but I’d be 
significantly more concerned about ETIs see- 
iiig images of Captain Kirk committing geno- 
cide on a variety of exotic life forms or neck- 
ing with an ET in go-go boots and fish net 
stockings. If notliing else, SETI miglit coirtra- 
dict part of the good captain’s representation 
of us, and help ETIs infer that there is some 
level of civilization here (well, kind of). 

Sincerely, 

Jolm Medinger 

Dear Mr. Edelman: 

Your editorial in the May 1995 issue left 
me a bit annoyed. There is something 
intrinsically wrong with the picture of con- 
cerned fans surfing the infonnation super- 
highway, searching, vulturelike, for tlie 
death-knell to announce the passing of 
another science fiction notable. Using the 
information superhighway as your “global 
encyclopedia” is admirable. Tm a staunch 
supporter of technology, but there are sev- 
eral ethical questions that need to be 
addressed, especially when it comes to 
blasting people’s death-throes throughout 
cyberspace. 

Your reference to “gossip-filled fanzines" is 
ironic, considering all tlie crap tlie nets spew 
out as tnith. The fanzines I read are genis of 
honesty and discretion (Apparatchik, 
Derogaloi-y Reference, hie 700, 
HABAKKUK, Lan's Lantern, Mimosa, Spent 
Brass, STET and Sticky Quarters). 

Well, most of the time. 

Gregoiy Benford’s essay (“Tliere is nothing 
wrong with playing in each other’s SF uni- 
verse.”) reinforces my dislike of such activi- 
ties. Shared universes, at the veiy least, show 
a lack of imagination. Shared universes may 
not be plagiarism but, in my opinion, it is 
intellectual theft — depending on the source, 
of course. (Garbage in, gaitage out.) C’est la 



Science. 

picnoNAGE 



vie. Keep up tlie good work. 

Michael W. Waite 

Dear Mr. Edelman: 

During the past fifty plus years, I have read 
thousands of SF novels, short stories, novel- 
las, etc. For the most part, I have thoroughly 
ei\joyed them all, even the “bad” ones. 

Perhaps not the best, but right up there 
among them, in my opinion, is Mark Tiede- 
mann’s “After.” This is one of tlie most touch- 
ing, meaningful, frightening short stories I 
have read in quite a while. I hope that Mark 
will use this short story as an outline and 
develop it into a full-length novel. There are 
galaxies of potential contained within this 
tale. He can be assured of at least one sale. 

As always, I look forward to each new issue 
of: Science Fiction Age and eqjoy re-reading 
some of the past issues. Tliank you for a great 
magazine. 

Sincerely, 

P. B. (Pete) Blackwell 

Dear Sirs: 

Thank you so much for printing Esther 
Friesner’s appreciation of David Mattingly. 
Though the styles of my favorite artists are 
eclectic, Mr. Mattingly is one of my top thi’ee 
favorites. Not only is he a practice visionary 
in liis conceptions, he is a true ci'aftsman in 
his work. His spaceships, even the ornate 
dreadnoughts on your July cover, look like 
they were designed to be real vehicles, not 
just sleek or bizarre or eye-catching. Wlien he 
does close-ups of faces, as with Distant 
Friends and Others by Timothy Zalin, he can 
capture just the right emotional attitude. 

I can hardly visit tlie SF shelves in a store 
for more than two months without seeing a 
new book cover by him. In spite of his grati- 
fyingly increased exposure, I feel he is one of 
the best, but least recognized SF and Fantasy 
artists today. I sincerely hope he wins a Hugo 
someday. 

Sincerely, 

Dana H. Boden 

Dear Scott: 

It was good seeing my story “The Human 
Cycle” in the May SFAge. The Ulusti-ation was 
one of the most striking I’ve ever had. The 
only problem was that my dedication to my 
late girlfriend Claire Brown was omitted. I 
couldn’t have written the story without her 
anthropology textbooks. 

Sincerely, 

David Cleary 



Readers— please let ns know how we’re 
doing at: Letters to the Editor, Science Fiction 
Age, P. 0. Box 369, Damascus, MD 20872. 
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SCI-FI ADVENTURES O N VIDEO 

Batilestar 
Gaiactica 

The deadly and ruthless 



Not Of This Earth 

The inimitable Traci Lords 
stars in her first major fea- 
ture! A mysterious stranger 
arrives in town and hires Traci 
as his nurse. Our heroine 
starts to have problems when 
she discovers her boss is real- 
ly a space vampire. But Traci 
has a few surprises for this 
enterprising alien as she 
brings her talent to the fore 
and fights back during the thrilling climax. 

#9398 (82 min.) $19.98 







Barbareua: Queen 
Of The Gaiaxy 

Jane Fonda plays the space 
adventuress, stranded on a 
frightening planet. Battling 
alien creatures every step of 
the way, she also finds time 
for uninhibited sensual plea- 
sures. A classic from 1968. 
#6107 (98 min.) $19.98 



Galaxina 

In the 3 1st century man finally 
created a machine with feel- 
ings, Playmate Dorothy Stratten 
is Galaxina. a beautiful and 
well-equipped robot who is 
first-mate on a spaceship to an 
alien planet. She teams up with 
an amorous pilot and his screw- 
ball sidekicks. Follow the ad- 
venture as these unlikely misfits battle wits, human 
urges and alien bikers to reach their goal. 

#9125 (95 min.) $19.98 

UFOs: Mir^xcle Of The 

Unknown 

This 2-volume set brings together 
eyewitness accounts, actual film 
of UFO.s, investigative reports and 
uncovered classified information 
for an inside look at these myste- 
rious events. 

#8539 2 Vols. < 12(1 min.) $39.98 

Zardoz 

Sean Connery plays a barbaric 
interloper into the Vortex - a 
community of immortal intel- 
lectuals. Armed only with ar- 
chaic weapons he does battle 
to learn the truth. 

#7422 (105 min.) $19.98 



Cylons. a nation of intelli- 
gent robots, have all but de- 
stroyed the twelve colonies 
of mankind. Gathered under 
the protection of the last re- 
maining Battle.star. the 
Calaciica. the sursivors set 
out in search of the mysteri- 
ous lost thirteenth 
colony...and their only clue to the location of the 
colony is that it settled on a planet called Earth. 
#6933 BaUar's Escape (47 min.) $14.98 
#6934 Fire In Space (47 min.) $14.98 
,#6935 T he i Mng Patrol (47 min.) $14.98 

:;1';224AAtT 






Nostradamus 

Centuries before they oc- 
curred. Michel Dc 
Nostradamus predicted 
such world events as the 
rise and fall of Napoleon, a 
Gennan tyrant identified 
as Hister. Qaddaf in Libya 
and Hussein in Iraq. Live 
action, feature-film ex- 
cerpts. newsreel footage 
and authoritative inter- 
views are combined for a fascinating recreation of 
the life and prophecies of the 16th century Medici 
court seer. 

#4161 (88 min.) $19.98 

ArMAGF-DDDH 
Doomsday. ..the Final 
Battle...Apocalypse... 
prophesied not only in 
scripture, but forecast by 
prophets with records of 
chilling accuracy. 

Nostradamus, the Bible, 
prophets and clairvoyants 
from ages past have sought 
the answer to mankind's 
destiny. Their prophecies and predictions come 
together in one single warning - the final chapter in 
human history! This is not Science-Fiction. 
#8540 (70 min.) $29.98 



Buy All 3 Volumes & Save $5.00 
#8938 $34.96 





BattuiStar Gaiactica 
Here is the 2-hour premier 
movie Batilestar Gaiactica. 
Follow these interstellar refu- 
gees as they flee the destruc- 
tion of the human race and 
start a journey to a distant star 
system and a mysterious long- 
lost planet called Earth. 
#9394 (125 min.) $19.98 



Battij-star Gaiacticx: 
Conquest Of Earth 
The Batilestar Gaiactica has at 
last found its long sought ha- 
ven - Earth. Unfortunately, so 
have the Cylons...determined 
to wipe out every Eanhling in 
the Galaxy. Get ready for 
smashing visual effects as the 
Cylons and the Galacticans 
battle over the Conque.'n Of The Earth. 

#8118 (99 min.) $19.98 

Zero Imperative f NEW15 

From Dr. Who to The Stranger, to 

The Zero Imperative. An an- 
cient evil approaches Earth bent 
on destruction and murder.. .but 
who is assisting it and who will 
stand in its way? A psychiatric 
hospital has been built on the 
site where this force appeared 
before. Aided by a misguided 
doctor, it will enter our world 
through a patient known only 
as Zero. This supernatural thrill- 
er stars Colin Baker. Sylvester McCoy and Jon 
Pertwee. 





#9350 (60 min.) $29.98 



Send check or money order (no cash) to: 
FUSION VIDEO 100 Fusion Way, Dept. SF509 
Country Club Hills, IL 60478 

800-959-0061 ext. SF 509 or FAX 708-799-8375 



CITY.STATE.ZIP 



ITEM NUl^BEnS 



VISA.MASTEHCARD NUMBER 



AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE OF CARDHOLOER 



FOR FASTER SERVICE, CALL OUR 24-HOUR, TOLL-FREE HOTLINE; 

800-959-0061 Ext. SF 509 or FAX 708-799-8375 



SHIPPING SHANOUNG; „ 
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Editorial 

By Scott Edelman 



Winning isn’t everything, 
but even in SF, it sure feels good. 



Martha Sonkup 
shares herNebxtln 
Award (brtejiy) 
xoith editor Scott 
Edelman. 




1 HOPE YOU WON'T TUNE ME OUT TfflS ISSUE, THE WAY 
I know you do when your talkative neighbor pulls 
out a wallet or purse full of pictures of grimacing 
grandchildren. You smile and nod politely because 
you don’t want to offend, but all the while you’re trying 
to decide how quickly you’ll be able to get away without 
hiuting tlie proud grandparent’s feelings. Well, editors are 
different. (I hope,) And the matter of pride which I pray 
will not bore you and have you checking your watch 
tlurouglT the remainder of this page is simply this— 
Martha Soukup, author, actress, bon vivant on the SF 
convention circuit, Martha Soukup, whose book and 
game reviews you have read in these pages, and who has 
often been a finalist for the Hugo, Nebula, and World Fan- 
tasy Award, Maltha Soukup, whose phosphor presence 
delights those who share cyberspace with her on-line on 
GEnie, Martha Soukup... 

Martha Soukup has won the Nebula Award for Best 
Short Story ft-om the Science Fiction and Fantasy Writers 
of America for “A Defense of the Social Contracts,” which 
was originally published here in Science Fiction Age. It 
was Martha’s first win, which alone is enougli to set me to 
beaming, for I have long felt her deserving of walking away 
witli any one of those statues, but also, it is omi' first award. 

Science Fiction is just finishing off its third year of 

publication. We are still considered one of the new kids 
on the SF block. But time is running out on us being able 



to continue playing the role of young pup in the SF dog- 
house. So it is thrilling tliat just at the moment when we 
are ending the honeymoon of our publication and mo\ - 
ing on to becoming (I hope) an SF tradition, we were able 
to see an autlior win a Nebula lo mark tliat transition. It 
was the best rite of passage possible. 

I checked into Manhattan’s Grand Hyatt hotel the week- 
end of April 21st in the higliest of spirits. Whatever was to 
happen. Science Fiction Age would come off looking 
good. The final Nebula ballot in tlie Best Short Story Cat- 
egory included not only Martlia’s aforementioned story 
but also Barry N. Malzberg’s “Understanding Entropy,” 
which meant that stories originally published in these 
pt^es made up one-third of tlie stories represented, itself 
alone a raiglity accomplishment for so young a magazine. 

I found it difficult to sleep that night even tliough I had 
been up past tliree in the morning, tite bed was soft, and 
the walls were well-soimd-proofed from the 42nd Street 
traffic. I know I was supposed to be calm and cool about 
this, but there was no way 1 could be. After all, you can 
only win your first award once. Saturday night, April 22nd, 
Nebula night, tlie most important niglTt of the year for SF 
professionals, could not come soon enough for me. 

That night found me at a banquet table in the grand 
ballroom with Martlia, Barry, regular contributors 
Paul Di Filippo and Adanr-Troj' Castro, Realms of Fan- 
tasy editor Shawna McCarthy, and other well-wishers. 
The food was excellent and tlie conversation captivating, 
but no one could forget what had brought us here that 
night. At least / couldn’t. Luckily, when it came time to 
hand out the evening’s awards, the short story category 
was the first to be announced. As elder statesman Emil 
Pet^a opened the envelope, Martha, Barry and I clasped 
hands. I closed my eyes and held my breatli. 

And then Martha’s name was announced, and tire 
cheering began. Martha could barely make it to the dias 
amidst the sea of hugs. Her speech was full of enthusiasm 
and genuine surprise, and wlrrm she canre back to our 
table, we all maiveled at the beauty of the trophy, a 
handmade work of art. 

I could not stop smiling that night. G smiling stUl.) 
Tire rest of the evening was spent in blissful celebration, 
as people came up to Martha and me and wished us well. 

Later, talking to a friend of nrine, 1 asked, “Do you have 
any idea what it feels like to be in a room with hundreds 
of people, all of them wanting to congratulate you?” 

He replied, deadpan: “No." 

Which again made me realize just how lucky I am. 

Today, though, you are the lucky ones. For if you turn 
to page 38, you will find the latest story by Martha 
Soukup, now a Nebula Award winner. 

As for BaiTy Malzberg, do nol feel too sad for him. For 
though he did not win the Nebula tliat night, since then, 
it has been announced that “Understanding Entropy" has 
become a finalist for both the Hugo and the Theodore 
Sturgeon Memorial Award. If tlris is a just imiverse, I will 
have more good news to report to you later this year. □ 
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Books 

By D. Douglas Fratz 



Greg Bear cvediiesNew Legends 
with an original Hard SF treasure trove. 




Editor Bear pre- 
pares to land an 
ambitious antholo- 
gy in your local 
bookstore. Cover ait 
by Jim Hairis. 



T heme anthologies are rarely found out- 

side the science fiction field, but represent a 
noble tradition in the genre, possibly because 
SF is an idea-based genre whose stories rep- 
resent ongoing dialogs between authors discussing the 
ideas that make up the SF canon. Hundreds of such 
antliologies can be found in the history of SF, based on 
tlienies ranging broadly from the sublime to tlie ridicu- 
lous. Many tlieme anthologies consist of reprinted fiction, 
or use a handful of reprints as the core of an otherwise 
original anthology. The most important theme antliolo- 
gies, however — Harlan Ellison’s Dangerous Visions 
springs to mind— have been created by ambitious editors 
seeking wholly original fiction. 

Greg Bear is clearly ambitious editing Neiv Legends 
(Tor Books, Hardcover, 384 pp., $22.95), his first theme 
anthology. Tlie fifteen stories and one essay are all origi- 
nal works. What Bear has sought is “science fiction with 
soul,” ambitious, literary hard SF tliat focuses primarily 
on issues of the human condition. Bear has obviously 
given careful thought to both the stories and the order in 
which they are presented. The result is an antliology tiiat 
is more than the sum of its pails. 

“Elegy” by rising young author Mary Rosenblimi tells 
the story of a yoimg brain surgeon who continues her pre- 
maturely senile mother’s medical research seeking to use 
genetically altered squid neurons to replace iryured bimn 
tissue. It is an ambitious, emotional story, marred by the 
faulty assumption that the loss of a few neurons can lead 
to irreversible brain dysfunction, as well as a clumsy 
attempt to delay reader precognition of the somewhat 
obvious ending. 



Sterling Blake, in “A Desperate Calculus," on the other 
hand, is nearly perfect in hiding tlie surprise ending to a 
powerful stoiy about an environmental scientist who, 
along witli his wife, is desperately seeking to save genetic 
information from endangered species mere hours before 
Third World humanity irretrievably destroys it. The story 
represents a most convincing statement in support of tlie 
“Earth First!” viewpoint that himianity is a blight infest- 
ing the planet. James Stevens-Arce’s well-written but less 
ambitious “Scenes From a Future Marriage" is the angst- 
filled story of the decline of the marriage between two 
incompatible individuals, conhiining only a minor spec- 
ulative element. 

In “Coming of Age in Karhide,” Ursula K. LeGuin 
returns to the world of Gethen from The Left Hand of 
Darkness, in a first-iterson vignt'tte about ayoung person 
entering kemmer (^e time of sexual differentiation and 
sexual activity) for tlie first time. Although short, it is a 
welcome return by one of the field’s finest authors to one 
of the touclistone creations of SF. “High Abyss” by Grt>- 
gory Benford tells of an alien mathematician and scien- 
tist seeking to discover the physical nature of its truly 
strange world. Benford uses hLs advanced knowledge of 
physics to create a story from a vieivpoint so alien that 
unsophisticated SF readers will find it impenetrable. 

Paul J. McAuiey, another of SF’s best new authors, con- 
tributes “Recording Angel," a far-future tale set on an arti- 
ficial world reminiscent of that created by Gene Wolfe in 
Book of the New Sun. Although it’s an ambitious creation, 
tlie verisimilitude of McAuley's story suffers from too 
many elements that feel like high fantasy. 

“\^en Strangers Meet” is a short but effective story of 
alieness by Sonia Orin Lyris. It is followed by “The Day the 
Aliens Came,” story by Robert Sheckley in his typically 
subtle tongue-in-cheek style about numerous and sundry 
aliens inundating tlie everyday life of normal citizens. 

Carter Scholz’s “Radiance" is anotlier angst-filled near- 
futiue tale, about a theoretical physicist forced by lack of 
career opportunities to work on a space-based weapon 
project. He works for a tyrannical but politically well-con- 
nected lab director on a project that he knows is a money- 
wasting dead end. 'fhe story is followed by an essay by 
Gregory Benford about his own ex^periences at a Fedenil 
weapons lab directed by Edward Tbller of Manhattan Pro- 
ject fame. Benford’s anecdotes and observations furthr'r 
heighten the verisimilitude of Scholz’s story. “The Red 
Blaze is tlie Morning” by Robert Silverberg tells of an ^ng 
archeologist seeking evidence of an ancient civilization in 
Turkey who begins to receive auditory and visual mes- 
Sc^es tliat he tliinks are hallucinations from overwork, but 
ends up being from a human from a far-future aftr-r 
humanity is nearly extinct It is a story filled witli melan- 
choly and despair, like many others in the book. 

George Alec Efiinger’s “One” has the feel of a story writ- 
ten some decades ago. It is about a couple who head out 
to the stars to seek alien life on planet after planet, but 
tliey don’t find any. Their plan to find life and return to 
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Earth with the glorious news never material- 
izes. It is a touching story marred by a pietis- 
tic ending tliat isn’t convincing. “Scarecrow" 
by Poul Anderson is the quintessential Ana- 
log problem stoiy about a man and woman 
sent to investigate a malfunctioning commu- 
nity of exploratory robots on Hyperion, the 
geologically unstable moon of Saturn. To sur- 
vive after tliey wreck their spaceship, the pro- 
tagonists must determine why the robots are 
acting strangely. The fact that the female is 
devoutly Christian helps the agnostic male 
protagonist to figure it out — the robots have 
created a religion to explain their chaotic 
environment. The obvious message of the 
story would have seemed more profoimd if 
tlie story felt less contrived. 

The anthology ends on a high note with 
Greg Egan’s “Wang’s Carpets.” Egan is one of 
SFs best new authors, and provides further 
proof with this story set on one of many star- 
sliips of trans-luimans involved in a Diaspora 
to seek life on other planets. The characters in 
Egan’s story are not physical humans, but 
machine-stored personalities awakened by 
tlieir ship as tliey approach tlieir first planet. 
There is a fine story as they uncover the secret 
of a seemingly simple life foim, but the real 
strength is the characters, who sometimes 
inhabit their cloned bodies, sometimes inhabit 
strange alien bodies, and oftentimes interact 
only in virtual-reality venues with geometry 
and physical laws that bear little relation to 
reality. Egan’s world merges Bruce Sterling’s 
Shaper/Mechanist universe with William Gib- 
son’s cyberspace, and takes it ten steps far- 



ther. Despite their alieness, the characters are 
clearly human, and totally convincing, like 
brilliant royalty for whom intellectual pursuits 
and philosophical discussions are the finest of 
leisure. Reading Egan’s stoiy makes all of the 
huge body of SF that is set centuries into the 
future but where human beings zip around the 
galaxy with twentieth century genomes and 
consciousness seem ludicrous. 

Fifteen stories and one essay, all of them 
good, some excellent, and one that represents 
the best SF has to offer. Bear has done-a 
remarkably fine job in creating an anthology 
that demonstrates that the science fiction form 
can be used to make profound statements. 



Slow River by Nicola Griffith, Ballantine 
del Ray, 352 pp., S 18.00 U.S. 

One of the themes t hat science fiction, par- 
ticularly hard SF, deals viith best is responsi- 
bility. Actions have consequences; we live in 
a causal universe. Good intentions are mean- 
ingless to Nature, and SF adeptly shows us 
this basic truth. 

However, this perspective, while ideal for 
stories of science and engineering, is tradi- 
tionally a\’oided in the realm of “human” con- 
cerns— love, family, relationships. 

Nicola GrtBBth challenges that tradition in 
her new novel, Slow Rive): Griffith puts her 
theme center stage and relentlessly shows us 
the consequences of denying responsibilitj- 
and the reasons for actively embracing it 

Lore — Lorien van de Oest — is a member of 
one of the wealthiest corporate families on 
Earth. The Van de Oests hold the patents on 



Books to Watch For 



Nanotech Dreams, edited by Elton 
Elliot (Baen). In the microminiaturized 
future, virus-sized self-replicating machines 
will make all things possible, as Poul 
Anderson, Gregory Benford, Charles 
Sheffield, Greg Bear and others endeavor 
to prove. 

Wizard’s Heir, by Daniel Hood (Ace). 
In this sequel to frequent SFAge contrib- 
utor Hood's debut novel, the detective 
wizard Liam Rhenford returns, vrith his 
faithful sidekick Fanuilh. Only they can 
stop the destruction of the goddess Bel- 
lona’s temples. 

How to Save the World, edited by 
Charles Sheffield (Tor). The award-win- 
ning author dons an editor’s hat, daring SF 
writers to use tomorrow’s technology to 
solve today’s ills. Rising to tlie challenge 
are Larry Niven, James P. Hogan, Jerry 
Poumelle and others. 

Full Spectrum 5, edited by Jennifer 
Hershey, Tom Dupree, and Janna Silver- 
stein (Bantam Spectra). The latest install- 
ment of the award-winning series, featur- 
ing stories by the likes of Michael Bishop, 
Gene Wolfe, Karen Joy Fowler and over 
two dozen other SF luminaries. 



Sword and Sorceress XII, edited by 
Marion Zimmer Bradley (DAW). Dark- 
over’s Grand Dame presents more stories 
of women of power. Presenting magic and 
mayhem from twenty-two tale-spinners 
such as Mercedes Lackey, Diana Paxson, 
Jennifer Roberson, and Elizabeth Waters. 

His Share of Glory: The Solo Sci- 
ence Fiction of Cyril Kombluth by C. 
M. Kombluth (NESFA Press). He was one 
of SPs finest collaborators, but on his own 
Komblutlr wrote classics like “The March- 
ing Morons” and “The Little Black Bag.” 
Experience them anew. 

Headcrash, by Bruce Bethke (Warner 
Aspect). The creator of the term “cyber- 
punk” goes cruising lor roadkill along the 
information superhighway, and finds the 
hip tale of Jack Burroughs, who is either 
a complete dork or tlie coolest cybernetic 
surfer ever. 

A Nomad of the Time Streams: The 
Eternal Champion, Volume 4, by 
Michael Moorcock (White Wolf). Oswald 
Bastable is a pivotal figure of the alternate 
realities of the multiverse. Follow him 
through strange and mfinite worlds in this 
revised omnibus edition. 
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Only NRI gives you all the tools 
you need to get published and earn 
good money as a writer 



% # ith 1 1,000 magazines in print 

wV and tens of thousands of new 
T T books published everj' year, 
money-making opportunities for 
wTiters are better than ever. 

Now, with NRI, you can learn how 
to write what sells. Mastering the 
basics of good wTiting, marketing 
your work for publication, even set- 
ting up shop as a freelance writer — 
it’s all covered in NRI’s comprelien- 
sive at-home course. 

Indeed, no other school gives you 
as much practical instruction or 
trains you as thoroughly in tlie 
professional techniques used 
by today’s top \Miters. 

Get one-on-one, 
professional guidance 
The moment you enroll, 
you can count on j'our NRI 
writer-instructors to offer 
you the advice and 
support you need 
to become the 
successful. 




Through personal letters and in 
Uie margins of work j’ou submit, 
you’ll get specific, thoughtful recom- 
mendations on impro\ing your tech- 
nique. Word For word, line for line, 
your instructors take time to help you 
master tlie basics of good writing, 

Uien dare j’ou to talce risks and 
encourage you to push tlie limits of 
your creativit3^ 

You’ll master ever}' aspect of your 
craft, from developing and communi- 
cating an idea to finding Uie right 
market for }'our work. Soon, }'ou’ll be 
doing the kind of clean, clear, 
strong writing today’s pul> 
lishers pa\' well for — and 
readers lo^'e to read. 

Train with and keep 
a powerful, full- 
featured computer 
system — today’s 
best-loved writing 
tool! 
Unlike any 
other school, 
NRI shows 
you how 
to sharpen 
your writ- 
ing skills, 
boost your 
creativit}', 
and add 
to }’Our 
income 
with the 
powerful 



486SX2/50 MI Iz computer system 
and word jirocessing softw'are includ- 
ed in your course. 

This upgraded system features a 
fast microprocessor. Super VGA 
color monitor, 420 meg hard drive, 4 
full megal)}les of RA.M, fax modem, 
and more. Only NRI gives you practi- 
cal instruction Nvitli this invalu^le 
tool, teaching you to use it the w’ay 
the pros do: to de\'elop }’Our most 
creatiN'e work and tlien perfect it for 
publication. 

MTiile your computer won’t do 
Uie writing for you, it can help you 
become a better writer, giMng you Uie 
freedom to experiment wiUi words 
and discover ideas as }'ou write. 

Your computer will make the pro- 
cess of writing easier by eliminating 
tedious, time-stealing tasks. And it 
can e\-en help you malce more money 
as you use your computer to commu- 
nicate wdth clients and publishers, 
schedule appointments and dead- 
lines, maintain financial records, 
and much more. 

Send today for 
your FREE catalog 
Find out all the details about NRI’s 
inno\'ati\'e at-home writing course by 
sending today for our free, full-color 
catalog. 

Just fill out and mail Uie coupon 
below', or write to us at the NRI 
School of Writing, McGraw’-Hill 
Continuing Education Center, 

4401 ConnecUcut Avenue, NW, 
Washington, DC 20008. 



SEND TODAY FOR FREE NRI CATALOG! 



School of Writing 

.\lcGraw4 nil Continuing Education Center 
4401 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20008 

^ Check one area of interest: 

LI Fiction □ Nonfiction 
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custom micro-organisms, which they lease in 
the global task of cleaning up the environ- 
ment. They also participate in tliat cleanup — 
for a price. They are preeminent industrial- 
ists, even within the family structure. 
Through a kind of lifelong apprenticeship, the 
children learn the business in all its manifold 
intricacy. They are experts at salvaging dam- 
aged ecosystems. They know why such sys- 
tems fail and why they flourish. TTie training 
is hands-on, in the field, and thorough. 

Which is not to say they are saints, This is 
business, profits are vital. The price for tlieir 
services, which are second to none, is steep 
enough that cheaper knockoffs of ^eir cus- 
tom bugs look very attractive. The conse- 
quences of this gray and black market penny- 
pinching are shown throughout the novel, in 
a coda Griffith returns to again and again. The 
substitution of Van de Oest bugs with infe- 
rior— but cheaper— versions causes break- 
downs, failures, enviromnental chaos, death. 
One might castigate the Van de Oests for mer- 
ciless capitalism, but one cannot excuse 
those who gamble on outcomes in order to 
keep costs down, particularly since the vic- 
tims never have a say one way or the other. 

At the opening of the novel, Lore wakes up 
naked and iryured in a strange city. She has 
been kidnapped, held for ransom, and tor- 
tured, and her appeals for help, telecast glob- 
ally, are apparently unheeded. Because of a 
breakdown in the family system, those she 
believed she could trust totally have failed 



her, leaving her stranded and vulnerable. 

She finds a rescuer. Spanner. Spannertakes 
her in, heals her physical wounds, and draws 
her into a life Lore has never known, a mar- 
ginal shadow-life in the black market. She 
finds herself adapting to it with terrifying 
ease. Spanner is a thief, a liar, a scam artist. 
She uses people and systems regardless of 
consequences, doing whatever is necessary 
to survive. Spanner sees herself— her psyche, 
her soul, her body, her skills — as no more 
than tools to facilitate survival. She is, how- 
ever, human, and while all tools break when 
misused, humans do not necessarily stop 
fimctioning when they break. 

Though Lore is fascinated by tliis shadow- 
life, she soon realizes she cannot live this way, 
and engineers her escape. The trick is to leave 
the shadows without coming into the light. 
She does not want her family to find her 
because she no longer trusts tliem. Lore must 
relearn trust, which is the most difficult of 
tilings to recover once lost, 

The novel unfolds in three distinct 
threads— Lore’s childhood, up to her kidnap- 
ping; her shadow-life with Spanner, and the 
life she creates for herself when she leaves 
Spanner. Each strand represents a different 
level of self-knowledge, aspects of Lore’s 
developing personality, all seeking integra- 
tion. Griffith manages this with rare skill. The 
novel’s gestalt is realized with depth and sub- 
tlety. Tlie science is right, the understanding 
of interlocking systems is viscerally correct. 



Slo^u River is graceful and seductive. The 
background and foreground work seamlessly 
in support of the theme. 

And it is tliat tlieme which is its luiderlying 
strength. She shows that we have the capacity 
to build complex systems that work well, that 
we are competent to create solutions, tliat our 
tools can make a better world — but not if we 
quail at the concomibmt responsibilities. Tlus 
is as true of families as for nations. 

Which leads to the conclusion that Sloiv 
Rive)- is a humanistic novel. So it is, deeply 
humanistic, and therefore not the sort of 
book normally regarded as hard science fic- 
tion. But science is, ultimately, a human 
endeavor. Lore’s story embodies all things 
human, including science and the moral 
imperatives which fall out of its proper prac- 
tice. It is the best kind of science fiction and, 
finally, the best kind of literatiue. In the end 
it is reaffirming of our humanness. 

Mark W. Hedemami 



Feersum En^inn, by Iain Bonks, Ba)i- 
tam, 320 pp, ti-adeP.B., $12.95. 

As a writer, Iain Banks appears to lead a 
strange double life. His highly acclaimed first 
novel, The Wasp Facloty, evoked comparison 
with the work of another Ian (McEwan). Cer- 
tainly the subject matter — disturbed adoles- 
cents, unsavory sexual practices; an overall 
feeling of very British malaise filtered through 
Banks’ very Scottish sensibility— all but 
assured that The Wasp Facioi-y be shelved 
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Two books that are 

OUT OF THIS 
WORU> 




THE YEAR’S BEST FANTASY 
AND HORROR 

Eighth Annual Collection 
Edited by Ellen Datlow and Terri Windling 
With more than four dozen works of fabulous horror and 
fantasy, this anthology continues to astonish and delight. 
Both accomplished veterans and talented newcomers, 
including Charles de Lint, Harlan Ellison, Neil Gaiman, 
Stephen King, Nancy Kress, and scores of other artists 
are spotlighted in this diverse collection of fantastic fiction. 
Winner of three World Fantasy Awards 
P raise for The Year’s Best Fantasy and Honvr: 

Seventh Annual Collection 

“No one who eiyoys and \vishes to intelligently read fantasy 
or horror can afford to pass on any issue of this yearly 
collection.” — Gahan Wilson, Realms of Fantasy 
“Another first-rate collection of riches.” — Gary K Wolfe, Locus 



THE YEAR’S BEST SCIENCE FICTION 
Twelfth Annual Collection 
Edited by Gardner Dozois 

Now a dozen years old, this award-winning collection continues 
to provide an eclectic selection of the best science fiction stories 
of the year, It features work by renowned veterans and exciting 
newcomers, such as Stephen Baxter, Pat Cadigan, Lisa Goldstein, 
Ursula K. Le Guin, Geoff Ryman, Howard Waldrop, and many 
others. This entertaining anthology remains the one must-read 
for every science fiction fan. 

Praise for The Year’s Best Science Fiction: Eleventh Annual 
Collection 

“Outstanding value.” — Interzone 

“This collection offers a veritable feast of thoughtful and 

entertaining speculative fiction that no library should be without." 

— Carl Hay^ Booklist 



In paperback from 

ST. MARTIN’S GRIFFIN 
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next to The Cement Garden in reader’s minds. 
I found The Wasp Factory to be slightly over- 
wrought, but its Gothic high camp was bright- 
ened by humor (an element missing from 
most of Ian McEwan’s work), a verbal puck- 
ishness that betrayed the author’s literary 
ambitions. These ambitions became more 
clear with Banks’ subsequent books — Walk- 
ing on Glass, The Bridge, Espedair Street, 
Canal Lhmms, The Civw Road, Complicity — 
works that clawed at the hidebound conven- 
tions of the novel, so that readers could 
glimpse traces of magical realism, science fic- 
tion, classic English ghost stories, even the 
specter of James Joyce, beneath their rather 
standard 1980s-issue New Fiction logos. This 
Iain Banks is rather like a Scottish Steve 
Erickson: hip, literate, urbane, gamering good 
reviews and tiie readers they bring. 

So; on the one hand we have a portrait of 
the artist as a bright young thing, doing the 
Po-Mo rag with the best of them. But on the 
other hsnd, we have Iain Banks, Science Fic- 
tion Auteur — the author of half a dozen books 
that can in no way be constmed as anything 
but what they are, viz., supremely elegant, 
darkly sophisticated space operas. 

Feersum Endjinn, Banks’ newest book, 
follows Consider Phlebas, The Player of 
Games, Use of Weapons, The State of the Art, 
and Against a Dark Background, all mor- 
dant, superbly stylized science fiction novels. 
Feersum Endjinn is space opera in tl^e tmest 
sense: high drama played for high stakes by 



high-ranking people in colorful exotic cos- 
tumes, complete with gargantuan sets that 
might have been designed by Piranesi & Com- 
pany, and extended arias written in a dense 
patois that owes as much to Russell Hoban’s 
Riddley Walker as it does to Finnegans Wake. 

Feeisum Endjinn is set on Earth some mil- 
lennia in the future, when the planet has 
become a vast ruin littered with the detritus 
of earlier generations. There are immense liv- 
ing-machines; retro-fitted humans and talking 
ants; mammoth buildings and underground 
facilities housing near- forgotten technolo- 
gies; nano, macro, VR and FTL. All but the 
most privileged persons have been given 
implants that enable them to access the 
thoughts of others as well as a vast informa- 
tion storehouse known as the data corpus. 
Banks has some fun with this, as with many 
of the other standard genre trappings. 

Gadfium’s status decreed that she was 
above the need for an implanted direct status 
link, being one of those valued souls whose 
mind must be left free from the distractions of 
constant intercommunication to concentrate 
on undiluted thought, unless they chose to 
access the data corpus by some external 
means. She knew she must accept this, but 
even so, oscillated between a guilty pride in 
her privileged position and an intermittent 
frustration that she so often had to rely on 
others to furnish her with so many of the 
details her work required. 

The plot is head-throbbingly complex. It 



involves (among otlier things) the threat of 
Eartli’s passage through an interstellar dust- 
cloud; the multiple assassinations of Count 
Alandre Sessine VII, who is running out of VR 
and real-time lives in which to catch his mur- 
derer; the heretofon? unsuccessful efforts of 
those on Earth to reestablish contact witli the 
scientists and others who left them, via space- 
ship, some time before; the arrival of a girl, a 
human tabida rasa, who may be the emissaiy 
from those very celestial voyagers; and the 
adventures of a teller, an idiot savant who can 
access tlie near-infinite repository of human 
memories within the cryptosphere. 

Banks deftly weaves together these dis- 
parate plot-threads — the book really is a 
page-turner— and even the requisite info- 
dumping (of which there is a great deal) is 
handled with extraordinary grace and humor. 

Along with Samuel R, Delany, Iain Banks Is 
one of tlie very few authors who can pen a 
pure science fiction novel (as opposed to sci- 
ence fantasy) that is also beautifully, beauti- 
fully written. And as a prose stylist. Banks 
ranks among the very best, in any genre. If 
there is a tiny worm in this lovely apple, it Ls 
this: Fearsum Endjinn itself is almost a 
repository of the echoes of so many other 
books that it becomes a kind of name game, 
albeit a highly sophisticated one. 

Of course it may be beside the point 
whether or not Banks intended his work to 
bring all these to mind. Femsum Endjinn is 
a virtuoso performance in its own right. But 
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The Right Stuf International, Inc. 
PO Box 71309 
Des Heines, lA 50325 
We're different. We Care. 



B efore you pay the full retail price for another subtitled 
japanese Animation tape, stop and listen to this. The Right 
Stuf International carries the most complete inventory any- 
where, including Manga Entertainment, US Manga Corps. Viz, AD 
Vision, U5 Renditions, Streamline and Pioneer, and all subtitled 
videotapes are idVt off the manufacturer's list price everyday. 
That's not even considering the catalog specials that we run, 
either. We believe in making this as painless as possible for 
you. So, if you want videotapes, laserdiscs, T-shirts, presentation 
cels, or anything else like that, we're the one place to call. 

Our 79 page catalog is going to set you back a whole $1.00 
($2.00 in Canada], but that's refundable with your first order. 
Vou can send that dollar to the address on the right. So. what 
are you waiting for? There’s a world out there to be discovered! 



Soma of our more requested lilies ... 

Ai City 


$24.95 


Godmars 


$22.46 


Astroboy; The Lost Episode 


$14.95 


Vou're Under Arrest 1: And so they met 


$17.96 


Devilman 1 


$14.95 


Goshogun: The Time Etranger 


$26.96 


Record of Lodoss War 4 


$26.96 


Cyber City Oedo 608; Data 1 


$26.96 


The Wings of Honneamis; Royal Space Force (dubbed) 


$19.95 


Patlabor 1 (dubbed) 


$14.95 


Giant Robo 3 (dubbed) 


$14.95 


Fatal Fury 2 (dubbed) 


$19.95 


El Hazard 1 


$26.96 



New titles arrive constantly. Call or write for current listings! 
Prices do not include shipping and handling costs. 
Please allow up to 4-6 weeks for delivery 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU JOIN... 

A GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION. Once your membership’s 
accepted, we’ll send your 5 BOOKS and FREE MICHAEL 
WHELAN PLAYING CARDS. If you're dissatisfied with the 
books, return them within 1 0 days at our expense. Membership 
will be canceled; you’ll owe nothing. HUGE DISCOUNTS ON 
HARDCOVER BOOKS. Save as much as 65% off publishers’ 
edition prices. Club books are sometimes altered in size to fit 
special presses.THE FREE CLUB MAGAZINE. You'll receive up 
to 16 issues a year. Each reviews the Featured Book 
Selection(s) plus dozens of alternate books. SHOPPING MADE 
SIMPLE. To get the Featured Book Selection(s), do nothinp—W 
will be sent automatically. If you prefer another book — or none 
at all — return your Member Reply Form by the specified date, A 
shipping and handling charge {and sales tax, where applicable) 
is added to each order, AN EASY-TO-MEET OBLIGATION. Take 
up to 2 years to buy 4 more books at regular tow Club prices. 
Afterwards, you may resign membership anytime. RISK-FREE 
RETURN PRIVILEGES. If you get an unwanted book because 
your Club magazine was delayed and you had less than 10 days 
to respond, return the book at our expense. 
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0 ® and © 199A Lucasfrim Ltd (LFL) All R 
Prices in fine print are publishers' hardcover editions. Prices in bold print are Club hardcover editions. 
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MAIL TO; TTie Science Fidion Booh Club 
6550 East 30th Street 
rb'*' P 0 Box 6367 

L^LUD Indianapolis, IN 46206-6367 

YE8I Please enroll me in The Science Fiction Book Club according 
to the risk-free membership plan described in this ad. Send me the 
5 BOOKS I've indicated-plus my FREE MICHAEL WHELAN 
PLAYING CARDS. Bill me just $1 , plus shipping and handling. 

SAVE EVEN MORE! Send me this book now 
and reduce my commitment to 3 books. Bill 
an added S2 98. plus shipping and handling. 



Please write book ~1 
numbers here: 



If you're under 18, your parent must sign here; 

Members accepted In U.S.A. and Canada only. Canadian members seiviced 
from Canada, where otter Is slightly different Sales tax added where applicable. 

We reserve the right to reject any application. SFA 9/95 

















Movies 

By Dan Perez 



Dan O’Bannon brings Philip K. Dick’s 
nightmare visions to life m Screamers. 




Jessica (Jennifer 
Rubin) and Ace 
(Andy Lauer) con- 
front the nightmare 
creations of SFs 
most paranoid 
vyriter in THumph 
Films’ Screamers. 



F irst off, Dan O’Bannon wants you to know 
that the original title of his screenplay was 
Dragon’s Teeth, taken from the Greek myths 
of Cadmus and Jason, wherein a slain 
dragon’s teeth are sown in the ground, spawning armed 
warriors. 

“Producers generally have bleeding egos,” he states. 
“And they’ll do almost anything to crowbar their own cre- 
ative contribution into a film. If someone’s ego is suffi- 
ciently wounded, they lose siglit of the end result, which 
is an audience watching a picture. It’s not that [produc- 
ers) don’t care — they’re no longer able to think about 
what is the best result for a film.” 

It’s a sore spot for O’Bannon, who has written some of 
cinema’s best-known science fiction features, including 
Dark Star (cowritten with John Carpenter while the two 
were still at the University of Southern California’s film 
school). Alien, Total Recall (with Ronald Shusett and 
Gary Goldman), Lifeforce and his first directorial effort, 
the comedy-horror film The Return of the Living Dead. 

O’Bannon’s newest project is Screameis, adapted from 
the novella “Second Variety” by Pliilip K. Dick. In the 1953 
novella, American and Russian soldiers do battle across 
the bleak, ash-covered wastes of war-tom Earth, aided 
by machines called claws: small robotic hunter-killers. 
The self-replicating claws (called Screamers in the 



movie) begin to change, however, learning to mimic tiieir 
human creators, and suddenly Screamers become a 
threat to both nationalities. 

O’Bannon’s script updates the conflict, changing the 
setting to planet Sirius B, where a ten-year war between 
the New Economic Bloc, a mining consortium, and the 
Alliance, a federation of mine workers and geoscientists, 
has ravaged the landscape. Peter Weller (The Adventures 
of Buckawo Banzai, RoboCop) plays the role of Colonel 
Hendricksson, an Alliance commander. 

Screamer's is O’Bannon’s second adaptation of a Philip 
K. Dick story, the first being Total Recall, which was 
based on Dick’s short story “We Can Remember It For 
You Wholesale." A longtime Dick fan, O’Bannon waited 
for years to see the So'eamei's project finally produced. 
“Back around ’79 or ’80,” he rec^ls, “I was approached by 
a young producer named Daniel Gilbertson, who had 
acquired the rights to “Second Variety,” and asked me if 
I knew it. I said yeah, I was very familiar viith it, since 
childhood. He asked me if I wanted to do a script adap- 
tation of it. I said OK, and I did. Then, subsequently, 
Gilbertson allowed the rights to lapse and according to 
our deal, the rights lapsed to mt‘, including the rights to 
the Dick story, and so I made a deal with [executive pro- 
ducer] Chuck Fries’ company, and at that point I lost 
track of the deal until these new people turned up.” 

The “new people" were with rhe ^i 8 Co., Ltd, who 
joined forces with Fries Film Company, Triumph Films 
and Allegro Films to finance and produce the film. The 
joint Canadian-American production shot on location at 
sand and cement quarries in and :u‘ound Montreal, as well 
as Montreal’s Olympic Stadium. 

“Second Variety" is another of Philip K. Dick’s exami- 
nations of what it means to be human and the dividing 
line between intelligent machines and human beings. “In 
‘Second Variety,’" O’Bannon notes, “Dick really dipped 
into his nightmares. Jolm W. Campbell, Jr.’s “Who Goes 
There?” is the first story I’m pc'rsonally aware of that 
makes anytliing of that issue: the notion that amongst this 
group of people is planted a monstrous impostor, who 
can imitate any of them at will and will pick them off one 
by one unless they can discover which of them are real 
and which are not. Terrifying story. Powerful story. I’m 
not aware if John W. Campbell ever talked much about 
how he came up with that story, and he was a science fic- 
tion writer of many broad talents. I don’t think he ever 
viTote anytliing like it before or since, that I’m aware of. 

“Phil Dick, coming along a decade or two later— that 
issue was central to his entire life and psyche. Whereas 
Campbell may have come up with the idea as something 
of a laik, to frighten people, Phil Dick, according to his 
own writing, speeches and interviews, had always been 
tormented since he was a child by the issue of what was 
real and what was not real. As a kid, I read Dick as a 
tremendous source of tremendous imaginative delight. I 
always imagined writ ers as these lofty, omniscient people 
who thought of things from the depth of their wisdom 
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T' XT 

GOLDEN 




Send cash, check or 
money order to S.D. Studios. 
Please allow 6 to 8 weeks deliveiy time. 

S.D. Studios LTD 

1 5 1 Goshen Road 
Schwenksville, PA 19473 



The James Bond film 
The Man until the Golden G«« 
introduced movie fans to one 
of the most unusual weapons 
— I ever to appear on the silver 
screen. A cigarette case, 
lighter, pen and cufflink 
which, when assembled, 
produced a one-of-a-kind 
assassin’s pistol. 



The Premiere piece 
\n S.D. Studios’ 
ipcomingUne of 
. mper high-quality, 
fuUy-Ucensed 
precision metal 
feplicas of movie 
\md television 



To celebrate the 20th 
anniversary of this motion 
picture, S.D. Studios LTD 
is producing a limited 
number of non-firing, 
precision replicas of the 
Golden Gun. Each replica 
is composed of machined 
brass alloy, heavily plated 
in real 24 karat gold. Like 
the weapon in the film, 
the four components can 
be assembled into the 
finished gun. A simulated 
golden bullet, engraved 
with ‘'007”, is included 
and can be loaded into 
the replica. 



Production is 
strictly limited 
to 7,500 replicas 
world wide. 



Ibstiige, HamUitig & ItisuraiKe: 
•V.S. & 0\NADA‘$15 per iletti 
•Penjisylvania residents add 
\S% sides tax. 

•Oi'CY.vms; S65 per item 



Note: Non-firing replica. 
Gan not be modified to 
rire live ammunition. 



Each model is shipped 
in a beautiful solid 
walnut presentation 
case, complete with a 
glass lid emblazoned 
with the 007 logo, 

7 brass hardware and a 
I combination lock. 

' A package containing 
assembly instructions, 
stills and rare information 
about the original film 
is also included. 



components 
that make up 
this masterpiece 



3 ^ The combination lock 
is pre-set to 0-0-7. 

^ Each piece is individually numbered 
and engraved on a brass plate uithin 
the walnut showcase 



© 1975 Danjaq, Inc & United Artists Corp. AH Rights Reserved 



Fax orders to: 610-287-9359 





NOW YOU CAN OWN 

THE FIRST 3 FULL 

LENGTH MMAFEATOOES 
HELEASEOINTHEU.S. 

SEE the movie that wouldn’t die. SEE the Dark Empire 
struck down. SEE the Dark Empire strike back. 

SEE Farewell to Yamato English dubbed. 

SEE New Voyage and Be Forever in original language 
versions with English sub-titles and SEE half of Be 
Forever in the wide screen “letterbox” format. Any way 
you look at it- still the best known, best loved star 
force in any galaxy. The critically acclaimed animated 
science fiction adventures of the Space Battleship 
Yamato. Yours for a call. SEE how it works. 




registered (rademark of Jupiter Films Inc., used by permission. 




A deadly Screamer, special effects make- 
up by Adrien Morot of Montreal, Canada. 



and ended up writing these things for fun, iis 
I was reading for fuji. In fact, from what I can 
figure out from reailing things by and about 
Phil Dick, he was in fact a borderline schizo- 
phrenic. Schizophrenia, of course, is a condi- 
tion in which you lose touch with reality— tlie 
world bcjcomes a sort of projective fantasy of 
your inner space. People who are borderline 
get what you might call a flavoring or a touch 
of this in their psyche. To Phil Dick it 
assumed the form of a disturbing conviction 
that the reality he saw around hinr was a false 
facade, and that there was something else 
underneath that was tlie genuine article, if he 
could only figure out what it was. This 
became his central important concern in all 
his science fiction vmting, forever. Since, on 
top of that, he was fdso a genius, he was able 
to produce the most remarkable body of 
imaginative writing out of tliis concern. 

“Whereas somebody like John Campbell, 
or for that matter myself might dabble in 
something like this occasionally for the fun 
and stimulation you get out of it, we can only 
take an idea like that so far. Phil Dick took it, 
in his various stories, about as far as it went. 
In the case of “Second Variety,” it was the fiu- 
tliest reach of his fears in this concern.” 

O’Bannon’s reverence for Dick’s work 
made adapting “Second Variety” for the 
screen a challenge. “My principal concern in 
coming to this piece of material was how to 
render the inner thought space of the hero 
visible or known to the audience. A lot of the 
stoiy takes place inside his own head, and in 
a movie, that’s not so easy to do. I handled 
tliat by adding a second character who he can 
talk to. Tliat was simple enough. So instead of 
this becoming the journey of one man it 
became the journey of two. 

“Wlienever I adapt somebody else’s mater- 
ial, I’m always concerned to preserve who- 
ever is best or most important about that 
material. I see it as an adapter’s obligation to 
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THE HAKKENDEN 

The Legend Of 
The Dog Warriors 

[VOLUME I 

Eight young warriors 
are caught up in the 
same strange, twisted 
fate. Unaware of this, 
they are gradually 
brought together. 
Based on the long 
cherished Japanese 
classical novel. 
Available July 25. 



THE HAKKENDEN 



Two New Anime 
From Pioneer Animation 

EL HAZARD 

The Magnificent World 

VOLUME 1 

AAakoto was an ordinary high 
school student until the day he 
and his friends were transferred to 
a different dimension! The 
world is called EL HAZARD. 



A totally new adventure comedy 



from Pioneer Animation. 

Available July 25. 



THESE POPULARgERIES, NOW AVAILABLE 



“ TENCHI MUYO! RYO-OHKI Episodes 8 mROUGHlT^"f5!^H 
ARMITAGE III Episodes 1 and 2 
PHANTOM QUEST CORP. Volume 1 and 2 

All on Laserdisc, VHS dubbed and VHS subtitled 



CiQ F3|OIME£R' 

The Art o1 Entert^nmetrt 








Colonel Hendrickson (Peter Weller), Ace (Andy Lauer) and David examine the mins of 
rvhat was once a city on a distant mining planet, dest royed in a decade of brutality by 
never-ending warfare. Special effects by Buzz Image Givup of Montreal, Canada. 



keep as much as he can of the original and I 
see it as his right to change as much as he 
wants to. But from a lifetime of looking at 
films adapted from books, I’ve not been 
impressed by the extent to which most film 
adapters try to hang onto what’s good about 
their source. So when I sit down to adapt 
something, I’m always particularly concerned 
to hang onto everything possible from the 
original author, in terms of specific scenes, 
characters and events, and also in terms of 
the essential quality or flavor of the original 
author. 

“In the case of Phil Dick, since I loved his 
stuff so much, I was especially determined to 
do so. Now if you look at Blade Runne); you’ll 
see that the adapter there simply threw the 
original to the wind; he didn’t have any inter- 
est in it. There wasn’t even any reason to 
acquire Do Androids Dream of Electric 
Sheep? in order to make that screenplay. I 
have some sympathy for the screenwriter in 
that case because Phil Dick presents extra- 
ordinary challenges to any screenwriter in 
terras of adapting. He pulls off tricks on the 
page that are only possible because it’s a lit- 
erary work. When you start translating this as 
a concrete reality that you can look at with 
your eyeball, all of a sudden some of his tricks 
become visible. His business of switching 
back and forth between alternate realities 
sometimes is rather poorly patched and it’s 
less obvious on the page tlian when you have 
to see it on the screen. 



“The essential solution that the adapter of 
Blade Runner came up with was to throw 
away the book. He couldn’t stand the heat— 
he wasn’t up to tlie material. The couple of 
times I’ve adapted Phil Dick, I’ve always 
taken it as ray duty and my challenge never to 
throw away what’s best about Phil Dick, but 
whenever he tlirows me a ringer, to simply do 



what I have to do, take as much time as it 
takes and flunk as h^md as I have to think to 
keep it. 

“Wien I change something in Phil Dick, 1 
always make siu:e to change something that’s 
of secondary interest. Wlien I add something 
new, I always add something that doesn't 
Contmued on page 101 
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.A NEW SPECIES OF BEINGS HAVE MV/. 



*... .Posing as “Tourists” these beings are from the OCITERVERSE ZONE and they are 
attempting to make themselves at home on earth....* 

Comical and Bizarre, these beings have been captured in FULL COLOR. You can have your favorite design silk screen 
printed on the back of a High Quality, U.S.A. 100% Cotton, Pre-Shrunk Heavyweight T-shirt. Available on either a white or 
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H.R.GIGER 




Includes works never before published! 




the1996 Hil GIGER CALENDAR 

Large format 12" x 14" with Foil Stamping! 

15 full-color images from the designer of ALIEN and SPECIES! 

Each month is filled wth fiin facts from the world of science fiction 
and horror art, literature, and film. 



The H.R. Giger calendar is your passport to the exploration of Giger’s darkling imagination, 
from its exotic women to its colorful alien landscapes and frightening bizarre creatures. 

$14.95 U.S. Retail Published by MORPHEUS INTERNATIONAL 

ISBN: 1-883398-07-X fineartofti 



FINE ART OFTHE SURREAL, FANTASTIQyE&..MACABRE 





THE 1996 MORPHEUS CALENDAR o/FANTASTIC ART 

This beautiful 12" x 12" wall calendar contains a dozen paintings by some of the world’s top fantastic 

artists along with biographical information. Fascinating quotes and dates from the realms of fantastic P “ "■ 9 

art, fiction, and cinema are included in every month’s full-color calendar grid. I 



ZDZISLA’WBEKSINSKl 
ERNST FUCHS 
H.R. GIGER 
JUDSONHUSS 

WOLFGANG MARIA OHLHAUSER 
DE ES SCHWERTBERGER 
OLGA SPIEGEL 
ROBERT VENOSA 
JACEKYERKA 



Morpheus International is proud to 
share with you the brilliant talents of 
Jacek Yerla, De Es, and H.R. Giger 
along with those of the other 
international masters whose magnificent 
works await your discovery! 

$ 12.95 U.S.RetaU 
ISBN: 1-883398-09-6 









Science 

By Arlan Andrews and Yoji Kondo 

The grass is always greener 
on the other side of the universe. 




On on nitornnte 
Earth, mankind 
motj harp pvotvpd 
fwm Uzimrls 
instead of apps. Boh 
Efiglptnn captures a 
conquest of the. 
Moon that might 
have been in For All 
Wh;i( Kind. 



L isten," wrote poet e. e. cummings, “there’s 

a hell of a good universe next door; let’s go.” 
Could he have been right? All of us at times 
have dreamed of alternate worlds in which 
our lives might have followed a smoother track; the lit- 
erature of SF is filled with a litany of what might have 
beens. But could this metaphysical issue be more than 
just metaphor? We decided to find out. 

Arlan Mdrews manages Advanced Manufactiuing Ini- 
tiatives at Sandia Labs and will soon be vice president of 
VIGA Technologies Corp., marketing the world’s leading 
VR applications system. Yoji Kondo is the director of a 
geosynchronous space observatory at NASA and is also 
professor of space sciences at George Mason University. 
Under the pseudonym of Eric Kotani, he has coauthored, 
with John Maddox Roberts, Acts of God, Tiie Island 
Woiids, Between the Seal's, and Delta Pavonis. 

KONDO: Defining what we mean by parallel worlds is 
an important step forward in our discussion. You are refer- 
ring to parallel worlds implicit in quantum mechanics, I 
think. The possibilities of parallel worlds derive from the 
famous Schroedinger’s cat Here is the story of that cat. A 
cat is placed in an opaque box. There is a radioactive 
material with a half-life of, say, five minutes in tlie box. If 
the material decays in five minutes, the possibility of 
which is precisely fifty-fifty, it will activate the release of 
poison gas that will loll the cat Tlie probability tliat tlie cat 
is alive after five minutes is 50-50. But you will not know 
whether the cat is alive or dead until you open the box to 
see. Some quantum theorists maintain that the cat is nei- 



ther dead nor alive until you open the box. The quantum 
mechanical wave function that describes that cat “col- 
lapses" at that point to turn into a live cat or dead one 
wlien you open the box. Theorists further speculate that, 
of tlie two possible worlds — the one in which the cat is 
dead or the other in which tlie cat is alive— you will be 
(aware of) living in only one of tlie m, although an alternate 
you will be living in the otlier world. The cat is so named 
after Schroedinger, who developed quantum mechanics. 
Heisenberg, who formulated the Uncertainty Principle, 
also quite independently invented quantum mechanics 
concurrently with Schroedinger. This is a pictorial expo- 
sition of the branching off of the worlds. The human 
behavior— and the behavior of a society containing bil- 
lions of human beings— is vastly more complex and 
unpredictable tlian that cat in the black box, so the world 
is branching off into billions and trillions of alternate 
worlds eveiy instant We are not aware of the existence of 
all those other branches; you surely do not know which 
way tlie world will be branching off the next moment. It’s 
a fun world, isn’t it? But if we mean one or two or three 
or, anyway, limi ted numbers of worlds into which we may 
branch out or we may be coexisting with, then we have to 
come up with reasons as to why tiiat is so. I have some 
ideas how that may be so. Some authors have also dis- 
cussed such possibilities. Robert Heinlein has done that 
well. Arlan, would you care to conunent on that? 

ANDREWS: In Analog, ten or fifteen years ago. 
Michael McCollum had a story, “A Greater Infinity,” which 
had that at the beginning, at the Big Bang, that the paral- 
lel universes are created then. C'urs is just one of a very, 
very large munber short of infinity. But that rather than 
parallel worlds existing as a result of whether or not I 
move my wine glass to tlie right or to the left, and branch- 
ing off into billions of worlds in the future, he had them 
all created at the Big Bang. And therefore some of the 
univeises would have different physical laws than we 
have. The physical constants would have different val- 
ues— gravity might be something else, they might hai e 
other laws than we do, they might have other forces than 
we do. And to me, that’s more appealing. I really refuse 
to believe that nature will create an entire universe 
depending on whether I choose this moment to clear my 
throat or not, thereby displacing some atoms, which a 
thousand years from now will cause somebody else to do 
something else, starting another world. I’ve never seen 
anything else in nature tiiat seems to be so wasteful of 
energy in creating matter. 

KONDO: Multiple worlds created injust one Big Bang, 
is that what you mean? 

ANDREWS: Yes, that appeals to me. That doesn’t 
make it true. 

KONDO: For example, in the case of Robert Heinlein, 
he had at least three novels in which he discussed the 
possibility of parallel worlds, one of which was a fantasy, 
actually, Gloi-y Road. Tlien he talked about such things in 
The Number of the Beast, whicli he called fantasy rather 
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than science fiction, and then he again talked 
about it in his last book, 7b Sail Beyond the 
Sunset. He talked alrout parallel universes 
except that he talked about only a limited 
number of those. He calls them, I think, 
“known universes.” It’s really not practical to 
talk about infinite varieties into which you are 
branching out. One could stipulate that it 
branches out occasionally only at some criti- 
cal point, and that there is a cusp in history, 
where branching out becomes possible. It 
may be moving this glass here, that fork there, 
or it may be something else at some critical 
point. Many things you have done in the past, 
well, maybe you could have gone either way, 
you might think, but perhaps we were com- 
pelled to do what we did do. However, there 
may be points at which it is truly uncertain 
wliich way we are going to go. And that could 
be the basis for writing fictions speculating 
about parallel universes. 

SF AGE: Other than wish fulfillment, as a 
desire for parallel worlds — after all, we’d all 
like to know what would have happened had 
our failures been successes, if we’d made dif- 
ferent choices and so forth— what rational sci- 
entific theory or concept would support the 
potentiality for these worlds, the possibility of 
them? By what scientific reason would we 
imagine that these worlds might exist? 

KONDO: There is an uncertainty inherent 
to the existence of any body. We have proba- 
bility patterns associated with physical exis- 
tence. In the case of human beings, the proba- 
bility of one’s being somewhere at a given time 
is so large that for all practical purposes, you’d 
think you are there. But when you start deal- 
ing with electrons, for instance, it’s really not 
clear where it is. That ’s why if you send an elec- 
tron beam, you could literally send it througli 
two arjjacent slots sunultaneously, but this has 
to do with the wave nature of matter, so I 
should perhaps limit myself to the uncertainly 
of whether or not electrons thrown this way 
might end up thn t way. And there is a small but 
a finite probability that the electron may not 
end up where you’re sending it So, the greater 
the mass, the less or smaller the probability of 
its not doing what it’s supposed to be doing. 
This does not mean tliat sometliing with the 
mass of a glass of Coke may not be elsewhere. 
It has at least a small probability of not being 
right here. This is known as the Uncertainty 
Principle, first enunciated by Heisenberg back 
in, I think, the ’20s. 

SF AGE: How does that then take us to the 
idea of another universe, a parallel universe, 
in which we do not (!xist and other events are 
happening? What’s the next step? 

KONDO: In theory, if we’re branching out 
all the time, then there are an infinite number 
of universes that exist, not necessarily paral- 
lel to our world in the sense that people talk 
about, but continuously branching out The 
problem with that idea is that we are not 
aware of what’s going on in those other 
branches. We have only one branch, in which 
we are stuck. 

ANDREWS; Thar’s another interpretation. 
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Well, I’ve also discovered the Principle of Vio- 
lation of Parity. This happens to socks. You 
never lose two socks. You only lose one. The 
physical manifestation of tills can be seen 
along the Itighway as you drive home tonight. 
You will see, I predict, one shoe along the side 
of the highway. Bui never two. And, as face- 
tious as it sounds, I sometimes think tliat this 
is a manifestation of the basic perversity of 
the universe. Then' is always one shoe, but 
never two. You always lose one sock, but 
never two. There seem to be perverse patterns 
that affect human beings. It might be that th<it 
particular day, as Yoji would say, the car 
decided to keep its keys in a parallel universe. 
When you do certain kinds of solutions in 
equations, you get an infinite series of solu- 
tions, each of which is equally valid. They're 
called Eigen value solutions. When you solve 
a wave equation, or vibrations, or anything 
else like that, you get a whole series. Each of 
these infinite series of equations is a solution. 
In the real world, to get the solution to an 
equation, we add all those up in an infinite 
series of solutions. By analogy, it might be that 
the real nature of the universe is to sura up all 
its divergent or parallel or alternate worlds 
together, and if you’re a godlike figure, you can 
look at those and say, “Reality comprises the 
infinite series solution of these things." How- 
ever, anybody stuck in any one of those given 
Eigen values along the way doesn’t get the 
whole picture. They think they do. They're 
self-consistent. Thi;ir laws work. But if you 
can take an n-dimensional step back and look 
at all those together, you’d say, “Aha! The 
nature of reality is n-ally all tliis stuff. You poor 
human beings are stuck m one of the slices " 
If you’re stuck in one little slice of reality, you 
think that that’s aU There is, but if you had the 
smarts, you could icok over at the next packet 
of information, the next Eigen value that’s par- 
allel to you, and say, “My gosh! They’re kind of 
like we are, only there’s a little bit of differ- 
ence.” And the practical application of this, of 
course, is in science fiction. Some people get 
to make an entire career out of Avriting alter- 
nate history science fiction stories and books 
because they’re frustrated with the progress 
of space exploration. 

KONDO: What ilo you mean? There are 
people who think ihat the history book we 
read is an alternate version. The real history 
is not Avhat we read in our textbooks. They 
are known as revisionist historians. It may be 
far-fetched, but sometimes it’s really true that 
history is written to the convenience or to the 
wishes of the powers-that-be. 

ANDREWS: At science fiction conventions 
over the last ten yeius, people have talked to 
me about this seriously, and I reflected it in 
the story. Many people have had a feeling the 
past ten years that things are not quite right 
History is OK; it’s just kind of strange. It feels 
like we’re living in a strange, parallel time— 
for example, the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union. It seems to be an historical event that 
has started to affect all of history. We didn't 
Continued on page 93 
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Essay 

By George Zebrowski 



Never forget the writers who 
helped build yesterday’s tomorrows. 



A. E. van Vogt 
changed the face of 
SE Cove)' art to The 
World of Null'A by 
Richard Powers. 

B y neglected science fiction writer I DO 
not mean someone whose star is only tem- 
porarily in eclipse or who is a comparative 
newcomer. I mean an exceptional writer of 
many years’ standing whose accomplishments are rec- 
ognized by discerning readers, who may even be a can- 
didate for greatness, but who has few or no awards, poor 
sales, and is usually out of print The publishers have for- 
gotten him, but not all of the readers have. 

Each of the writers discussed below is neglected in dif- 
ferent but significant ways. And tliis list threatens to grow 
constantly, for reasons that have nothing to do with the 
carefully considered merits of the writers. Here, in no 
particular order, are ten writers who, some will say, have 
had their time and are out of fashion; but should not the 
SF readership be above such distractions? Is not SF, by 
its very nature, a literature for the ^es? Should not its 
readership and its publishers at least aspire to see past 
mere temporal provincialisms? It is difficult to grow as a 
reader if important past works are not easily available. 
The saddest part is that this list could easily be three 
times as long, and that new candidates for it are increas- 
ing in numbers with every decade. 

1. CHAD OLIVER (1928-1993) created anthropologi- 
cal science fiction. His training in anthropology perme- 
ated almost all his fiction, in which he achieved a com- 
pelling, graceful style of poetic, vigorous, and thoughtful 
• storytelling. 

One of the key ideas of his Shadoivs in the Sun (1954) 
is that humanoid intelligences are common in our galaxy, 
and that the differences between civilizations may be cul- 
tural, not physical. Nevertheless, Oliver allows the exis- 
tence of wholly alien Others, “intellects vast and cool and 
unsympathetic,” in H. G. Wells’ famous words; but the 




Others are not tire central problem in this involving story 
of a man’s struggle to decide whether he should join tire 
alien culture or stay home. Paul Ellery finally stays behind 
because it would be bad anthropology for him to go. He 
would be exchanging one set of cultural problems for 
another and would haA'e to start from scratch. Character, 
plot, and science move dramatically forward at the same 
time, sparking implications left and right 

In Unearthly Neighbors (1960), we see even more 
pointedly that being alien is not just a physiological dif- 
ference, but also one of culture and history overlaid on 
biology. The anthropological puzzle presented by the 
inhabitants of Sirius Nine is fascinatingly detailed, as are 
the lives of the investigators from our own future Earth. 
It’s a wise novel, facing us with one of the central points 
of all literature — that we mostly do not know what we 
are imder the overlay of civilization. No seeker of tense, 
absorbing narrative will be disappointed as the alternate 
humanity of this novel comes on tlie scene, and we won- 
der what is a human being — ^while feeling Avith harrowing 
dismay that we don’t know who is the alien. 

The Shares of Another Sea (1971) depicts the radically 
different Others only hinted at in Shadows. “Probably the 
best anthropological SF novel ever written— powerful, 
convincing, and dramatic,” wrote fellow scientist-author 
Gregory Benford. Yet the book wjis not reviewed in any 
of the SF magazines, not even in Analog, where Oliver 
was well-known. Writing in The New York Times, the 
great Anthony Boucher called Oliver “a prime contender 
for the Heinlein-Clarke front rank of genuine science fic- 
tion, in which the science is as accurately absorbing as 
the fiction is richly human.” SF’s best and brightest— 
Damon Knight, Harlan Ellison, Frederik Pohl, Michael 
Bishop, Howard Waldrop, and many others— praised 
Oliver extravagantly. With Shores he fulfilled the promise 
of his earlier work, with a novel that Hemingway could 
not have bettered. His last two novels were historical fic- 
tion, Broken Eagle (1989) and Cannibal Owl (1994), and 
both were neglected by their publisher, despite the fact 
that the first won a m^or award. 

Chad Oliver’s SF is extremely rereadable. Even after a 
third or fourth reading ofShores, for example, one is star- 
tled by one’s own differing reactions, including the sheer 
pleasure one derives from the beauty of the novels. In 
recent years I have learned that if I read a particuiar 
Oliver work only once, then I have not really read it. No 
Nebula or Hugo. A Grand Master who can now never 
receive that award. 

2. A E. VAN VOGT’S (1912- ) works exude a steel blue 
strangeness, at once in love with tlie stylized surfaces of 
technology but reminding us that barbarians are in con- 
trol of the toys. His best works were the magazine stories 
of the 1940s, collected into book form in the ’50s and ’60s: 
The Weapon Shops of Isher (1951) and its sequel. The 
Weapons Make)'s (1952); Empire of the Atom (1957) and 
its sequel. The Wizard of Linn (1962). The well-known 
Sian (1951) and the first two World of Null-A novels — 
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Poetry Contest $24,000 in Prizes 



The National Library of Poetry 
to award 250 total prizes 



Owings Mills, Maryland - The National 
Library of Poetry has just announced that 
$24,000 in prizes will be awarded over the 
next 1 2 months in the North American Open 
Amateur Poetry Contest. The contest is open 
to everyone and entry is free. 

“WeTe especially looking for poems 
from new or unpublished poets,” indicated 
Howard Ely, spokesperson for The National 
Library of Poetry, “we have a ten year his- 
tory of awarding large prizes to talented 
poets who have never before won any type 
of writing competition.” 

How To Enter 

Anyone may enter the competition sim- 
ply by sending in one original poem, any 
subject, any style to: 

The National Library of Poetry 
11419 Cronridge Drive 
PO Box 704-1752 
Owings Mills, MD 21117 
The poem should be no more than 20 
lines, and the poet’s name and address must 
appear on the lop of the page. ‘‘Each poem 




The Co mine of Dawn, featured above, 
is one of NLP^s recent deluxe hard- 
bound anthologies. 



received will be acknowledged, usually 
within .seven weeks,” indicated Mr. Ely. 

Possible Publication 
Many submitted poems will also be 
considered for inclusion in one of The 
National Library of Poetry’s forthcoming 
hardbound anthologies. Anthologies pub- 
lished by the organization have included. 
On the Threshold of a Dream, Days of 
Future ’.V Past, and Of Diamonds and Rust, 
among others. 



The World of NuU-A (1948) and The Players 
of NuU-A (1956) — offer some of the most 
dreamlike enjoyments to be found in SF, 
beauties to be found nowhere else. The 
Mixed Men (1952) is vividly beautiful; The 
Voyage of the Space Beagle (1950) is better 
than any Star Trek stoiy. 

Yet today this author who helped make 
hardcover SF publishing in the 1950s a suc- 
cess is all but forgotten. His decline may have 
started with Damon Knight’s destructive 
analysis of The World of NuU-A, which may 
have been literally correct but pointless, 
given van Vogt’s specific literary goals. Van 
Vogt’s influence can clearly be seen in Alfred 
Bester’s first two novels, especially in The 
Stars My Destination (1957); in the early 
work of Philip K. Dick, most obviously in 
Solar Lottery (1955) and The World Jones 
Made (1956); in the work of Charles L. Har- 
ness (probably his greatest disciple); in Kurt 
Vonnegut’s The Sirens of Titan (1959); and. 
now that I can look back across two decades 
as a writer, in my own The Omega Point Tril- 
ogy (1983). Here is one of the last living mas- 
ters of bp’s Golden Age of the 1940s, yet he 
has no Hugo, no Nebula, no Grand Master 
Nebula, and his work is nearly unavailable. 

3. CHARLES L. H.\RNESS (1915- ) is rec- 
ognized as a living legend by all the ra^or ref- 
erence works on SF. 77ieRose(1953)and77?e 
Paradox Men (1953; definitive edition, Eas- 
ton Press, 1992) are remarkable develop- 
ments of van Vogtian SF: “wide-screen 
baroque,” as Brian Aldiss has described them. 
Yet he has not a single award, and his sui>- 
porters have to struggle to get his earlier 
work reprinted. His recent works, Krono 
(1988) and Lurid Dreams (1990), received 
enthusiastic reviews in both Locus and The 
New York Times, yet his publishers blamed 
Harness for the poor sales of his books, not, 
themselves. His suiJporters— Brian Aldiss, 
Damon Knight, Michael Moorcock, and the 
many readers who haunt used bookstores for 
his editions (which are collector’s items) — 
know better. His neglect, and the failure of 
publishers to present his work in the manner 
that it deserves, is baffling. 

4. JAMES GUNN (1923- ) has not been 
neglected as an historian and critic of SF, but 
these accomplishments have diverted atten- 
tion from his exceptional fiction. In 1958, at 
the dawn of the space ^e, Gunn’s story, “Tht; 
Cave of Night," readied the center of popular 
culture Tvhen it was presented as a teleplay 
by DesUu Playhouse, with E. G. Marshall as 
the scientist and Lee Marvin starring as the 
astronaut! The story was part of Gunn’s 
remarkable Station in Space (1958), a novel 
about the lives of astronauts during the early 
years of solar system exploration that not 
only catches the ambivalence of culture and 
politics to space exploration and foreshad- 
ows later ’60s skepticism about the Moon pro- 
gram, but also presents space travel grimly, 
realistically, ironically, even mockingly- 
looking forward in certain ways to Barry N. 
Malzberg’s later cycle of stories and novels 
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about astronauts, of ivliich the best known is 
tlie John W. Campbell Memorial Award-win- 
ning Beyond Apollo (1972). 

Of Gimn’s more than twenty other books. 
The Joy Makers (1961) has an icy clarity and 
a seductive plausibility that puts it at the top 
of the sociological school of SF that flowered 
in tlie 1950s. Star Bridge (1955), written with 
Jack Williamson, is a colorful space opera, 
filled with exciting imagery. The Listeners 
(1972) is still the definitive novel about radio 
contact with an alien civilization. 

I single out Station inSpacebecause of the 
way it has dated. SF novels are now begin- 
ning to date in a truly science fictional way. 
So-called dated SF works can well be 
regarded as “alternative histories,” and sud- 
denly their “datedness” disappears! Gunn’s 
novel was as much about its own time as 
about the future it looked forward to, and that 
makes Station in Space a fascinating piece 
of cultural history. Although the ambition of 
much SF is to transcend the times in which it 
is written, the cultural setting in which a work 
is written is inescapable. SF should continiK; 
to speculate about possible futures, but as 
individual works date, they will acquire a dou- 
ble horizon— past ideals and hopes for the 
future contrasted, even at war with the con- 
straints of the present in which the works are 
written. Gunn’s novel seemed dated in the 
'70s, even though tlie space program in the 
book might well have been possible in the 
'50s. That program is beginning to happen in 
the '90s. And when all the social and personal 
details are the stuff of historical fiction, the 
ideas mav still have been prophetic. 

5. JAMES BLISH (1921-1975) wrote a fault- 
less prose that captured what may be called 
“the pure science fictional feeling.” like van 
Vogt, he seemed to have tapped into what 
many readers expected science fiction to 
be— intellectual, questing, and turning on 
moments of insiglit and quiet grandeur. One 
of his most memorable books, The Seedling 
Stars (1957), haimts readers who come to it 
in their teens and twenties; and the book 
bestows the same satisfactions when reread 
at any age. The stories that make up this 
chronicle all deal with “pantropy,” the bio- 
tech that adapts humanity to alien worlds 
rather than adapting those worlds to human- 
ity. The wonderful, tragic, and sublime 
insights that weave through these stories 
make for a beautiful book. That nearly all of 
Blish’s work is out of print is a great pity. Tlie 
vast, noble Cities in Right (1970) tetralogj’, 
which first developed the theme of mobile 
space habitats, and the Hugo Award-winning 
A Case of Conscience (1958), a shattering 
examination of religious faith, should be per- 
manent backlist items for bookstores. 

6. WARD MOORE (1903-1978) wrote 
Greener Than You Think (1947) and Bnng 
the Jubilee (1953). The first is a satirical eco- 
logical disaster novel; the second an alternate 
American history in ivhich the South won the 
Civil Waj-. He also wrote two justly famoius 
stories, “Lot” and “Lot’s Daughter.” There has 
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kn iUustmtionfrom an early edition of 
Jules Verne’s SF classic Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea A new, more com- 
plete and more accurately translated edi- 
tion has recently been published by the 
Naval Institute Press. 



never been a collection of his short fiction, 
although there are (“nough stories for at least 
two volumes. 

7. JULES VERNE (1828-1905) may seem a 
poor choice for a neglected writer, but the 
facts are surprising. There is no reliable edi- 
tion of Verne’s sixty-five books in English. 
They have all been cut by one-quarter or 
more, rewritten, bowdlerized, censored, and 
poorly translated. Europeans know a vastly 
different Verne — a witty, elegant, scientifi- 
cally accurate writer — ^than do English-speak- 
ing readers and are often taken aback by the 
low esteem in which Verne is held in America 

What was done? to Verne in English 
amounts to literary assassination, a fact care- 
fully documented by SF scholar Everett F 
Bleiler and translator Walter James Miller. It 
has taken more than 123 years for a complete, 
unexpurgated, and superbly translated ver- 
sion of Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea (1993, Naval Institute Press) to be pub- 
lished in English! Throw away your old edi- 
tions, which are nearly worthless, and buy 
this new edition of a classic Verne novel, 
translated by Walter James Miller and Fred- 
erick Paul Walter. 

8. R. A LAFFERTY (1914- ) has been almost 
completely abandoned by American publish- 
ing and, to some degree, by his fellow writers. 
He never received a .Nebula and was awarded 
only one Hugo, a long time ago, which was 
given to him with some reluctance, it seemed 
to me, when I saw him accept it (he had to 
share it in a tie with two other authors). The 
excuses given by publishers for not support- 
ing him are a confession of the increasing 
inability of publisher to sell books, or to lead 
the public rather thiin to follow it 'The addi- 
tional failure of LaffcYity to be honored with a 
Grand Master Nebula Award prompts me to 
shout William Butler Yeats’ judgment to his 
fellow Irish citizens when Sean O’Casey's 

Continued on page 100 
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Y FRIEND Chuck says we 
use up space in our brains 
for every song we’ve ever 
heard twice. Drive in your 
car scanning the radio for 
something that doesn’t 
■suck, scan button scan 
button scan button, and it’s more computing 
power than they had for all the 
Apollo missions put together: 

“ — thing I do, I do it for — ” 
punch 

“ — West Virginia — ” 
punch 

“ — your cheatin’ — ” 
punch 

“ — out what you mean to — ” 
punch 

“ — all live in a—” 
punch 

“ — baby don’t get hooked — ” 
oh god punch. 

He said it the first time at a 
party, and we all laughed and 
went back to dancing to old 
songs we anticipated all the 
words to and finished our beer 
and went home. 1 didn’t think 
about it much at first. Juggling a hundred things, 
same as everyone in this postmodern world, job 
and commute and friends and Ralph and family, 
and every little remark isn’t going to stick. 

He said it a second time when I was driving him 
to pick up his car at the shop. I turned on the radio, 
and he said, “Paula Abdul. ‘Straight Up.’ Now tell 
me, how many brain cells wasted to get that in two 
seconds flat?” 

“You don’t listen to Paula Abdul,” I told Chuck, 
who favors male blues singers and women coun- 
try stars, for no reason I can fathom. 



Sweet 

BELLS 

JANGLED 



BY MARTHA SOUKUP 
Illustration by Greg Carter 



Something terrible was trapped in Laurie’s 
brain. Somethmg she could not get out. 
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“That’s it exactly, Laurie!” he said cheerfully. “See, that only 
makes it worse. A shoe commercial and all that unavoidable radio 
and video exposure, and now 1 couldn’t blast that song out of my 
brain with a firehose. Space in my brain I could be using to locate 
and destroy the sitcom gene.” 

“What?" 

“The gene that drives people to create and watch sitcoms. I’d win 
the Nobel Prize if I developed a way to eliminate that sucker. Eugen- 
ics, hell, I don’t care, it’s worth the slippery etlucal slope.” 

I laughed. Chuck has strong opinions. 

“You don’t like Paula Abdul either,” he said, “but you knew what 
that song was by the time the speakers warmed up, which is, given 
modem technology, twelve-hundredths of a second. You see, you 



half a verse or two. I don’t know the song well enough to sing it, just 
to recognize it. Along with every other song I’d scanned on the radio 
tliat afternoon. Every single one. All the fragments of which seemed 
to be stuck in ray head. 

I stopped at a comer market and bought an overpriced bottle of 
aspirin. Tlie store stereo was playing, I instantly recognized, a soupy 
reinstrumentation of “Pennsylvania 6-5000,” and by the time the cashier 
handed me my change, it switched to an even soupier version of tlie 
Beatles’ “Michelle,” which had been pretty soupy to start out with. 1 
took three tablets, but my headache was worse by the time I’d fought 
my way, radio turned off, back across the bridge. I got home, listened 
to the cassette on the answering machine play me Ralph’s voice about 
plans for tomorrow instead of another old melody, buried my face in one 



I REACHED around for the radio for a 
half -minute or so before I realized I wasn’t hearing 
the whole song, just a few lines from the chorus 
over and over, in my head. 



can’t avoid it. Your brain is being invaded and taken over entirely by 
pop-music memes.” 

“Memes?” Traffic on the Bay Bridge was crawling as ever. I con- 
centrated on keeping a car’s length between us and the rust spots on 
the fender in front of us. 

“I mean the little pieces of infomiation that get passed from per- 
son to person like they have a life of their own. Memes. Like with 
genes, but not always as much fim as passing your genes on. Your 
brain, everyone’s brain, is filling up with detailed, useless knowledge 
about popular music, to the eventual exclusion of everything else. If 
you graph all the curves and dot all tlie i's.” 

Chuck was being amusing as usual. 

—At the same time. 

At the same time, I was punching channels, through airwaves long 
since conquered by oldies stations, to find a song either one of us 
(both, for preference) could tolerate. 

“—by your man—” 
punch 

“ — precious moments — ” 
punch 

“ — on the end of lonely — ’’ 
punch 

“- not me baby I’m too — ” 

I left it on that station. Chuck was still talking. You can wind him 
up and keep him going for hours. As Chrissie Hynde went on singing 
about her attitude, I was realizing I also had the most recent Pepsi jin- 
gle in my brain, and it had been there for a long time witliout my even 
paying attention. It had probably been idling in there for an hour, 
since I turned off the television, and it still was circling around. I was 
listening to the song on the radio, and I had the Pepsi jingle, and that 
Paula Abdul song that had started the whole conversation was in 
there too, no more to my taste than Chuck’s. 

I tried to concentrate on the road and my driving, and I’d already jet- 
tisoned any effort to concentrate on Chuck’s jabbering. Three songs, 
four songs, five and six, as the radio turned to new ones, and the old 
ones wouldn’t fade away. Trying to forget tliem just made me notice 
how present they were, one fragmented line or riff on top of another. 

I fumbled one-handed in my purse for some aspirin. There wasn't 
any. 

The only thing I knew for sure when I dropped Chuck off was that 
there was a Pearl Jam song on the radio. I could sing it to you. Well, 



pillow and put the other across ray ears, and fell asleep after a while, 

“Mr. Jones” was playing when I woke up. Talking Heads, not 
Counting Crows, and not Dylan singing about the guy who didn’t know 
what was happening. I reached around for the radio for a half-minute 
or so before I realized I wasn’t hearing the whole song, just a few lines 
from the chorus over and over, in my head. Now that I was awake 
enough to think of it, all three versions came' to mind. Then that cot- 
ton commercial, with the lyrics from its alternate versions switching 
and jumbling together. I groaned and went to look for coffee. 

Tlie machine had another message on it. The phone’s ring must not 
have penetrated the pillow. While the coffee brewed, steaming out 
head-clearing incense, I played it back. 

“Laurie? It’s Ralph. You in? OK, you must be in the shower. Don't 
forget my parents are coming in Friday. I can cook spaghetti or some- 
thing, but be thinking about dessert. See you tonight, six at your 
office, OK? Dinner’s my treat this time." I hit the rewind button. My 
headache from the night before lingered around the edges of raj- 
skull, so I headed for the bathroom, zapping ihe television on with the 
remote as I went by; a jolly man stood reciting a list of temperatures. 

When I came back out, tongue curling from the taste of the aspirin, 
a jingle was burbling about the life-changing qualities of a candy bar. I 
zapped the television off again, but it was too late; the commercial had 
switched to a long-distance company ad that also had a tlieme song, 
wliich clashed badly with the candy bar jingle. Both of them mixed 
indiscriminately wiffi better songs in my head. I knew both commer- 
cials by heart; everyone must; they were in heavy rotation lately. 

The radio at the office was set, as usual, to a light-rock station, just 
audible. Normally I barely noticed it. I was sure I barely noticed it. It 
was hard to remember what was ordinary. 

Today it was like barely noticing a toothache, but then the 
toothache gets worse and worse; my ears strained and I said to 
myself, yes, Pliil Collins; yes, Mariah Caiey; yes, Glenn Frey; I remem- 
ber tlie sweater I was wearing when I saw that movie, I spilled cocoa 
on it last year and had to throw it out. Chik chik chik, like counters 
snapping over on some old-fashioned meter, like a stranger was sit- 
ting in my brain keeping score, flipping beads on a mental abacus. 

When the same candy bar jingle came on, 1 nearly snapped my pen- 
cil lead. Reconciling shipping invoices wasn’t an engaging enough 
task to keep the radio from driving me crazy. I went to talk to Debby, 
the receptionist. 
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“Boss Bob likes it on this station,” she told me. “He says it’s relax- 
ing and comfortable and it makes all the thirty- and forty-somethings 
more productive.” 

“Maybe we’d be more productive if the music wasn’t distracting 
us,” I said. 

She looked at me as though I’d said chocolate was good for your 
health but you wouldn’t want to eat it every day. “This place gets bor- 
ing enough as it is,” she said decidedly. I went back to my desk and 
catalogued Bruce Hornsby, late Moody Blues, early Paul Simon, Lisa 
Stansfield, George Harrison, the local Chevrolet dealer’s Jingle, Neil 
Diamond, Boyz II Men, Annie Lennox, Whitney Houston— 

At my three-thirty break I phoned Chuck at his bookshop, He left 
me on hold for five minutes and picked up again with a cheery “Hi- 
ho." Behind his voice, filtered by the phone connection, I could hear 
the Beach Boys’ Pel Sounds album. Chuck plays his own CDs on liis 
shop stereo. 

“That tiling you said, about songs filling up our brains,” I said. “Is 
there — I don’t know, can that be dangerous?” Chuck’s store is tiny, a 
former candy shop witli the shelves stacked two deep in places, but 
it has a section full of odd psychology and sociology texts, all of 
which he reads before he shelves them. 

“How so?” Chuck said promptly. Most people would wonder why 
1 was asking. Chuck just thinks every question is interesting. 

Roberta Flack came on the office stereo. 

I wasn’t sure what I wanted to ask, or how to ask it viithout look- 
ing foolish, and five minutes on hold hadn’t helped. “I don’t know; it 
was interesting. I wondered if there were... any psychological con- 
ditions that could be traced to, you know, a kind of data overload.” 

“Like is anyone catatonic not because their genes programmed it 
or their parents were cold and distant, but because the old internal 
jukebox is clogged?” Chuck asked. “Cool theory, Laurie." 

But not a pretty thought. “Well?” 

“I’ve never heard of anything like that. Some schizophrenics hear 
music, but that’ll work the other way around, dysfunction first, music 



Ralph was late. Ralph was always ute. I paced up and down the 
lobby, the metal heel-savers on my pumps clicking unpleasantly on the 
tile floor to the beat of “Happy Loving Couples," a Joe Jackson song 
that had played on his car stereo on our second date. It was sort of our 
song. To have an “our song” these days you liave to be ironic about it 

I forced myself to slow down. Now my heels clicked at ballad 
tempo. For several full seconds I had not a single song in my head; 
I’d slowed enough to throw Joe right out of gear. But “I Can’t Make 
You Love Me” came in to fill the vacuum. The ghost of Railt’s rasping 
voice might have been pleasant if it had only been more than two 
lines of tlie chorus repeating over and over. So much music, and all 
of it in broken bits. My brain was a DJ scratching LPs, but a lanre DJ. 
A white DJ from the suburbs who had moved to a city in which office 
managers played soft rock all day. A DJ fully capable of leaving the 
same few bars of a song playing monotonously all day. 

A sadistic idiot WASP DJ. 

“Honey, hi," said Ralph, and pecked me on the cheek. 

I wanted to hit something; I reminded myself it wasn’t Ralph I 
wanted to hit. I gave him a quick hug and tugged my purse up to my 
shoulder. He walked me through the revolving doois, whistling a 
Lionel Richie tune that put me right back into junior high school hell. 
Maybe I did want to hit him. 

The restaurant was Italian and played snatches of Top 40 classical 
insistently, nothing that couldn’t be recognized in a flash by anyone 
who’d ever tuned to PBS: Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Brahms, and 
nothing the slightest bit obscure by any of tltem. I ordered some food 
and ate and tried to chat But I kept being distracted by tlie next tliree- 
minute chunk of Beetlioven. That it was played softly only made me 
strain harder to figure out why I recognized it. 

“Mom’s decided to get a red-estate license,” Ralph said. 

“Oh?” I said. Wait, no, that was different: that was an extremely 
familiar melody by, who was that? Tchaikovsky. I thought;. 

“Into tlie last hole anyway, which he never birdies, so he couldn’t 
stop talking about it.” 



CAN^T THINK offhand of any studies that 
suggest our brains can be topped off with raw 
data. It’s not like a washing machine you overstuff 
and get suds all over the floor, you know?” 



second, right? I can’t think oGhand of any studies that suggest oiu- 
brains can be topped off with raw data. It’s not like a washing 
machine you overstuff and get suds all over the floor, you know?” 

I made myself laugh. My head hurt. Chuck and his analogies. Prob- 
ably he didn't know anything at all except how to sound like he knew 
what he was talking about. Still, he was the only one to ask. 

“But if someone did get an overstuffed brain, what could he do 
about it?” 

“Mm,” he said. “Meditate. Clear that jeUy out. Fill it with clear good 
karmic peace. Om money Padres, etc. Or you might prefer to medi- 
tate on the Giants.” 

But then I hadn’t really expected any help. “Or the 49ers,” I said. 
“Break’s over, gotta go." 

“Seeya,” Chuck said. “Say, do you think you could drive me to the 
dentist’s Saturday?” 

“Wliat happened to your car?” 

“Broke again,” he said breezily. “Didn’t even make it to the bridge; 
they had to tow it back. Don’t worry, I took the Bart train home.” 

I hadn’t been worried. Chuck always manages. He managed to get 
me to agree to drive him to his dentist before I hung up. 



I shook my head. It had been sometliing about real estate. 

Oh. He’d skipped tracks while Tchaikovsky was playing. I said some- 
thing about how his mom could sell us one of tliose country-club houses 
right by a course someday if I became a convert. To show I’d been lis- 
tening all along. Ralph laughed and it was Strauss playing this time. 

The only thing good about it was tliat it had driven Richie out of 
my head. Riclrie came with a lot of ugly awkwai'd memories of being 
thirteen at stupid school dances. 

But when we left the restamant, Ralph started wlustling the song 
tliat went witlr that old video about the blind ait student, and there 
went the flimsy bulwark of the Hayden violin bit that I’d been trying 
to keep a mental grip on, in preference to whatever else might invade 
my aching head. 

“Laurie, are you OK?” he said, letting me go tlirough the MUNI turn- 
style ahead of him. 

“Please don’t whistle,” I said. 

“What?" His eyebrows are set a little wider than liis eyes, giving 
him a constantly quizzical look. And an innocent one, but he was 
innocent. He was not trying to torture me. He wasn’t. 

I shook my head. 
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“Is it a headache, honey?” he said. 

“Sure. Yeah," I said. Matter of definition. If banal melodies have 
sharp elbows, they were surely braising the insides of my skull with 
all the somersaulting around they were doing in there. 

“Wait, I’ve got some aspirin,” he said. He reached into the inner breast 
pocket of his jacket and held out one of those little rectangular tins at 
me. “They’re the land with the coating; you can swallow them diy.” 

So I took two aspirins, because I didn’t want to tell Ralph anything 
as stupid as that I couldn’t get a bunch of stupid snatches of stupid 
son^ out of my stupid head. 

The signs lit up for the J train. “Should I come with you tonight?” 
Ralph asked. 

“Urn.” 



This was blessedly not one of those nights. 

The Indigo Girls were now playing in my head, anotlier one of those 
crippled brain-songs witlr most of tlie chorus :uid only a line or so of 
verse. It was better than Lionel Richie, but it ^vas still getting to me. 

I threw my Jacket on the living room chair. “Memes,” I said. 
“Goddamn.” 

I was out of milk. I was out of juice. I was out of soda Let's go out 
to the lobby, my brain sang, to gel owselves a ireatl “Shut up,” I said. 
I put my jacket back on. 

When I returned from the store with orange juice, milk, and Coke — 
I was parched, maybe it was the aspirin or something— the cat 
dashed in ahead of me. “Great,” I said. For no reason at all. Mister 
Rogers started singing that he liked me as I was. Not really, of course. 



SOI TOOK TWO aspirins, because I didn’t 
want to tell Ralph anything as stupid as that I 
couldn’t get a bunch of stupid snatches of stupid 
songs out of my stupid head. 



“Sure, I understand. Go home and lie down, honey. My parents get 
in at six tomorrow night. Maybe we can have lunch tomorrow to iron 
out the plans? Your place for dinner, right?" 

“Call me,” I said, and got on the J, leaving Ralph to wait for the 
train to his place. 

Somebody’s yellow-brown cat was rolling around under the 
bush by my building’s front door, A song about dancing on ceilings 
was replaced with one about two cats in tlie yard. I tried to remem- 
ber any tunes with at least a harder edge than eitlier of those, as I let 
myself into the stairwell. I felt like I was drowning in syrup. 

Now everything is easy, said the idiot radio in my head. 

“Die, cat,” I said, out loud, finally getting the key in its slot. My head 
did hurt, and Ralph’s aspirins weren’t helping. The cat kept rolling 
around. Fleas, or it liked the smell of earth and sap. Cats didn’t know 
anything about music. I hated the cat. 

My apartment was in the attic, three small rooms with sloping ceil- 
ings and a tiny, tubless bathroom. It was tire first place I’d had all to 
myself in San Francisco. My friend Jen had told me when the old lady 
who used to live there had finally given up on climbing two steep flights 
of stairs every day and moved out, and I’d signed a lease before the 
landlady could place an ad. Jen lived in tlie second-floor flat. I remem- 
bered the song Jen and Harriet were playing on tlieir cheap old con- 
sole stereo after I looked at the little place above theirs and had signed 
the lease in the landlord’s place below tlieirs. It was an Indigo Girls 
tune, and Harriet sang along with it as she poured me celebratory tea 

Also downstairs lived Jen and Harriet’s roommate Duv, asmall dark- 
eyed guy who liked rap and occasionally acted in what he called semi- 
professional theater. Tire first time I'd seen liim, in a dusty tiny theater 
that used to be a storefront church, was in an “authentic” production 
of Hamlet, which meant that Gertrude and Ophelia were played by 
men in drag. With liis gentle inward manner, Duv made an affecting 
Ophelia, though I never forgot it was him. It might have helped if there 
had been more than fifteen people in the audience. How sad he’d 
sounded whispering “0, what a noble mind is here o’er thrown," rougli- 
ening Ophelia’s voice with emotion for “Now see tliat noble and most 
sovereign reason, like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh...." 

I think he was seeing the Hamlet on the side, because the night the 
show ended was one of tlie nights he came home and cranked his rap 
music so loud you could hear it in Berkeley. He always did that when 
something went wrong with his love life. 



I stumbled up the stairs cursing at the cat I’d left the upstairs door 
open, since I was just running to the comer, ;md the cat was sitting 
in my chair, scratching furiously. 

“Now you’ve brought fleas in, you mangey little idiot" ^ said. Tlie 
cat looked miserable. I sighed and scratched its ear. It pushed its 
head hard gainst my fingers and I realized why Mister Rogers was 
still crooning: we’d had an orange tabby when I was five or six. I used 
to pet it while watching television. 

The world was just a minefield for memes. “Memes,” I told the cat 
which was purring and scratcliing at its other ear while still pushing 
against my hand. “Like fleas. If you see one, there are another two 
hundred you don’t see, waiting to pounce and bite.” 

Tlie cat pulled its head out from under my hand and chewed at its 
flank. 

“You can’t get them one at a time,” I said. “There’s always more.” I 
forced Mister Rogers to stop. A sprightly Electric Company tune 
stepped right into his place, but all I could remember was the melody 
and “Immediate! L Yl" 

Oh god. 

Duv turned on his stereo below me, Boom ba-doom ba-doom ba- 
doom boom boom!, the familiar rhytlim of lus very favorite album, 
which would now play for three hours, four times through mini- 
mum— that and the Electric Company, 

Absolutely not any more. I couldn’t do this I couldn’t do this. 

I shooed the cat out. He was too well-fed noi to belong somewhere, 
to somebody who refused to spray enough for fleas like I’d have to 
now. I dragged back up the stairs, hauling my hands along the railing. 
It felt like I was drowning, trying to pull myself out of the water. 

“Immediately,” I said. “Memes. Poison tliem.” 

Ba-doom ba-doom. Immediate L Y\ Om money Giants hum, I 
thought. Just nothing. Just nothing, please, .fust detach from it ail. 
Come on, please. 

OK. If it was going to be that way. 

I turned on tire clock radio and found some “modem" rock that 
was sbc years old if it was a day. I remembered it playing when I 
moved to the city. I turned on television and found Whitney Houston. 
That movie she was in. I turned on the stereo in tire living room and 
punched the button for the classical station. Italian food with Ralph. 

“Om," I said. “Om.” 

Let the goddamn memes fight it out among themselves. Like cal- 
ico cats. Eat each other the hell up. 
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Bum themselves out. 

It was a long, long night. 

My head still hurt, but I’d given up on aspirin. I lay in bed while 
sounds pounded at me from four directions at once. North east west 
south. Point line space time. Spring summer fall winter. Eartli air fire 
water. Memes and memes, everything connected to everything, mad- 
dening. I didn’t want them, music reminding me of everything and 
everything reminding me of music. 

The ceiling seemed to fall away from me. I sometimes had fevers as 
a little girl, tlie world gone distant and unfamiliar, sti-ange, my mother 
singing a lullaby to sootlre me to sleep, familiar old melody but strange 
in my sickbed, not soothing or upsetting but detached and alien; how 
it would feel like I was falling away from everything until I finally woke 
up, fever broken. And I fell, through my bed without going anywhere, 
past a place where none of the sounds were familiar anymore. 

And I fell. 

A lot of things were loud when I woke up. I turned the knob on the 
dock by my bed and it was quieter. Tltere were more buttons to push 
in the living room. 

My head felt hollow, or stuffed with cotton. There was a reason 
that was good. I’d remember it later. 

There were things I had to do, I thought. 'The kitchen, that was the 
kitchen, coffee machine, fill it with water. La la la la dah, what was 
that? Nothing, gone. 

Tlie phone machine blinking, that was athing to do, punch the but- 
ton. Chuck’s voice: “You in bed already? Laurie? Hello? OK, for the 
macliine and for the record. Just in case you were still hung up on that 
music memes business. There really isn’t anything to it, you know. 
The brain’s probably supposed to work that way. Your brain makes 
all these connections, synapse to synapse. Associational. Like a holo- 
gram, not linear like a book or a record. If you pinned me down and 
made me swear in court. I’d guess that’s how the brain actually works, 
by having patterns to associate with each other. Patterns of patterns, 
associations, you see, not little discrete bytes. Why babies should be 



a moment Then it pulled away and fell away and was gone. “Listen. 
I can’t break away for lunch at all today. I’ll just bring my parents 
over when they get to the airport tonight, OK? I’ll just do pasta and a 
salad, it’ll be easy; there’s no pressure with my folks, you know.” Who 
was this? The phone kept talking like that but there was a sweet 
silence in my head. After a while tlie phone' stopped talking, and I 
said, “OK,” and it said, “OK, love you,” and I hung up. 

Nicer and emptier. Noises would happen in the air around me 
somehow and fall away, and everywhere they fell away from was so 
quiet and clean. The papers were making less sense but that was OK 
Who would push around paper? 

Something was ringing (—pick up that lelepko-0‘0-ne?—3nd it fell 
away and was gone), but after a while it stopped. I could hear myself 
breathe. There were sounds all around but they were like pebbles 
falling down a hill, random jangles. There was a reason that was good. 

“Laurie, are you OK?" It was the girl who sat at that desk. I smiled. 
She looked nice. “Laurie, what’s wrong?" 

The chair was nice too; sitting was nice. 

“Look, I called your friend Jennifer Hill. Her name was under ‘con- 
tact in case of emergency’ on yoim persormel files. She’s going to be 
here soon, OK?” 

I was hungry, though. A girl was talking to me about someone 
named Jennifer. 

“Laurie!” A woman witli short dark hair. I smiled at her too. “Wake 
up, Laurie, talk to us.” 

“Hello,” I said (Hello baaaabyl what? gone notliing). 

Then I was in the back of a big vehicle and it made a whooping 
noise in a rhythm like — like — Tliere was a noise, and then a white 
room and white people in white clothes. 

“Laurie, honey,” said someone who wasn’t wearing white. His eye- 
brows were wide and liis eyes were wet. I didn’t remember what you 
said when people’s eyes were wet, so I smiled at him. Two other peo- 
ple stood behind him, holding his arms tight, wrinklierpeople. I srniled 
at them too. Lots of people came in after liim, times that were different 



NICER AND EMPTIER. Noises would 

happen in the air around me somehow and fall 
away, and everywhere they fell away from 
was so quiet and clean. 



raised in enriched environments with lots of different stimuli, except 
for maybe violent cartoons, except I never found anything wrong 
witli those. Hey, maybe you could develop a computer that worked 
with melodies instead of in binary? Or cartoon imagery? This could 
make our fortimes yet. No, don’t thank me. Well. Seeya.” 

The phone machine had gone on for a long time and now it 
stopped. Bubble sound in the kitchen, oh, it was water boiling, I hit 
the switch and it stopped too. 

Bus pass train office. “Didn’t you wear that yesterday?” said Deb- 
bie at the desk. I thought she might be right. Sounds were coming 
from behind and over her somewhere, a little box mounted on the 
wall. “If I could put time in a—” the box was saying. Something about 
camp, fishing, a phone call (“Grandma’s dying, sweetheart, we’re 
coming out to get — ”), and then I couldn’t make sense of the sounds 
at all, and what had I been thinking? Gone. Not important. 

Debbie was looking at me. She’d said something, I was supposed 
to say something. “Hi,” I said. I went to my desk. 

The papers and numbeis made sense for a long time. I bent over 
them, 'hie phone rang. “Hi, hon,” said a voice. It was Ralph. Happy 
loving couples make it look — One of tliose noises in my head just for 



A woman with short dark hair held hands tightly with a woman with 
curly light hair. “We worked out a deal with Mrs. Springer she won’t 
be renting out your place before spring; we’ni paying her enough to 
hold it. So you come home, OK? We don’t need someone upstairs who 
plays disco all night or something, good neighbors are hard to find,” 
It was quiet for a while. 

“Don’t worry, I’ll get to the dentist somehow,” said someone in a 
funny, tight voice. “That’s a joke. You get out of here, OK? Who am 1 
going to talk to about all tlie stupid things eveiyone else gets tired of? 
One day we’re shooting the shit, and the next day all the neurologists 
say they’re stumped.” 

His eyes were wet Had I seen sometliing hke tliat before? “Don’t 
you tiy to go and be more interesting tlian me, Laurie, I have lots more 
interesting things to bore you with when you’re better. You can’t know 
too many interesting things. Sherlock Holmes wanted to forget every- 
thing he didn’t have a use for to clear up space. Conan Doyle had him 
say that in a story, but people have a use for e\ erything. Did I tell you 
we could make a fortune designing a computer that worked that way?” 
Tlien he made a lot of funny noises in his tliroat, but they washed 
away in the burbly sounds from the box on the bedside table. □ 
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1. Beer lUuts 




Money may be the root 
of all evil, but in the not 
too distant future, it 
will spark miracles. 



HE SIGN READ HONEYMAN’S HEROES, AND FEA- 
tured a cartoonish illustration of a Dagwood-style 
sandwich. Two slabs of painted pumpernickel sep- 
arated by approximately six inches of various lun- 
cheon meats, cheeses, lettuce, pickles, tomatoes, 
sauerkraut, and hot peppers, dripping with mus- 
tard and mayo. The name of the artist was 
scrawled in the lower right comer Suki Netsuke. 
In the lower left: ESTABLISHED 1978. 

The sign hung above the door of a small shop 
on Washington Street, in Hoboken, New Jersey. 
The time was noon, on a vibrantly surmy Monday 
in June. The door to the shop was locked, a plac- 
ard in the window turned to CLOSED. The placard 
was fingerprinted in ketchup. 

Washington Street was busy vrith two-way auto 
traffic, with pedestrians and cyclists. Moderate- 
sized buildings lined each side of the broad avenue, 
businesses below, residences above. There was a 
faint odor from the river to the east lying atop the 
scents of exhaust and cooking. The Maxwell House 
plant, down where 12th Street met Hudson, dif- 
fused an onuiipresent odor of roasting coffee, like 
a percolator of the gods. Spanish chatter, hiss of air 
brakes, thump of off-loaded cardboard boxes hit- 
ting the sidewalk, iirfant squalling, teenage brawl- 
ing, sirens, music — ^the little city was noisily alive. 

Dovm the sidewalk a block away from the sand- 
wich shop a man walked absentmindedly along. 
He had a thick, ginger-colored beard, longish hair 
under a Mets cap. He wore sneakers, jeans, and a 
baseball shirt that bore the legend SPONSORED 
BY HONEYMAN’S HEROES on the back. He was 
trim, gracile rather than muscular. Twenty years 
ago, he had been certified a world-class diver. 
Good genes and a moderate appetite, rather than 
any strenuous regimen of exercise, had helped him 
keep his youthful build. 
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BY PAUL DI FILIPPO 





The man walked past a drycleaner’s, a bookstore, a bar, a bodega, 
a botanica. His hands were in tlie pockets of his jeans, jingling a few 
coins; he whistled a shapeless tune. 

Wlien he arrived at the sandwich shop, he grasped tlie worn han- 
dle of the door without noticing the CLOSED sign, and attempted to 
enter. Wlien the door did not inmiediately open, he seemed baffled. 
It took him a moment to decide there was no mistake on his part He 
looked at the illustration of the gargantuan sandwich above the door. 
He studied the fingerprinted placard. Shading his eyes, he peered 
through tlie window at the darkened interior of the store. Had he pos- 
sessed a driver’s license, he would in all likelihood have removed it 
from liis wallet and examined it, just to verify that he was indeed 
Roiy Honeyman, and that this was his place of business. 

Having made up his mind that the forlorn shop was, after all, his 
establishment, and that it was still locked up tight when it should 
have been opened for an hour, in anticipation of the lunchtime rush, 
Honeyman stepped back from the door and muttered two words: 

“Goddamn Nerfball.” 

Then he pivoted and stalked away, with an angry determination. 

Honeyman walked north on Washington until he came to 14th 
Street. Tlie smell of coffee grew stronger, then weakened. At 14th, he 
turned east, toward the river. The neighborhood became dingier, 
poorer, unkempt Abandoned buildings alternated witli tough-look- 
ing lounges (LADIES WELCOME) and apartments sporting broken 
windows patched with cardboard and tape. Factories and ware- 
houses began to predominate. A fish-processing plant exuded a mar- 
itime stench. A cat prowled hopefully outside tlie building. Honey- 
man thought he recognized Cardinal Ratzinger. 

The crosstown streetfinally dead-ended at the Hudson. A rusty chain- 
link fence separated the street from a flat wasteland of wee^ stud- 
ded with abandoned tires, plastic bags, shopping carts, car hulks. . .. 
Across the sprawling river Manhattan reared in all its grimy glory. 

At Honeyraan’s left hand stood a buUding, Before it, Honeyman 
paused, his former ceri.^ty of purpose momentarily faltering. 

The problem: whether to enter the door before liim or not. If he 
entered, he might possibly find his missing employee, and thus be 
able to open his store before he missed the entire lunch-hour trade. 
On the other hand, it was just as likely that he would encounter some 
bizarre event-in-progress that would draw him, whirlpool-like, into its 
centrifugal embrace, shanghai and waylay him with voices and flesh, 
drink and dope, schemes and plots, and completely waste his entire 
afternoon. Maybe even the whole day. A week. A montli. A year. The 
rest of his life? Who knew? It had happened before, to others. . . . But 
wasn’t he wasting his life now already? Hadn’t he been for twenty 
years, since that single implosive day, under the Mexican sun, where 
his life had collapsed, impelled by his owm impulsii^e actions, down 
to a singularity, infinitely dense, inescapable, poignant with the fore- 
closure of everything outside itself? Hush now, son, that’s a question 
for3 A.M., if ever, not a bright Jime afternoon.... 

So Honeyman contemplated the building before him a moment 
longer. 

The structure was five stories tall, composed all of muted red brick, 
aged by over a century of weather. The uppermost courses of brick 
were embellished with decorative motifs, achieved by the ingenious 
stacking of master masons: herringbone, twill, crosshatching. Cop- 
per flashing, long-verdigrised, ran around the eaves, surprisingly 
unvandalized for a building deemed abandoned. The roof was of 
slate, in decent repair. Tlie windows were all painted black. Tlie build- 
ing occupied an entire large city block. 

At one comer of the building, closest to the river, reared an enormous 
square smokestack, c^ped at the top witli more brick embeliishmenL 

There was a door directly in front of Honeyman. In point of fact, 
there were three doors. The first was twelve feet high and ten across, 
actually a double door of two leaves. Made of thick planks once 
painted green, but now peeling to reveal bare splintery wood, the 
two halves of this door were secured with a chain and an enormous, 
rusting padlock that appeared at least fifty years old. Inset in this 
door was a more conventional-sized one, witli an old-fashioned latch. 
It was this one Honeyman considered entering. At the foot of the per- 



son-sized door was the third, a pet door. (Honeyman might haid 
employed this entrance, had he wished. Others often had.) This 
upper-hinged small entrance bore a legend in a lovely calligraphic 
hand which Honeyman recognized as that of Suld Netsuke. It read: 
THE CARDINAL. 

The lintel of the largest door was a huge piece of Jersey limestone, 
mortared into the brick wall on either side. ( larved into the soft stone 
was the legend: 

1838— OLD VAULT BREWERY— 1938 

The later date was executed in stark Futura, the earlier in wasj)- 
waisted Baskerville. 

Honeyman, afew feet from the triple portiil, listened. There was no 
noise from inside. This could be eitoer a good or bad sign. It paid to 
remember that some of the most insane schemes of the Beer Nuts 
had been hatched in relative quiet Thunder and lightning and appari- 
tions on the Capitoline Hill did not attend the birth of every Caesar. 
On tlie other hand, everyone could be innocently sleeping. Tliere was 
simply no way to tell. 

Tossing caution to the coffee-scented winds, Honeyman stepped 
forward and opened tlie middle-sized door, which swung inward. He 
stuck his head and shoulders into the dark. “Yo, folks. It’s me, Rory, 
Is anyone home? Earl? Hilario?” 

There was no answer. Honeyman, his eyes sensitized to outdoor 
light-levels, could see nothing in the midnight interior. Sighing, he 
stepped fully inside and shut the door. 

Vast hulking shapes loomed about him. Bi ew kettles, pipes, mash- 
vats— all the original equipment of the long-defunct brewery 
remained, covered by dec^es of dust. 

Honeyman took a few tentative steps forward, hands outstretched. 
People moved around frequently here, changing their nesting loca- 
tions according to complex social interactions. Honeyman hadn’t vis- 
ited the Beer Nuts in months, and had no idea in what spot Nerfball 
might be hibernating now. 

Shuffling along in the musty dark, Honeyman cursed soffly. All he 
wanted was to reclaim his employee and start making sandwiches. 
Instead, he was forced to play Blindman’s Bluff. Growing angrier and 
more impatient, he unwisely picked up his pace. 

Suddenly his foot caught the edge of something soft, body or mat- 
tress. Unprepared, he lost his balance and felt himself going down. 

Honeyman landed heavily atop a lumpy something. A man grunted, 
a woman screamed. Make that “someone." Two someones. 

Feeling that discretion required him to remain still, lest he unin- 
tentionally exacerbate the situation, Honeyman did not move. A 
match scratched on its gritty strip, a candle flared. 

Honeyman discovered that he was lying crosswise atop Earl 
Erlkonig and Suki Netsuke, who were, in turn, reclining upon a 
stained, bare mattress. The situation would have been less embar- 
rassing had the pair not been mostly unclothed, and had Netsuke not 
been Honeyman's ex-lover. 

“Hi, Rory,” said Netsuke coyly. Her half-Jajianese features were as 
appealing to Honeyman as ever. Her skin wjis the color of pumpkin 
pie, her nipples the brown found at that pie’s edges. Propped up on 
one elbow, she reached modestly for an article of clothing, found 
nothing to hand, and shrugged her nudity ofi'. 

“Hey, molecule,” said Erlkonig, “nice of you to drop by.” He 
extended a queerly colored hand, and Honejman shook it 

Earl Erlkonig was a young Black man who also happened to be an 
albino. His hair was a fflatch of short kinky platinum wires. His com- 
plexion was the color of weak tea attenuated by lots of cream. His 
eyes were a watery gray. 

Netsuke squirmed devilishly beneath Honeyman, and Erlkonig 
said, “Uh, if you wouldn’t mind. . ..” 

“Oh, yeah, sure. Sony." 

Honeyman pushed himself up into a kneeling position beside the 
mattress. 

“Tlianks," said Erlkonig. He discovered apair of Jockey shorts and 
sldnned them on, still lying down. Netsuke, meanwhile, had donned 
a T-shirt, 

The light and noise had drawn a crowd. Honeyman looked up to 
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find himself the focus of a circle of curious faces: a m^ority of the 
permanent Beer Nuts. 

Fed Xing, the only man in the world to profess both Orthodox 
Judaism and Zen monkhood. Long sidecurls contrasted rather 
sharply with his shaven pate. 

Hilario Fumento, xmpublished writer with a curious artistic phi- 
losophy, his pockets filled with the materials of his trade: call slips 
and pencil stubs filched from the public library. 

Beatbox, a Hispanic fellow currently employed as a Bal!oon-o- 
Grara delivery man, and also currently wearing his work clothes: a 
complete clown suit and white-face. 

Leather ’n’ Studs, the inseparable lesbian couple. 

Hy Rez, resident hacker and phone phreak, who provided the Beer 
Nuts with essential communication services. 

Prominent among the missing was Nerfball, the one person Hon- 
eyman wanted to see. 

“So,” said Erlkonig, who was as much of a leader as the Beer Nuts 
allowed, “what brings you here, my moll?” 

“Nerfball was supposed to open up the store for me today, and he 
didn’t Do you know where he is?” 

The Beer Nuts burst out laughing. 

“I don’t get it,” admitted Honeyman, when the noise had died down. 
“What’s so funny?” 

Erlkonig sou^t to explain. “Well, you know how Nerf believes in 
that dumb nasal irrigation of his. Snorting saltwater all day long to 
clear his sinuses, honking like a sick goose at all hours of the night 
Well, this morning he goes to do it in the dark, only to find someone’s 
spiked his water-bucket with Tabasco sauce.” 

“Ouch,” sympathized Honeyman. 

“So now he’s off somewhere sulking. I suspect you can track him 
down by the sniffles. ” 

Someone handed Honeyman a flashlight. “Thanks,” he said, and 
stood. 

“Bye, Rory,” said Netsuke, and giggled. 

Honeyman shook his head wearily. Life was always tossing your 
past up in your face. 

Nerfball was huddled in a far comer of the brewery’s upper floors. 
Honeyman could hear him talking to himself from some distance 
away, and, not wishing to intmde on lus personal soliloquy, called 
out in warning. 

“Hey, Nerf, it’s me, Rory." 

“What do you want?" whined Nerfball. 

The flashlight beam revealed Nerfball sitting under an old oak desk. 
His pudgy form completely filled the 
capacious knee-well. His nose was 
inflamed. Incredibly lazy, Nerfball pos- 
sessed one talent to an astonishing 
degree: he could make sandwiches bet- 
ter, faster, and more economically than 
anyone else Honeyman had ever seen. A 
sandwich crafted by Nerfball emerged 
from beneath his flashing knife as a thing 
of beauty, guaranteed to draw repeat cus- 
tomers. It was this salient skill that Hon- 
eyman now had to cajole him to employ. 

Squatting to make eye contact with the 
victim of Tabasco poisoning, Honeyman 
said, “Come help me with the store, Nerf. 

I need you.” 

“Why should I? You never pay me any- 
more." 

Nerf had Honeyman there. Cash flow 
had been pitiful lately. The rent had just 
been hiked a zillion percent, thanks to the 
gentrification of the city. (Honeyman 
himself was not a “B and B,” as those 
“bom and bred” in Hoboken called them- 
selves. But he had been here so long, 
since Hoboken was just a joke, that his 



conscience was clear.) And a McDonalds had recently opened up in 
competition a few blocks away. Honeyman was barely scraping by. 
Honeyman thought desperately. “Listen, I will pay you, I swear.” 
Nerfball sneered. “Yeah, I bet With what? Funny money?” 
Honeyman opened his mouth to deny the charge, then was struck 
by the futility of it all. Why should he lie to poor Nerfball? Chances 
were he’d soon go out of business, owing all his creditors immense 
sums. Why compound his guilt by promising more than he knew he 
could give? 

Tlren, amidst his despair, in a blaze of inspiration he was to remem- 
ber for the rest of his life, Honeyman had an idea. 

“Yes, Nerf, I do intend to pay you in funny money." 

This got Nerfball’s attention. “Huh?" 

Honeyman scrabbled in his pockets for paper and writing tool, 
coming up with an old unpaid electric bill and a lime-green crayon. 
He lucked the flashlight between chin and neck, and began to scrib- 
ble on the back of the bill, reciting aloud what he was writing. “This 
paper redeemable for ten sandwiches at Honeyman’s Heroes. Signed, 
Rory Honeyman.” For good measure, he sketched a rough sandwich 
on it The drawing ended up looking like that of a book vrith loose 
pages. He offered the paper to Nerfball, who took it suspiciously. 
“Here, this will be one day’s wages. It’s worth about $40 retail.” 
“What good is this to me? You already give me free food.” 
Honeyman, still in the grip of his genius, rolled right over tlie piti- 
ful objection. “Right sure, but isn’t everyone in this dump always starv- 
ing? Make them pool their money — whatever you can convince them 
this is worth— and give it to you in exchange for the ten sandwiches, 
which you can make up and bring back here at the end of every day.” 
“Gee, I don’t know—" 

“People will love you for it” 

“Oh, all right.” Nerfball made tentative movements to emerge, and 
Honeyman stood up to give him room. Somehow the big man twisted 
around beneath the desk and began to back out. He said something 
that was muffled by his position. 

“Wliat’s that?” asked Honeyman. 

“I said, ‘What’s this coupon called?’” 

Honeyman was stumped. “Does it have to have a name?” 

Nerfball was standing now, brushing dust from his clotlies. “Yes.” 
Honeyman reached deep down into some mythic well of American 
vernacular and came up with a word he would have earlier sworn he 
didn’t know. “Spondulix. It’s called a spondulix.” 

“Is that singular,” quizzed Nerfball, “or plural?” 

Witliout hesitation, Honeyman replied, “Both.” 



2. Days in the 
Pantechnicon 



I N Mexico City, in the middle of 1968, the Summer 
Olympics were taking place. 

Sometimes when Honeyman said that sentence to 
himself, it sounded like a bit of incredibly ancient his- 
tory, In the year 753 B.C., the city of Rome was 
founded. In the year 1066 A.D., the Norman invasion of 
England took place. A fact lost in the mists of time, rel- 
egated to musty textbooks, unseen by living eyes. 
Other times, that period seemed as close as last 
nigltt, separated from today only by a little interval of sleep. 
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For Honeyman had been diere. And aftemard his life had never 
gone as he had once innocently thought it would. 

Prior to the start of these long-ago Games, Black protesters had 
succeeded in denying South Africa the right to participate. The head 
of tlie International Olympic Conuuittee, one Aveiy Brundage, liad 
led those who would have allowed South Africa to take part in the 
Games. This man was also in charge of handing out the medals. 

When two American trackmen, Tommie Smith and John Carlos, 
won a gold and bronze respectively, they decided to stage a symbolic 
denunciation of Brundage’s role. On the victory block, wearing 
African beads and black scarves, their shoes removed as a symbol of 
poverty, tliey raised gloved fists and bowed their heads. 

They were imntediately expelled from future events. 

Sitting in the stands diuing this bit of typical sbcties theater was an 
eigliteen-year-old member of the U.S. swim team, a diver named Rory 
Honeyman. A nice Iowa boy, he had never even spoken to a Black 
person before coming to the Olympics. Now, all at once, in the same 
kind of mental burst tliat would later engender spondulix, Honey- 
man experienced an epiphany of radicalization. There is, like, iiyus- 
tice in tlie world. We are all brothers and sisters. I must protest. 

Listening that night to tlte talk of the otlier Bloods in ^e Olympic 
donns, Honeyman was confirmed in his initial decision. He said noUi- 
ing to anyone, though, being of a retiring nature. 

The next morning Honeyman felt filled with spiritual vigor. He went 
to his events. He won tlie silver. On the stand, he raised his ungloved 
fist in protest and bowed his head. Tlie crowd seemed stunned. There 
was a silence as big as Mexico. Honeyman was the only White who 
had elected to register his solidarity with the Blacks. 

Unfortunately, there were no television cameras present to broad- 
cast his personal statement. (His hometown paper was the only one 
to print a photo, a blurred long-distance shot which made Honeyman 
look as if he were sniffing his own armpit.) Brundage, the media 
focus, was elsewhere, and at the same time three Black men named 
Lee Evans, Larry James, and Ron Freeman, were also protesting. 

Honeyman’s actions did not go entirely unnoticed, however. 

When he returned home, a changed person, all the familiar sights 
of his cltildliood looking transmogrified, his draft notice was waiting 
for liim. Nothing too unusual there — except that he had previously 
been granted a defennent. 

(Eleven years later, talking in a Hoboken bar to a stranger who 
happened to be a retired Army colonel, Honeyman learned that those 
members of the ’68 U.S. team who had belonged to ROTC had 
received phone calls warning them not to join the protest.) 

Life in Canada was not tliat bad at first. Honeyman was a little sad, 
naturally, thinking of his vanished career in international diving com- 
petition. But, possessing a naturally cheerful disposition and being 
still young, he made the best of tiiis strange twist of fate. 

Life only became a bummer when his money ran out. His parents, 
feeling betrayed and disappointed by tlieir son, refused to send him 
any more. Soon, Honeynian was desperate for a job. 

That was when he met Leonard Lispenard. 

Lispenard was the sole owner, cliief roustabout, ringmaster, and 
occasional marriage counselor m Lispenaid's Pantechnicon, a two- 
bit, vest-pocket circus-cum-camy that made a circuit of Canada’s 
north in the summer months, and headed south in the autumn. Lispe- 
nard hiniself was a short fat man with bad skin, who, in his ringmas- 
ter garb, looked to Honeyman remarkably like tlie Penguin, Batman’s 
arch-enemy. 

It was June of 1969 in Calgary, and simimer was already waning, 
when Honeyman approached Lispenard, reasoning that such an out- 
fit would offer a lower profile job than most other concerns, an essen- 
tial attraction for an illegal interloper in a country not his own. Inquir- 
ing for the owner, he was informed that Lispenard would not be 
available until that night’s show was over. Honeyman purchased a 
ticket and resigned himself to waiting. 

The tent was only half-fulL Curiously, no one was sitting in the front 
rows. Honeyman went and took a seat right up agmnst the ring, deter- 
mined to get liis money’s worth. 

During tlie finale of the show, when Honeyman was simultaneously 



growing impatient and feeling sleepy, he was galvanized by the sight 
of the first real love of his life, die performer with whom he would 
daily be associated for the next seven years, 

The Baroness von Hammer-Purgstall. 

There was a twenty-foot tower in the middle of the tent, with a 
large platform at top. No ladder ran up it; instead there was a kind of 
open elevator c^e powered by a fitfully chugging engine. At the base 
of the tower was a big square collapsible coniainer, metal-sided, plas- 
tic-lined. It had taken half an hour to fill it ^vith water out of a fire- 
hose. 

Lispenard waddled to the center of the ring. “Ladies and Gentle- 
men, without further ado or needless puffery, may I present, for your 
edification, the Baroness von Hammer-Purgstall— Canada’s only div- 
ing equine!” 

The Baroness was led out. A gleaming white Lipizzaner mare who 
had flunked out of tlie Spanish Riding School in Vienna, she was the 
most beautiful horse the former farm-boy Honeyman had ever seen. 

Lispenard had dis^peared. A clown led tlu* Baroness willingly into 
the elevator. She rode it calmly to the top. She trotted out onto the 
platform. She paused a moment. She jumped off. 

It was like watcliing Pegasus. Honeyman couldn’t breathe, 

When she landed, the impact, as planned, flattened the tub, spraying 
water in a circle riventy feet out, ditching the first three rows of seats. 

Honeyman didn’t care. He vaulted into the ring, ran past the 
Baroness, and found Lispenard in among thi? trapeze girls and dog- 
trainers. 

Buttonholing the owner, Honeyman declared, “Mister, I can ride 
that horse.” 

Lispenard replied, “Why, so can I, boy.” 

• “No, no, you don’t understand. I mean going down.” 

Honeyman explained a little about Iiimself. lispenard still appeared 
dubious. 

“Listen, just give me a chance. Tomorrow night C’mon. Please?” 
“And what if you break your fool neck?” 

“I’ll sign a waiver. Anything. Just let me ride her.” 

Lispenard, sensing novelty, a circus’s lifeblood, finally agreed. 

The next night Honeyman, attired in borrowed yellow tights, found 
Itimself standing beside the Baroness as tlie elevator made its grum- 
bling ascent He didn’t even see tlie crowd or hear Lispenard's spiel. 
All he felt was the horse’s shoulder muscles beneath his hand. All he 
smelled was her clean animal scent 
On the lofty platform, Honeyman boosted Iiimself astride her. 'The 
horse never balked. She seemed to sense Honeyman’s devotion and 
admiration. She waited till he was settled. Then she took off. 
Honeyman contributed nothing. He was jast along for the ride. 
And what a hell of a ride it was. Honeyman had no sensation of 
falling. Instead, he felt he was going up, up, up, straight to the 
empyrean. In a splash and geyser, it was too soon over. 

Honeyman was addicted. lispenard was convinced. The deal was 
struck. 

Tlie next seven years were an uncomplicated, almost bucolic period 
for Honeyman. He slept late each day, rising for a communal lunch 
witli the other perfonners. He groomed the Baroness, perhaps went 
to explore whatever town they were playing, ate a light supper. All 
day long the excitement would be building quietly but steadUy inside 
liim, until it reached its pitch just priorto tlie dive. Then he wouldfeel 
drained, almost post-orgasmic, and the whole cycle would start again. 

One day in November 1976, the trailer carrying the Baroness to 
winter pasture was broadsided on the higliway by a truck. Honey- 
man was vomiting by the shoulder of the road when he heard the 
shot from the policeman’s revolver. 

Lispenard, genuinely sympathetic, kept Honeyman on for another 
year, as part of tlie tightrope act. Honeyman liad picked up the skill 
in his spare time, accustomed to heights as he was and gifted with an 
infallible inner balance. 

But Honeyman’s heart wasn’t in it. His life seemed empty without 
tlie nightly flight. Sometimes he swore he still felt the warm barrel 
shape of the home’s body between his legs. 

\^en Jimmy Carter announced amnesty for draft dodgers in 1977, 



Honeyman claimed his savings from Lispenard’s squat old safe — 
more than once Honeyman had thought how that depository resem- 
bled its owner— and returned to the land of his birth. After an uncom- 
fortable reunion with his parents, he headed east, ending up 
somehow in Hoboken, owner of an eponymous sandwich shop. 

His life for the next decade was basically eventless. A smattering 
of love affairs, most recently with Netsuke, the demands of a small 
business, the pleasure of the spectator at sporting events. Nothing 
loomed large in his life; his psychic landscape was flat; his horizons 
untroubled by mirages, destinations real or unreal. 

Until, that is, he invented spondulix. 



actually broke out in applause. 

The inside of HONEYMAN’S HEROES was clean but not neat. 
Mounted on the exposed brick of the walls were numerous carica- 
tures of various local characters, in the inimitable Netsuke style. She 
had also done the illustrated menu that listed the various sandwiches 
by name; the Shakespeare (ham and Danish Jarlsberg cheese); the 
Sinatra (tongue and baloney); the Pia Zadora (marshmallow fluff and 
honey). Bracketed to the side walls were scarred ashwood counters 
with stools positioned beneath. Apickle barrel— tongs hanging from 
the rim— occupied the center of the room. 

Nerfball worked at a long, wide, butcher-block slab, at the front of 
which stood a narrow glass case functioning both as a divider 
between the artist and his fans, and as a display area for various fig- 
urines and good luck objects. A herd of plastic dinosaurs, a bust of 
Elvis, a ceramic horse that everyone knew meant something secret 
and special to Honeyman. . .. 

Behind Nerfball and on either side, within easy reach, were all his 
implements and raw ingredients. Bottles of Tiger Sauce, tubs of 
cream cheese, sharp knives and twin steamers that could turn a quar- 
ter-pound of pastrami and Swiss into so much ambrosia. 

People yelled out their orders, Nerfball reacted with wordless 
speed, Honeyman made small talk, slices of pumpernickel, white, 
and lye arced through the air to land oh the slab in perfect formation. 
What with all this, the afternoon sped swiftly by, another day among 
many, until finally it was nearing three o’clock, and the store was 
momentarily empty. 

Nerfball wiped his hands on his apron and looked up with a dazed 
air. Honeyman walked over to him and clapped him with honest 
appreciation on the back. 

“Thanks, Nerf. You were, as usual, superb. I think I can handle 
the supper crowd alone. Why don’t you break early today? Here, 



I’ll get your pay.” 

Honeyman took from the register the original and unique spon- 
dulix which he had hastily scribbled out a month or so ago, in a fit 
of desperate creativity. The old electric bill was now somewhat 
more greasy and worse for wear, but its green crayoned message 
was still discernible. 

Honeyman got ready to go through the daily ritual that already 
seemed ancient. He would hand Nerfball the sponduflx. Nerf would 
cobble up ten sandwiches for himself. Then his employee would 
hand the spondulix back and depart with the sandwiches, the 
medium in which it was redeemable. 

Today, however, Nerfball refused to 
take part 

“Can’t you pay me in cash?” he asked. 
Honeyman was grieved. “Jeez, Nerf, you 
know every penny I take in goes for some- 
thing crucial. I still haven’t paid off the 
bakery for last week yet If I have to meet 
your wages in real money. I’ll go under. 
And then where will either of us be? You 
know I don’t draw any pay for myself.” 
“Yeah, but you’re the owner. Mister 
Capitalist You’re supposed to take risks 
and suffer.” 

“Nerf— I carmot pay you in American 
currency. Will you takesponduUxornot?” 
Nerfball sighed dramatically. “All right 
Hand it over.” 

Honeyman surrendered the spondulix. 
Nerfball took off his apron and prepared 
to leave. 

“Hey, wait a minute. Don’t you want 
your sandwiches?" 

“No, I don’t Beatbox got a new job, 
after some lady who didn’t like the mes- 
sage he delivered squeezed his clown 
nose too hard, He works for a donut shop 
and gets to bring home all the stale ones. 
Nobody wants sandwiches anymore.” 

“All that sugar’s bad for you.” 

“I can’t help what people like.” 

“What’re you gonna do with the spondulbc then?” asked Honey- 
man. He felt somehow reluctant to let the piece of paper bearing his 
signatiue leave the shop. 

“Oh,” said Nerfball mysteriously, “I’ve got a plan.” 

And so saying, he left. 

Honeyman did not sleep well that night. Dreams wherein brutal 
strangers accosted him, shouting, “Payable on demand!” troubled 
his slumbers. 

The next day the same exchange was made. Honeyman inscribed 
this second spondulix on a napkin, secretly hoping that the perish- 
able medium would quickly fall apart. The day after that the same 
thing happened. And die day after ^at, and the day after that. . .. Soon 
there were a rough dozen spondulix — representing 120 sand- 
wiches — out in the world, God knew where. Nerfball refused to say. 
Honeyman hoped they were stashed somewhere in the Old Vault 
Brewery, where rats would chew them to pieces, lining their nests 
with Nerfball’s nest egg. 

But then, like sins or pigeons, the spondulbc began to flock home- 
ward. 

Honeyman was alone in the shop around suppertime one day when 
Tlran Porter, the owner of a nearby hardware store, came in. 
Clutched in hand was a napkin. Honeyman’s heart seized up, as if 
an'est was imminent. 

“Hey, Rory, my man— is this thing any good? That Nerdo dude con- 
vinced me to take it in place of thirty dollars’ worth of electrical equip- 
ment. I wasn’t gonna, till I seen your name on it. I knew you’d play 
me straight.” 

Honeyman experienced a slight sense of relief, a momentary pass- 



3. Higher 
Economics 




ERFBALL’S FINGERS MOVED LIKE A MAESTRO’S. 
Fluid, knowing, commanding, they flew through 
their arcane rituals. Cutting, slicing, chopping, 
dicing. Layering and spreading, halving and 
wrapping.... 

Filling drink orders, taking money and making 
change, Honeyman watched in admiration. Nerf- 
ball, his lank, longish, greasy hair whipping 
about, was a one-man sandwich factory. No, it was more like per- 
formance art. Sometimes, in fact, the crowd at the counter 




ing of his foreboding. At the same time, he suspected his relief was 
to be shortlived. 

“Sure, Tlran, just like it says: ‘good for ten sandwiches,’ ’bout forty 
bucks. You made a good deal.” 

Porter seemed mollified. “OK, then, I’m gonna spend some of it." 

“Some of it?" 

“Sure, I can’t eat no ten sandwiches at once. Give me an Atlantic 
City on white, hold the lettuce.” 

As Honeyman made the sandwich, his mind worked frantically. 
How was he to redeem part of a spondulix? 

When the sandwich was made, Honeyman did the only tiling he 
could. Feeling like God on the second day, he created a new denom- 
ination. On a fresh napkin, he scrawled: ONE SPONDULIX 
REDEEMABLE FOR NINE SANDWICHES, then signed it Thking the 
ten-sandwich note, he handed Porter the sandwich and his change. 

“I don’t get no cash back?” 

“Sony, Tlran, but you paid in spondulix. It’s sorta like food stamps.” 

Nod(hng with new understanding. Porter departed, apparently sat- 
isfied. 

One sandwich down, 119 to go. 

But of course Nerfball would be getting paid again tomorrow, 
thereby causing the minting of a new ten-spot spondulix, which 
would no doubt enter circulation soon, more than negating the sin- 
gle sandwich he had redeemed just now. 

Honeyman tried to figure out if he was going to come out ahead 
or behind on all this. A pain began to mount behind his eyeballs, 
and he suspected that his brainstorm was going to lead to his com- 
plete undoing. 

One day soon he would think back to this moment and realize his 
pessimistic forecast had been all right. And all ivrong. 

The next day Honeyman verged several times on confronting Nerf- 
ball about his wanton and promiscuous exchange of spondulix for 
goods and services other than the specified sandwiches. But each 
time he stopped himself. The bills were really not Honeyraan’s any 
longer, once he passed them over to Nerf. The pudgy Beer Nut had 
every right to use them as best he could. Honeyman was lucky he 
could get the man to employ his talents at all. The various members 
of the Beer Nuts were notoriously lazy, avoiding work wheneverpos- 
sible. And Honeyman needed Nerfball more than Nerf need him. 
Lacking this one crucial employee, the shop would go under. God, 
what a precarious existence this world afforded! And what a mess 
Honeyman had made of his own personal life, ever since that day 
under the Mexican sun,' before the eyes of the world. 

Watching the sweaty Nerfball transform heaps of cold cuts into 
works of art, Honeyman resigned himself once again, both to his past 
and to whatever was to come. 

No customer tried to tender spondulix in payment that day. But the 
following afternoon a group of workers from the Stahl Soap Corpo- 
ration came in at shift’s end, smelling sweetly of their product, like a 
newly opened box of bath salts. At first Honeyman couldn’t figure out 
why they had traveled all the way over from Park Street, down by the 
river, since it was quite a distance away. Then they revealed they had 
two sponduUx among them, and wanted all twenty sandwiches. 

While he was slapping the sandwiches together, with none of Nerf s 
finesse, Honeyman tried to find out where they had gotten the spon- 
dulix. He couldn’t figure out what Nerfball had traded for since he sel- 
dom bathed, there being no running water at the brewery where the 
Beer Nuts squatted. 

“So, guys— where’d you get my coupons?” 

A skinny fellow who seemed capable of consuming an infinite 
amount of “free” pickles spoke up around a mouthful. “Hany Lieber- 
man— you know Harry, he drives the company truck— well, Harry 
hauled a bunch of stuff somewhere for those hippies that live in the 
old brewery, and they paid him with these. Harry gave ’em to me as 
payment for his bowling league dues. So I’m sharing them with the 
whole league." 

Honeyman nearly sliced the tip of his finger off. Tliis was bad news 
indeed. The exchanges were getting more complicated. The spon- 
dulix were now circulating among third parties, people who, for some 



unknown reason, obviously trusted in them enough not to try to 
redeem them immediately. And others, founh-parties, also seemed 
willing to accept the spondulix without firsthand knowledge of Hon- 
eyman’s honesty or willingness to make good on them. Wasn’t this 
property a known characteristic of real money? Didn’t economists 
have some complicated way to measure this circulation, the number 
of times money changed hands? 

God, this was scaiy! Honeyman’s personal signature on dozens of 
napkins which were roaming abroad in the city of Hoboken iike 
prodigal children, masquerading Jis money. He had to abandon spon- 
dufix! But he couldn’t His business would go under if he (fid. 

Piling slices of tomatoes atop rings of Bermuda onions in a stack 
as tall as his worries, Honeyman wondered where this would all end. 

And in the back of his mind was another worry. What were the 
Beer Nuts up to? First electrical equipment, then hauling — it had to 
be something dangerous. 

When Earl Erlkonig walked into the shop during a lull the next day 
with Suld Netsuke on his arm, Honeyman Ime w, just from the ejqjres- 
sion on the man’s hereditarily blanched face, that his trepidations 
had a foundation in reality. 

“Hey, Rory, my molecule. I’m paying a call to invite you to an Out- 
law Party.” 

So. Here it was, out in the open now. And it was just as bad as Hon- 
eyman had feared. Anxiety gave way momentarily to armoyance, as 
from the back room came the distracting honking of Nerftall, per- 
forming his hourly nasal irrigations. 

The Outlaw Party was an institution of long-standing. Sans permit 
or permission, the Beer Nuts and other assorted fringe folks would 
take over a public location come nightfall of a specified day. Deco- 
ratiorrs would be strung up, kegs tapped, food laid on, and music 
unleashed. Invitation to the Party was initially by word of mouth 
among a select group, although as soon as its noi^ existence became 
generally known, it would be besieged by the hoi polloi. 

The Hoboken police generally tolerated the occasional Outlaw 
Party, knowing that the motivation was sheer fun, not vandalism or 
riot However, the rush of events sometimes went too far, and over- 
stepped boundaries in a way the authorities could not ignore. Always 
implicit in the festivities was tire possibility of chaos and anarchy 
breaking loose. There was the time, for instance, when the site had 
been the abandoned ferry building down near the PATH station, 
before that structure’s recent renovation and the re-establishment of 
ferry service to Manhattan. Apparently the sight of a full orchestra 
atop the building’s roof, with dancers threaterdng to fall off the gables 
and loll themselves, had been too much for the cops to stand. The 
subsequent dispersal of the revelers had eventually involved two fire 
companies and a contingent of National Guardsmen. 

Honeyman supposed he was just getting older, but for some rea- 
son he didn’t relish the idea of an Outlaw Party as much as he once 
had. The prospect of confronting the police at this time, when he was 
already guilty of perpetuating spondulix, ratlier took the eiyoyment 
out of things. 

Regarding Erlkonig’s open face, with its broad white African nose 
and translucent eyebrows, Honeyman sought to detect any duplicity 
in the man’s invitation, but failed. Netsuke, meanwhile, has silently 
taken a napkin from the counter and was folding it into an origami 
crane. Honeyman tried to work up a little res» mtment at Erlkonig for 
stealing his girl away, but couldn’t do it 

“Oh, what the hell,” he finally said. “Sure, 1 11 come.” 

“Great, my moU. I knew we could count on you. And maybe you’d 
contribute a little something—?” 

“No problem. I’ll make up a few platters.” 

“It wasn’t sandwiches I was after, Rory. The food angle is pretty 
well covered. But there’s a few other things we need to purchase, 
and our treasury is, like, empty.” 

“Earl, you know I’m broke.” 

Erlkonig smiled broadly. “Ah, my moll, that’s where you’re wrong. 
All you have to do is write out a few more of those spondulix things 
you’ve been giving Nerfball.” 

In a flash it dawned on Honeyman. Nerf never would have had the 
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initiative or brains to promote spondulix. It must have been all 
Erlkonig’s doings. The man was crafty. Honeyman had always cred- 
ited him with brains and guile, but this was beyond belief. Tb take 
advantage of Honeyman’s quandary in such a duplicitous manner — 
“Eari, you’re asking me to mortgage my future. Every sponduUx I write 
is like a loan gainst my potential profits, me^er as they miglit be.” 
Erlkonig became serious. “No, man, that’s wrong. That's like a 
worst-case scenario. All the spondulix will never come in. Most are 
just gonna circulate forever. Take my word for it, I know. It’s money 
for nothing, Rory. It’s like having a money tree growing in your yard. 
You just have to overcome your fear and go with it” 

Honeyman wanted to believe, It would make things so easy. “Do 
you really think so?” 

“My moll— I know so!” 

At that moment, Netsuke finished her p^er bird. She opened her 
hands and tossed it upward, like a magician releasing a dove. The 
origami crane clearly flapped its wings a few times, then glided to a 
landing on the counter in front of Honeyman, where it promptly 
melted back to the original napkin, now intricately creased. 

Netsuke said nothing. The two men looked at her, then back at 
each other. 

“I wish I knew how she does that,” said Erlkonig, 

“Me too,” said Honeyman. Then: “Oh, Christ, here’s your spon- 
dulix." Using the magic napkin, he wrote one sponduUx for tlie largest 
denomination yet five hundred sandwiches. 

“Thanks, moll,” said Erlkonig, putting the draft away in his shirt- 
pocket He and Netsuke turned to go. 

“Hey, where’s the party?” 

“Oh, we’re commandeering the campus of the Stevens Institute. 
Week from tonight See you there.” 

Then they were gone, leaving Honeyman shaking his head at the 
audacity of it. Tlie Stevens Institute of Technology occupied a spec- 
tacular bluff above the river, and afforded a gorgeous view of night- 
time Manhattan. It was bound to be a hell of a bash. 

And when the delivery man from the bakery came that day, Hon- 
eyman had no trouble persuading him to take spondulbc in payment 



indeed quickly materialized. 

“You jerk!” 

“Don’t call us that!" 

Attaining the shelter of a doorway, Honeyman straightened up. He 
dug his fingers thoughtfully into his rufous beard. Now why had he 
gone and annoyed Leatlrer ’n’ Studs like that? He normally went out 



of his way to be nice to them, harboring no ill will toward anyone of 
any sexual stripe whatsoever. But here he was starting the night off 
by deliberately — sorta deliberately, anyway — insulting people. He 
supposed it stemmed from his own unh^piness, as the bad attitudes 
of most folks did. 

During the past week, Honeyman had created and spent spondulbc 
with a wild abandon bordering on inebriation. Erlkonig’s devil-may- 
care attitude had infected him — Honeyman had allowed it to infect 
liim— and he had dived blindly into the deep-end of the algae-topped 
pool of monetary irresponsibility. As a result, all his debts had been 
extinguished. The local merclumts reacted at first with doubt and 
caution, but in the end agreed to accept this novel kind of payment, 
in lieu of anything better. Witlr the U.S. currency thus saved, Honey- 
man paid off those institutions such as the regional electric company 
which would never, he was sure, recognize spondulix. 

And, as Erlkonig had maintained, fewer spondulix returned than 
went out, thereby creating a positive cash flow. Honeyman had no 
idea where the missing spondulbc were. Perhaps they had all gone 
through a wash cycle or two, forgotten in pants pockets, and been 
rendered into fibrous hunps. He fervently hoped so. 

The lifting of his fiscal obligations should have lightened Honey- 
man’s spirits. He should have been feeling on top of the world right 
now. Instead, he was plunged into an ever-deepening gloom. 

Despite his actions at the Olympics two decades ago, Honeyman 
had never considered himself a rebel. All he had ever wanted was a 
little niche in society, a moderate income, a few of the simpler plea- 
sures. True, he had once dreamed of exhibiting his diving skills for 
the admiration and pleasure of the public — either solo or horsed— 
but even that modest ambition had been twice by fate denied. All he 
wanted now was a quiet, contemplative existence. 

Instead, though, he found himself flouting the Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights, and God knew what else, all by creating and putting into 
circulation a kind of mock currency in direct competition with the 
almiglity United States dollar. He was hard-pressed to put a name to 
his crime — ^he knew it wasn’t counterfeiting — but he was certain it 
was a crime, and a heinous one at that You might spit in the eye of 
the U.S. Olympic Team and expect noth- 
ing more deadly than a draft notice as 
response. But to steal money, in effect, 
out of Uncle Sam’s Treasury, to set your- 
self up as some kind of sovereign on a par 
with the government — Honeyman 
couldn’t imagine what kind of punish- 
ment would be deemed draconian 
enough by an incensed bureaucracy. 

Looking out over the verdant, path- 
slashed campus, which was filling up with 
the throngs anticipating an evening of 
Outlaw revehy, Honeyman sighed deeply. 
A couple walked by, hand in hand Hon- 
eyman was too wounded even to sigh. 

What about someone to share his 
hoped-for simple existence with? Was 
that asking too much? He had thought 
Netsuke was the one. Had thought she 
felt the same. Then she had thrown him 
over for Erlkonig. Perhaps the ^e differ- 
ence had been too great. And now he 
would have to confront her tonight, as 
she hung all moony-eyed over Erlkonig. 

Mustn’t become bitter. Get a grip on 
yourself, Honeyman! Look on the bright 
side — a single man, relatively good-look- 
uig, under forty, resident in a metropolitan area where such speci- 
mens were at a premium — the feminine world should be your oyster. 
(But what did fiiat cliche mean, anyway? Oysters were tough to piy 
open, and you could rip your hands to shreds on them.) As long as 
the cops weren’t battering down his door, he’d try to maintain his 
usual optimism. 



4. Overlooking 
Sinatra 




FmSBEE SKIMMED LOW OVER HONEYMAN’S METS 
cap, nearly knocking the hat from his head. Out of 
the concentrated dusk beneath a big elm off to his 
left came the voice of Leather. 

“Sorry, Rory!” 

From his right, a paraphrastic echo from Studs: 
“Yeah, sorry, Honeyman.” 

“That’s OK, girls,” replied Honeyman, immedi- 
ately bending low and executing some broken-field running to 
avoid the expected barrage of pebbles and verbal abuse, which 
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Honeyman stepped forth from the shadowy doorway, resolved to 
have a great time tonight. 

He tripped over someone who had come to sit unnoticed on Uie sin- 
gle step before him. Both Honeyman and the unknown figure went 
tumbling to the turf. 

Recovering, Honeyman confronted Hilario Fumento, vmter with a 
peculiar mission. 

Fumento had become fixated early on in his career by a certain 
frisson provided by the best fiction: the encounter in print of a com- 
monplace mundane item, experience, or sensory datum which was 
instantly recognizable but also previously unrendered in print. The 
famous shock of recognition, in fact. It was Fumento’s dream to con- 
struct a novel made entirely out of these gems. He was still in the 
process of collecting them, leaving the arrangement into a narrative, 
however bizarre, until later. Lacking money for materials, Fumento 
pilfered call-slips and pencil stubs from public libraries, and used 
these to record his epiphanies. 

Fumento, digging a scrap of paper out of his pocket now (Hon- 
eyraan had a brief fear that it would turn out to be a spondulix ready 
for redemption), said, “Hey, Rory, what do you think of this one: 
‘Washcloth hanging over a shower curtain rod: its lower, wetter 
edge is darker.’” 

“Beautiful, Hilario. It’s got an almost haiku-like quality.” 

Fumento smiled bashfully and stuffed the paper back into his 
jacket. “Gee, thanks, Roiy. It just came to me this morning, while I 
was washing up. We’ve got water at the Brewery now, you now." 
Honeynian’s curiosity was piqued. “Oh, yeah?" 

“Yeali. Earl swung it He’s got big plans for fixing the whole place up." 
It flashed on Honeyman how Erlkonig intended to pay for these 
dream renovations, and he grew angry. He must confront the albino 
before he went any further. “Well, we’ll see how far he gets. Listen, 
ru catch you later, Hilario.” 

“Bye, Rory. Have a good time.” 

Honeyman got to his feet and moved off. 

Attracted by a scattering of airy multicolored spangles, he found 
himself at a broad, flagstoned pavilion at the western edge of the cam- 
pus. Here, the trees had been bedecked with strings of fairy lights. A 
bandstand had been erected, and a crew of volunteers were arraying 
speakers and other equipment atop it, under the direction of Hy-Rez, 
the Beer Nuts’ technical expert, and his assistant. Special Effects, 
Special Effects’ given name was Saint Francis Xavier, commonly 
abbreviated S.F.X.. His father was a defrocked Jesuit. Special had 
long red hair dovm to lus shoulders, and a dopey broad face. These 
looks, however, belied a quick wit. 

“Hey, Special. Seen Earl around?” 

Walking backward, laying cable from a coil, Special replied, “He 
was overseeing the fireworks last time I spotted him.” 

Fireworks. Did tlie man’s temerity have no end? This night would 
see them all in jail for sure. Honeyman debated leaving tire party 
before it had begun, then decided against it He was in no mood to 
mope in his apartment alone. And he had to confront Erlkonig about 
his cavalier spending of spondulix. 

Honeyman spotted the refreshment table, and decided he could 
use a drink. Nodding in that direction, he asked Special Effects, “Can 
I get you anything?” 

“No tlrante. Hy and I are permanently wired now.” 

Honeyman smiled, certain that Special was joking. The man stopped 
playing out wire and lifted a strand of h^. In the dim liglit, Honeyman 
thought he detected something beliind his ear. Special Effecte resumed 
his work. Honeyman shrugged and moved away. Chances were Spe- 
cial was having Irira off, but he didn’t care to inquire further. 

From an aluminum keg, Honeyman drew a big plastic cup of beer, 
sipped. Belhaven Scottish Ale, imported from Glasgow. This must 
have cost a fortune. He would wring Erlkonig’s neck. 

The crowd was thickening now, as full night descended and the 
party began to really take off. The lines were several deep at the sev- 
eral kegs. Someone stuck a box of donuts under Honeyman’s nose. 
Beatbox. “Have one, Rory. I made them myself.” 

Honeyman took a donut, bit. “Taco flavored?" 



“It was only an experiment. But the owner— he ain’t no experi- 
mentin’ man.” 

Honeyman was sorry Beatbox had lost his job, but in a way was 
also selfishly glad. Perhaps now, he faintlj hoped, Nerfball would 
have to return to taking sandwiches in trade. 

Munching his taco donut, more out of hjibit than desire, Honey- 
man idly watched a drug deal being consumated in the shadows. The 
seller proffered a ziploc; the buyer handed over. . .a napkin? 

No, impossible, things were too far out of control. . . 

Sounds of tuning up wafted over from tlie musicians assembled 
onstage. “Who’s playing tonight?” 

“The Millionaires.” 

“Don’t know 'em.” 

“They’re just a pickup band. Local guys. Some from the Broad- 
casters, though.” 

The opening to Pink Floyd’s “Money” rang out sampled cash-reg- 
ister noises. The singer came in: “Money, it’s a drag. . . ” 

Honeyman downed his beer. Beatbox had left to circulate with his 
Mexicanized crullers. Honeyman threw the l emainder of his surrep- 
titiously down underfoot Courtesy only extended so far. Drawing 
another cup of dark ale, he went in search of Erlkonig. 

The pavilion was filling up witl\ dancers. Honeyman traveled along 
its balustraded perimeter, as alert as anyone who had just polished 
off eighteen ounces of Glaswegian beer could be for a glimpse of 
Erlkonig. But the man was nowhere in sight. Netsuke neither. 

Beyond the stone rampart th(; land fell vertically away, straiglit 
down some fifty feet to Sinatra Drive. Just beyond the busy highway 
lapped the Hudson. Across its width loomed the fabulous gemmed 
cliffs of Manhattan, remote as the mirage of some Arabian sert^lio, 
A woman Honeyman did not recognize was leaning on her fore- 
arms on the stone railing, looking out toward the distant city. A thick 
mane of brown hair tumbled over her shoulders. She wore a halter 
top. Her bare coltish legs were displayed attractively by a short skirt. 
She was shod with leather sandals. 

Moved by a powerful attraction, Honeyman fell into the same pose 
beside her. The band was playing an old fifties tune, once covered by 
tlie J. Geils Band: “First I Look at the Purse." 'There was an odor of 
coffee in the air. 

Honeyman was tongue-tied, an unusual occurrence. 'The woman 
did not look at him. He wetted his dry throat with a sip of beer. Said 
at last, “Are you eqjoying yourself?” 

'The woman turned toward him. Her face was not young, but it was 
beautiful. Honeyman was surprised to see she was roughly his own 
age. She wore prescription glasses with a cord hanging down from 
tlie stems like reins. 

“Oh, I guess so. But I don’t know anyone here. I just moved to 
Hoboken from Chelsea My building went condo.” 

The woman’s lack of connection to the Beer Nuts or anyone in 
their crowd only increased her attractiveness to Honeyman. “My 
name’s Rory.” 

“Addie.” 

They shook hands. Hers was slim and warm. Honeyman felt his 
own to be a big sweaty paw. 

“That’s an unusual name,” said Honeyman. 

“I was just going to say the same thing about yours, Mine’s short 
for Atalanta Atalanta Swinburne.” 

“Mine’s not short for anything.” 

She went back to gazing at the river. Honeyman could think of 
notliing else to say. Desperate, he blurted oui: “Honeyman.” 
“Please?” 

“My last name’s Honeyman.” 

“Do you own — ” 

“'The sandwich shop on Washington? Yup, iliat's me." 

“I’ve been meaning to try you." 

Honeyman gulped. “Oh, please, come on in....” 

“I will." 

Honeyman timed the silence at thir^' seconds. It seemed much 
longer. 

“The water looks so cold,” she said finally. “And a breeze is com- 
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ing up. Do you mind if we move?” 

Honeyman’s heart raced. She had said “we.” The pronoun had 
never sounded so seductive. 

They moved off among the dancers. Trying to stay together, Hon- 
eyman dared to grip her upper arm. She didn’t complain. 

Back on the grassy area, Honeyman spotted Erlkonig. 

“Wait here just a second, please. I gotta talk to that guy." 

“All right.” 

Honeyman hailed the albino. “Hey, Earl!" 

Erlkonig, either alamted by Honeyman’s attitude, or having some- 
thing to hide, began inexplickjly to run. 

Honeyman set off in pursuit 

He trapped Erlkonig near the fireworks. 

“Earl, be cool. What’s the matter? I just wanna talk.” 

Panting, Erlkonig said, “I can’t discuss anything with you when 
you’ve been drinking. You’re too liable to get mad.” 

“Why should I get mad? What’ve you done? It’s nothing to do with 
spondulix, is it? Tell me!” 

"Later, moll, later.” 

Erlkonig looked about for an avenue of escape. He began to clamber 
among the fireworks arrayed on the ground in their tubes, upsetting 
the jury-rigged arrangements. Honeyman strode implacably after him. 

Erlkonig looked backward over his shoulder, tripped, and sprawled 
across the control panel. 

Everything went off at once. 

Honeyman felt he knew what he had missed in ’Nam. 

Rockets zipped by parallel to the ground. Fireballs burst against the 
sides of buildings. Great crimson and lemon-yellow starbursts broke 
at treetop level. Fiery chrj^anthemums flowered, only to shatter the 
next moment agaiitst the sides of parked cars, their lifespans briefer 
than mayflies. 

There were screams, explosions, wild feedback as the Millionaires, 
unfazed, improvised to the unexpected lightshow. Sirens began to 
sound, distant, gro^ving nearer. 

Honeyman dove to the ground and began crawling. 

Fireworks continued to roar by overhead. 

A few feet away, he encountered Addie, who had followed him. 

“Let’s get out of here!” he shouted above the noise. 

She nodded mutely. They wormed their way out of the path of the 
seemingly inexhaustible fireworks, stood up and began to trot away. 
At the edge of the campus they were nearly run over by a screanxing 
patrol car. They ran tlien, laughing, and didn’t stop till they fell into 
Honeyman’s bed 



WE TRUST. 

This bill was denonxinated “FIFTY SPONDULIX.” There were oth- 
ers — mayo-white, ketchup-red, pickle-green — in various lesser and 
greater denominations, lying in Honeynxan’s till. And with every pass- 
ing minute, more spilled out of the presses set up in the basement of 
the Old Vault Brewery. Each one, in Honeynxan’s eyes, a little ticking 
timebomb bound to explode one day right in his very own hairy face. 

It was this new wrinkle in the evolution of spondulix that had 
caused Erlkonig to react so nervously two weeks ago to Honeyman’s 
attempted approach. The Black albino, exhibitiixg the initiative and 
ingenuity which had led hinx to his position of preeminence among 
tlie Beer Nuts, had taken it upon hinxself to pi'ofessionalize the pro- 
duction of spondulix. Having come to rely on them to further his man- 
ifold schemes, Erlkonig felt he could no longer make do with scrib- 
bled napkins, which were likely to disintegrate with constant 
Ixandling, or, even worse, to be mistakenly used for some ignoble pur- 
pose such as blowing one’s nose. Moreover, the napkins were bulky 
and Ixard to carry in one’s wallet 

All these arguments and more had Erlkonig adduced to Honeyman 
shortly after the disastrous conclusion to the Outlaw Party, as he 
tried to convince him of the necessity of this step. Honeyman had 
not been easily swayed. 

“C’mon, Rory, loosen up. Wliat’re you worrying about anyway? 
There's nothing illegal in what we’re doing. Just look at these th^gs as 
coupons, like. Yeah, manufacturer’s coupons, that’s all they are. When 
Kellogs gives you thirty-five cents off on Raisin Bran, are they trying to 
subvert the government, like you clainx we are? And what about when 
the supermarket doubles tlxe coupon? They’re adding some incre- 
mental value to that piece of paper — wliich, by the way, even says on 
the back in fine print, ‘Redeemable for one-tenth of a cent’” 

Honeyman shook his head in weary dissent. He knew in his bones 
tlxat all this was wrong, and that they were going to have to pay the 
piper one day, but he just couldn’t summon up the logic to counter 
Erlkonig’s snaky persuasiveness. 

“Look," Erlkonig continued, “even if tlxese things are money, so 
what? Don’t look so shocked, I mean it So what? You gotta get some 
historical perspective on this, nxy moll. You know, the government 
wasn’t always tlxe only one who minted money in this country. Right 
up to the mid- 1800 ’s, private banks used to issue notes that were sup- 
posedly backed up by tlxcir deposits, and which circulated as legal ten- 
der. And lots of times a bank printed so much that the collective value 
of the paper was two or three times tlxe bank’s holdings. Of course, the 
whole system eventually went bust, causing quite a shitstomx, but that 
doesn’t apply to us, since we’re goiixg to 
keep tighter reins on things.” 

The phrase “went bust” made Honey- 
man’s vision waver. “Earl, I just don’t feel 
right about—” 

Erlkonig brooked no naysayers. “And 
during the Depression, all across the 
country individual stores issued scrip 
redeemable orxly at their establishments. 
Sanxe thing we’re doing. And the Confed- 
eracy — don’t forget about them. What 
was the first thing they did? Right, issue 
their own money.” 

“They were seceding from the Union, 
Earl, We’re not doing that, are we?” 

“No, of couise not. But you must admit 
that these are uncertain times, Rory. A 
few years ago we went through the worst 
depression since the thirties. The home- 
less, the unemployed, the people whose 
jobs went to Asia— this government is fis- 
cally messed up. If we can help people by 
printing spondulbc, why slxouldn’t we?” 
Honeyman found it hard to speak out 
against such a liberal cause, “But how is 
one little sandwich shop supposed to 



5. Off To 
War 




MID THE NOISES OF HAMMERING AND SAWING NEXT 
door to the sandwich shop, and of Nerfball per- 
forming his hourly nasal irrigation in the 
employee’s restroom, Honeyman stood transfixed. 
In his hand he held one of the new spondulix. 

The material of the crisp bill was good linen 
bond. It was printed in tones of mustard-yellow. On 
its front was a rendering of a giant hoagie sandwich. 
On its obverse was a portrait of Honeyman, complete down to his 
Mets cap. Under the hoagie was the legend: IN PUMPERNICKEL 
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float so many notes?” 

“Well, remember what I said before. Not all of them are going to 
come back at once. But you are right in thinking that your present 
operation isn’t set up to handle such volume. Tliat’s why I’ve got to 
t^k to you about tliese plans for expansion I’ve got here — ” 

At that moment Honeyman was jolted from Ws reverie by several 
demands on his attention. The customer whose spondulbc, tendered 
in payment, had set Honeyman drifting now said, “Hey, can I get my 
change?" At the same time a workman stuck his head through the 
raw, unfraraed passage in the wall that led to the ac^acent storefront 
and asked, “Rory, which wall did you want the counter on?” And an 
argument broke out between Beatbox and another customer. 

“What’s that you’re putting on my peanut butter? I asked for orange 
marmalade, not horseradish." 

“Hey, man, you got to try something new in your life now and then. 
Experiment, Uke.” 

“I don’t want an experiment, I want a good sandwich.” 

“This is gonna be el supremo, man. Just give it a shot” 

“There is no way I am going to bite into that—” 

Hurriedly making change (forty-one sponduhx), and shouting out, 
“North wall,” to the carpenter, Honeyman intervened on the customer’s 
behalf and convinced ^atbox to assemble the sandwich as instructed. 

Nerfball emerged from his ablutions then, and Honeyman put him 
back to making sandwiches, transferring Beatbox to the register, 
where his passion for culinary recombinations would get little play. 

“Hello, Rory,” said a woman. Her voice, though known only for a 
fortnight, bore for Honeyman all the deep familiarity and intimate 
thrill of the voice of one’s lifetime mate, heard under a hundred cir- 
cumstances over several decades. 

'Himing from the register, Honeyman saw Addie standing among 
the crowd of hungry customers, patient, radiant, gorgeous. 

Hastily dofiing his apron, Honeyman ducked under the hinged por- 
tion of the counter and came to stand beside her. He grabbed her in 
a bear hug, picked her up off the floor, spun her around in a circle, 
set her down and kissed her with appropriate enthusiasm. 'There was 
heartfelt applause, catcalls, and whistles from the assembled diners. 
Addie blushed. 

“Boy, am I glad to see you," said Honeyman. 

“So I gathered. I’ve got the afternoon off, and wondered if you could 
getaway.” 

“You bet. Hey, Nerf, you’re in charge." 

Honeyman took Addie’s hand, and marveled how good it felt 

Meeting Atalanta Swinburne had been the best thing that had hap- 
pened to him in a long time. She was so stable, so centered, such a 
calming presence in his life. The perfect antidote to the whirlwind of 
madness that spondulix and the Beer Nuts had brought into being 
around him. It seemed almost too much that she should also be witty, 
beautiful, and good. Coming off his breakup with Netsuke, Honey- 
man had needed someone just like Addie. And here she was, some- 
how inexplicably attracted to him, with apparently equal intensity. 

SoraetinTes life could be very good. 

“How’s the addition coming?” asked Addie. 

“Let’s take a look,” said Honeyman, and detoured next door. 

'The shop next to Honeyman’s Heroes had been a boutique that had 
tried to attract an upscale clientele and failed. Tliey had gone under 
six montlis ago, and the place had remained vacant since. Honeyman 
had had little trouble convincing tlie owner of the building to let him 
break through the wall and connect tlie two stores. 

'The place was a cacophony of power tools, and smelled of fresh- 
cut pine boards. The laborers— all paid with spondulix, of course — 
were putting in a second food preparation area and more dining 
space, all m anticipation of the increased business the circulation of 
more spondulix would bring. 

Honeyman inspected a few details, trying to act like a competent 
businessman, and then gratefully escaped with Addie out into the 
glorious July day. 

Addie worked for some government agency or another— Honey- 
man had never quite managed to elicit the details from her— and 
seemed frequently to have her afternoons free, which time she 



seemed to ei\joy spending with Honeyman. 

“I thought we nught go into the city,” she said now, “for a little shop- 
ping. I want to go to Canal Street Jeans.” 

“Sounds good to me. But Tve got to change first. I smell like pastrami.” 

Addie bit his ear. “I like pastrami.” 

It took Honeyman two hours to get dressed. 

It was such a beautiftil day that they couldn’t stand the thought of 
plunging underground on the PATH line to Manhattan, so they 
decided to take the ferry. It was comparatively slow, but that was 
hardly a consideration today, when they were out to loaf and amble. 

'The ferry terminal — a heroic old building dating from 1907 — stood 
on the water at the south end of town. For m:my years it had been 
abandoned and decrepit, slowly falling to rum. 'Then the city had 
revived the ferry service and restored the building to its old splendor. 
Now boats shuttled daily between Hoboken and Battery Park City. 

Addie and Honeyman stood inside the terminal, in line with the other 
passengers waiting for a boat to dock. Honeymaji thought he saw some 
of the Beer Nuts in the crowd. Curiously, they all seemed to be decked 
out in white coveralls and wearing goggles puslied up on their heads. 
Honeyman disnussed all thought of them from his mind. 

'The ferry nosed into its berth, its rear half projecting out of the 
building. A ramp rattled down on its chains, people disembarked, 
and the east-bound passengers filed on. 

Yes, he was certain of it now. Those were se\'eral of the Beer Nuts. 
And they seemed to be carrying bolstered sidearms, right out in the 
open— Goddamn it all, what was going on—? 

Addie led the way upstairs to the open observation deck, and they 
moved to lounge at the railing. The feny blew its horn and got under- 
way. Once out on the river, under the cloudless July sky, enthralling 
breezes brought them scents of the city and the i listant sea Honeyman 
put his arm around Addie’s waist, and tried to forget all his troubles. 

Someone bumped into him. It was Ped Xing, the Orthodox Jewish 
Zen Master. He wore tinted goggles. He had been slinking along, bent 
at the waist, frequently swiveling as if expecting attackers to emerge 
from every bulkhead. 

In one hand he carried a large plastic gun. 

“Xing, what the hell—” 

“Quiet, moll, this is war. It’s every man and woman for himself. Her- 
self. Whatever." 

The shaven-headed Ped Xing made as if to prowl on, but Honey- 
man restrained him with a hand on his tensed shoulder. 

“Xing— just hold it right there. W'ar with whom? And what kind of 
gun is that?” 

“Well, not war, really— just war games. We’re all playing Survival. 
Earl said it’d be good for us, sharpen our senses and reflexes for any- 
thing that comes our way. 'These are splat guns. They shoot those 
paint pellets— you know. Oh, that reminds me.” Ped Xing unzipped 
his coverall down to the waist, revealing a scra\vny and hairless <^est, 
and took out a second gun that had been tucked into the elasticized 
top of his Jockey shorts. “As an honorary Bet>r Nut, you’re a legiti- 
mate target Tm doing you a big favor, warning you this way. I could’ve 
scored a lot of points off you. Anyway, you’d better take this.” 

Honeyman accepted the spare pistol automatically, even as he was 
saying, “Xing, this is crazy, I won’t get involved.” He was suddenly 
overcome by a strange kind of feeling, something weirder than deja 
vu, and he realized that he was being forced to decide once more 
about organized violence, a choice he thought he had made twenty 
years ago — when he slit open the envelope bejuing the government’s 
“Greetings.” Was once never enough. . .? 

Ignoring Honeyman’s protestations, Ped Xing was already duck- 
walking away. He called back enigmatically ovi^r his shoulder, “Satori 
comes whether you want it or not” 

At that moment a shrill cry of victory paired with a wail of defeat 
emerged from belowdecks. There was ^e sound of pounding feet, 
and several people burst out of a hatchway onto the upper level; 
Leather ’n’ Studs pursuing a hapless Hilario Pumento, liberty bespat- 
tered with techiucolor bulls eyes. Blinded by panic, Fumento headed 
strmght for Honeyman. The writer looked as if he intended to vault the 
rail and plunge into the river. Leather dropped into a crouch, bracing 
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her arm to squeeze off another shot The ferry rocked in a swell just 
as she pulled the trigger and the shot went awry, striking Addie right 
on the chest A bloom of blue paint blossomed on her left breast 

The world went red and hazy in Honeyman’s eyes. He let out a 
wordless roar that transfixed all the Beer Nuts. 

“Hey, moll,” began Leather, “I’m really sorr — " 

It was too late for temporizing. Honeyman emptied his gun at the 
frozen woman, spotting her white suit from neck to ankle. Fumento 
had stopped beside his protector, and Honeyman now wrenched the 
gun from his hand and turned toward Studs. 

“Yikes,” she whimpered, and turned tail. Honeyman potted her 
backside once or twice, then took off in pursuit. 

The rest of the twenty-minute trip passed in a mad blur of nmning, 
hiding, and sharpshooting. From bilge to fo’c’s’le the game ran its 
course. Honeyman lost track of how often he reloaded. Someone had 
slipped him a pack of refills. In mid-voyage, the Manhattan-boimd ferry 
pa^ed the Hoboken-bound vessel, alk) carrying a load of Beer Nuts. 
The two teams lined up on their respective port sides and exchanged 
a fusillade that left both boats looking like an artist’s dropcioth. 

“You couldn’t hit the broadside of a bus!” 

“Avast! Drop your sails and heave to, Matey!” 

“Surrender Dorotliy!” 

As the boats pulled away from each other, there was a final chorus 
of raspberries and Bronx cheers. 

Everyone’s ammunition ran outjust as the feny pulled into Battery 
Park City. The players assembled to count coup. Honeyman— tliough 
not devoid of hits himself— was declared the winner by unanimous 
acclamation. 

Rejoining Addie, Honeyman felt rather sheepish. After his initial anger 
had worn off, he had found himself really eryoying the game. Was tliis 
any way for a former sixties pacifist to be feeling? He felt as guilty as 
a vegetarian caught with a roast-beef sandwich halfway to his Ups. 

“Gee, Addie,” he began, “I’m sony this had to happen. . ." 

“Don’t ^ologize. Fm glad I matter that much to you." Lifting her 
glasses, she wiped a tear from one eye, and Honeyman wondered wl\y. 

“Hey, are we gonna be able to go shopping looking like this?” 

“Oh, it’s just Soho. We’ll fit right in.” 

They walked uptown to Canal Street, and then east, arriving finally 
at Canal Street Jeans. While Honeyman browsed, Addie tried on 
clothes, eventually settUng on a few items. At the register, Honey- 
man said, “Here, let me get this, to make up for my crazy friends.” He 
opened his wallet, and, without thinking about what he was doing, 
drew out and offered a fresh 100 spondulix note. They took it. 



their humble origins, and this requirement was necessitating extra 
costs that preyed constantly on Honeyman’s mind. 

Erlkonig, Honeyman, and several others sat around a table in one 
comer of the main floor, isolated by temporary walls from the hulla- 
baloo. It seemed strange to see the interior of the brewery by elec- 
tric light The altered environment here seemed emblematic to Hon- 
eyman of vaster, more troubling changes, changes that had caused 
him many sleepless nights, and which promised many more. 

It was the beginning of August, a mere two months since Honey- 
man had invented spondulix. It might as weU have been two years, 
though, considering all that had happened. 

Erlkonig held Cardinal Ratzinger, the Beer Nuts mascot, in his lap. 
The tiger-colored cat looked extremely weU-fed. He wore a coUar set 
with stones which Honeyman prayed were only cubic zirconia 

Now Erlkonig set tlie Cardinal on the table and stood. He moved 
with militaiy precision to a map of the tri-state region hanging from 
a wall. Removing a coUapsible pointer from his shirt-pocket, Erlkonig 
began to lecture. 

“You can see from the shaded areas — ^which we are updating daily, 
by tlie way— that the penetration of spondulix is outracing our high- 
est expectations. The pattern seems to be swift initial infection of an 
urban area, followed by slower dissemination into the surrounding 
countryside. Once Hoboken was permeated, Manhattan and the other 
borou^ were a given. But I think you’ll be surprised by what fol- 
lowed next 

“To the northeast, in Bridgeport, New Haven, and Hartford, there 
are already some quarter-of-a-million spondulix in circulation. We 
expect to move up the coast, through Providence and into Boston, at 
tlie rate of ten miles a day. 

“In New York state, Albany, Syracuse, and Utica are thoroughly 
ours. Buffalo represents our farthest western penetration to date, 
and opens a gateway to Canada. 

“In our home state, Camden is almost as thoroughly saturated as 
Hoboken, and is providing a beachhead into Philly, after which 
Pittsburgh is expected to fall easily. Moreover, I just received a 
report today informing me that the casinos in Atlantic City are 
accepting spondulix for all wagers. They’re even talking about our 
expansion into some kind of coinage which would be acceptable 
to their slots." 

Honeyman held his head in his Iiands and moaned. He had avoided 
all previous sessions of these strategic councils, figuring that when 
he was called on to testify on his own behalf in federal court he could 
claim ignorance of what was being done in his name. (How that 
would superficially square with his por- 
trait and signature being featured on an 
endless stream of spondulix, he had not 
yet figured out.) Today, however, 
Erlkonig had convinced him to attend, 
promising him that there would be some 
news that would gladden him. 

So far, he hadn’t heard it 
Hilario Fumento raised a hand, seeking 
the floor, and Elrlkonig gave him the nod. 

“What are the demographics of our 
supporters?” asked the writer. 

Erlkonig tried to look thoughtful, as if 
summoning up the data from deep 
recesses, but Honeyman could see he 
had instant access to all the facts about 
spondulix, and was merely pausing for 
effect. Erlkonig was clearly a man who 
had found his destined calling, and was 
relishing every nuance of his new Machi- 
avellian position. He looked positively 
diabolical. 

“We’re strongest, of course, among the 
fringe elements of society, those involved 
in what is commonly c^ed ‘the under- 
ground economy,’ whether dealing with 



6. Bretton 
Woods 



E arl Erlkonig, minister of finance (without portfouo), 
called the meeting to order. He had to speak loudly, above 
the noise of construction in the Brewery. Dozens of 
hirelings from Mazuma Construction Company were 
reconstructing the headquarters of the Beer Nuts into lux- 
urious apartments and common rooms, gyms and saunas, 
a kind of adult clubhouse. The building had been bought 
from the city for a minimal payment of back taxes — made 
in spondulix. Erlkonig had specified that all the old vats and ket- 
tles were to be retained, patched and polished, as a reminder of 
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legal or illegal goods and services. However, since almost every citi- 
zen comes into contact with this segment of society at one time or 
another, we are establishing a stronghold upon the averse consumer 
as well. When Joe Sixpack’s boss offers him payment in a currency 
unknown to the IRS, and when Joe is certain he’ll be able to redeem 
that currency for things he wants and needs— well, there’s no reason 
for him not to take it, is there? 

“This brings us,” continued Erlkonig, “to the topic of further expan- 
sion.” Erlkonig collapsed the pointer with a flourish and leaned on his 
forearms on the table to directly confront the rest of the cabinet Dis- 
regarding his high status, the Cardinal licked the man’s flat nose. 
Erlkonig pushed the cat away. 

“This country is too big to conquer by slow radiation from a cen- 
tral source. I am therefore proposing, my molecules, that we seed 
the rest of the nation with volunteers whose mission will be to estab- 
lish spondulix as an accepted medium of exchange. Prom these scat- 
tered sites, just like colonies of mold in a Petri dish, spondulix will 
spread in all directions, until it eventually forms a complete network.” 

Honeyman opened his mouth to object to this insane scheme, but 
Erlkonig interrupted. 

“This plan is contingent on one other step. I need to backtrack a 
little first, though— with your indulgence. 

“As I predicted when we initially began mass production of spon- 
dulix, the redemption rate in sandwiches has been a tiny fraction 
of all usage. A doubling in the shop’s size, the hiring of additional 
help and the promotion of Nerfball to supervisor, along with 
extended hours of operation, has been sufficient to handle the 
increased trade— even counting phone orders from as far as sbcty 
miles away. 

“Obviously, though, we cannot continue to accommodate ultimate 
redemption in sandwiches once we go nationwide. At least not with- 
out setting up branches of Honeyman’s Heroes in every m^or mar- 
ket. And the extra work attendant on such a program would unac- 
ceptably hold up our plans. Besides, having these notes tied to a little 
Jersey sandwich shop gives the enterprise too much of a strictly 
regional feeling." 

It began to dawn on Honeyman then what Erlkonig was working 
up to, and the albino’s next words confirmed it 

“Molecules— I am proposing that we go off the sandwich standard. 
Just as the U.S. dollar is no longer backed by gold, so I move for the 
official decoupling of spondulix and any comestibles.” 

Honeyman jumped to his feet. “No, I won’t stand for it! As long as 
these stupid pieces of p^er were good for something, we had a loop- 
hole in the eyes of the law. If we take that away, then they become 
nothing but. . .but money.” 

Erlkonig looked at Honeyman with an annoying pity. “Rory, man— 
they already are. May I see a show of hands now? All in favor?” 

Every hand but Honeyman’s shot up. No one wanted to put in any 
more time in the sandwich shop. 

“The motion is carried then,” declared Erlkonig with obvious plea- 
sure. 

“What’s this mean for me, then?” asked Honeyman. “Am I supposed 
to just close the shop down?" 

“No, not if you don’t want to. Of course, you could shut it up for 
good and just live off spondulix, like the rest of us. But I’ll under- 
stand if you want to keep it going, as a hobby like. All I want is that 
you don’t take spondulix for sandwiches anymore.” 

“Wait just a minute. I’m supposed to be the one business in Hobo- 
ken now that won’t accept spondulix? Me, the guy who invented 
them?” 

“I know it’s kind of illogical, but it has to be. It’s a symbol.” 

Honeyman was trying to puzzle out the Wonderland logic of all this 
when an origami frog hopped into the room. The Cardinal, spotting 
it, leaped down and batted at the paper creature, whereupon it 
promptly imfolded into a 500 spondiflix note. 

Suld Netsuke stuck her head in the doorway. 

“Meeting adjourned,” declared Erlkonig. 

After everyone else had filed out, Honeyman was left standing 
alone with Erlkonig and Netsuke. The Black man, abandoning the 



formal style of speech he had conducted the meeting in, hung an arm 
around Honeyman’s dejected shoulder and .said, “Cheer up, moll, 
you’ve done your part You can retire now, and take it easy.” 

“I don’t want to retire. I want. . .” But Honeyman was forced to stop 
speaking. He didn't know quite what he wanted. Once he had wished 
for a little more money. And look where that had gotten him. 

Addie. He wanted Addie. That was the one sure thing in his life. 
He’d go see her now. She’d know what to do. 

“Bye, Rory,” called out Netsuke cheerfully as Honeyman left the 
Brewery. 

Over the past two months, since they had met at the ill-fated Out- 
law Party, Addie and Honeyman had spent much time together. Hon- 
eyman had happily shared with her his past, checkered as it was with 
disappointments and failures: his Iowa boyhood; his Olympic protest; 
his ffight from induction; his long tenure with Li^enard’s Pantech- 
nicon and his deep affection for the Baroness von Hammer-Purgstall 
(although Honeyman, even in the throes of sexual passion, could not 
bring himself to mention how much Addie’s hair reminded him of the 
Baroness’s mane); his repatriation; his ten-year slumber at the sand- 
wich shop, enlivened only by the .antics of the Beer Nuts. Of all this 
and more had Honeyman gratefully disburdened himself to the 
patient ears of Addie. 

She, in turn, had told him— what? A little of hqr life in Manhattan, 
some few odd incidents from work, her taste in books and music, 
the bad points of a couple of ex-lovers. It didn’t amount to much, 
compared to Honeyman’s complete disclosure. 

But in the end it didn’t matter. Honeyman hiid fallen completely in 
love with Atalanta Swinburne. He didn’t demand all the intimate 
details of her past; she'd tell him when she was ready. It was enough 
simply that she chose to be with him now. He had reached a point 
where he couldn’t imagine life without her. 

How happy he would be at this moment. . .if not for spondulbc. 
Honeyman clenched his fists as he walked hotly to Addie’s apart- 
ment He had to put a stop to the spread of tlus alternate currency. 
But how? It was a juggernaut a machine out of control, a runaway 
fiscal train on a track greased by greed. Too many people besides 
himself were involved now. The monster bom of his desperate brain 
had been adopted by hundreds of foster parents. Could he even call 
it his own invention anymore? Did he have any right to intervene in 
something that affected the welfai-e of thousands? 

He hoped Addie would have some answers, because he sure didn’t 

At her building, Honeyman buzzed. There was no answer. He sat 
on the stoop and waited. 

An hour later, around four o’clock, he saw Addie approaching. 
Spotting him, she quickened her pace. Honeyman’s heart lifted. 

“What’s wrong, Rory?" she asked after a quick embrace. 

Honeyman explain^. Addie made sort of a modified Scout’s salute, 
laying the backs of two fingers across her lips in a habitual gesture 
betokening thoughtfulness. She spoke: “The first thing we both need 
is supper and a drink. Then we can sort thing.s out” 

Buoyed by Addie’s practicality, Honeyman felt instantly better. 
God, what would he do without her? 

They went to the Clam Broth House on Newark Street, where they 
order^ Fisherman’s Platters and big plastic stiiins of beer. In a booth, 
under the gazes of autographed portraits of local celebrities, they dis- 
cussed spondulix. 

Addie knew everything about spondulix, had lived through all 
phases of the phenomenon save for their creation. Yet somehow she 
had remained aloof from the new money. She never spent it, and in 
fact refused all offers of spondulix from Honeyman- although she 
didn’t object too strenuously when he paid for their joint treats with 
them. He supposed her finickyness was a manifestation of her inde- 
pendence, and nothing more. Neither did she choose to hang out with 
the Beer Nuts, unless Honeyman was with her. In any case, her 
detachment from the communal madness of spondulix made her 
advice all the more valuable in Honeyman’s eyes. 

When Honeyman had finished bringing her up to date, he said, “I’ve 
got to get out of this whole business. I’ll tell Earl to put his picture on 
the bills and withdraw all the old ones with mine. Then I’ll be free.” 
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“No, I don’t think Earl will ^ree. It would look like a coup d’etat, 
and that would shake people’s confidence in spondulix. He can’t risk 
altering the known equation that already works so well. He still needs 
you, if only as a figurehead. You’ve got to stay involved, as a voice of 
moderation.” 

“You really think so?” 

“Yes, I do. If you hope to change anything, you’ve got to maintain 
your contacts and work from witliin. You can’t let tlie Beer Nuts run 
dungs all by themselves.” 

Honeyman doubted how much of a difference he could actually 
make. Perhaps he was looking at the situation with blinders, though. 
Addie seemed adamant about liis remain- 
ing iiwolved; he decided on the spot that 
he would follow her advice. “OK, I’ll stick 
with them for a while yet. But ^is can’t 
go on much longer.” 

“Oh, I ^ee.” 

Honeyman pushed at some unidentifi- 
able bits of batter-coated substance on 
his plate. “You know, it’s just tradition 
that makes anyone eat here. The food 
never gets any worse, but it never gets 
any better either. What do you say we go 
dancing?” 

“Now you’re talking.” 

They went hand in hand to Maxwell’s 
on Washington Street, where a zydeco 
band was playing. Addie slipped her 
glasses into her purse, and they daitced 
till the sweat was rolling off them. A 
steady infusion of New Amsterdam beer 
insured against total dehydration. When 
the club closed at two in the morning, 

Addie and Honeyman were almost too 
drunk and tired to walk. They staggered 
laughingly down Washington Street until 
they came to Elk Lodge No. 74, witli its 
life-sized golden statue of an elk posi- 
tioned on a pedestal outside. Honeyntan 
was trying to show Addie how he had ridden the Baroness when the 
cops came. Honeyman dug his heels into the golden elk to spur it to 
greater speed. He went nowhere fast The cops dragged him off while 
Addie rolled on the sidewalk clutching her sides. 

“Straigliten up. Buddy, you’re coming with us down to the station.” 

“Hold on a minute, Charlie. It’s that guy on the money.” 

“Mister Honeyman? Listen, you shouldn't be cutting up like this so 
late. You’re gonna get in trouble. Lemme show you home.” 

Late the next morning Honeyman arrived at the sandwich shop 
\vith a tremendous headache. The busyness of the place depressed 
him. Wliy did there have to be such things as commerce and money 
anyway? Couldn’t we all live naked in the forest and eat nuts and 
berries? 

Honeyman instructed Nerfball to tell his crew about the new pol- 
icy: no spondulix accepted. A sign was lettered and hung proclaim- 
ing same. Honeyman waited eagerly for business to drop off. Per- 
haps a wave of panic would spread through the community, causing 
people to abandon spondulix as quickly as they had embraced it. 

No such luck. People shrugged off the change as an eccentricity of 
Honeyman’s, and paid for their sandwiches in U.S. cash. If this place 
wouldn’t accept sponduHx, there were hundreds of others that would. 

Discouraged, Honeyman left the shop around three. He went to 
find Erlkonig, intending to admit defeat. He left Nerfball behind to 
conduct a class in Sandwich Construction Methodology. 

“Pay attention now, guys and gals. Hold the slice of bread squarely 
in your palm and spread the condiment of choice toward you, not 
away...” 

Erlkonig was on the roof of the brewery, supervising workers who 
were constructing a kind of crows nest high atop the tall smokestack 
tliat rose from one comer of the Brewery. 



“How do you like it?” he asked Honeyman. “We’ve put a spiral stair- 
way inside the chimney. It’s going to be my executive pen^ouse.” 

Honeyman was too discouraged to rebuke Erlkonig for his delu- 
sions of grandeur. He related what had happened. 

Erlkonig clapped Honeyman heartily on the back, nearly causing 
him to lose his footing on the slippery slates of the roof. “Great, moll, 
I told you it would all work out for tire best. There’s great things ahead 
for us, I can feel it in my bones.” 

An unseasonably cold wind blew in off the river, making them both 
shiver. 

“So can I,” said Honeyman. 



inner voice. Too late, though. He was in this mess up to iris neck, with 
no apparent escape. All the regrets in the world wouldn’t suffice to 
extricate him now. And there was no point in hesitating outside here 
any longer. 

At that moment he felt something butt up against his shirrs. He 
looked dovsTT. 

It was tire head of Beatbox, emerging from the pet door. 

“Oh, sorry, man,” said Beatbox. “Tlrat’s OK,” replied Honeynran, 
stepping aside to let the fellow crawl completely out. Contrary to 
expectations, Beatbox did not inrnrediately stand up. 

“What’s happening?” asked Honeyman. 

“The Cardinal has been nrissing for three days now, and we are try- 
ing to trace him. We figure, you wanna find a cat, you gotta act like a 
cat.” 

Suiting actions to words, Beatbox crawled off, pausing in his 
progress down 14th Street to let off a plaintive “meow” now and 
then— usually when a sharp pebble bit into his palm. 

Honeynran entered the Brewery. Inrmediately, someone shouted, 
“Hey, wipe your feet!” 

Honeyman did as ordered, looking around. 

The Brewery was now completely renovated. AU the black paint 
had been scraped from the windows, allowing the sunlight to flood 
the cavernous interior of the first floor. The kettles and vats all 
gleamed; there were chairs and couches, ping-pong and pool tables, 
pinball and video games scattered about; and a thick rug covered the 
floor. There was even a tiled, paint-splattered target area where peo- 
ple could practice firing their Survival-game guns. 

A muted subterranean roar from the presses in the basement made 
Honeyman wince. 

Honeyman collared a passing woman, whom he didn’t recognize. 



7. Taking 
the Big Dive 



A LATE September breeze brought the aroma of 
roasting coffee to Honeyman’s nose as he stood 
before the door to the Old Vault Brewery, wonder- 
ing whether to enter. Suddenly, he was gripped by 
an enormous and melancholy sense of deja vu. Had 
he not stood thus a mere four months ago, when his 
life was relatively simple and uncomplicated, that 
day he had come looking for Nerfball? And had he 
not experienced a premonition of all the grief and travails that 
would come his way, should he enter? If only he had heeded this 
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“Where’s Earl? He called me over.” 

“In Vat Number One." 

Honeyman found the structure labeled Vat Number One. There 
was a door in its curving metal side. Honeyman knocked; the door 
swung open. 

“Rory, my moll," said Erlkonig, “good to see you. C’mon in.” 
Honeyman climbed three stairs into the Vat Erlkonig shut the door. 
A padded couch ran along the interior wall of the vat, broken only 
by the door. The floor was carpeted. There was an audio-video cen- 
ter and a small refrigerator. A giant hookah gave off an aromatic pun- 
gency. Ventilation was accomplished through the pipe that had for- 
merly fed in the liquid contents. 

“The Beer Nuts have really come up in the world," said Honeyman, 
with what he hoped was palpable cynicism. 

Erlkonig didn’t bite. “A pampered worker is a productive worker.” 
Honeyman snorted. “You ctdl what you do work?” 

Erlkonig took umbrage. “Hey, man, you tl\ink running a worldwide 
fiscal empire is easy, why don’t you try it? This should be your job 
anyway. If you hadn’t jumped ship on us, I wouldn’t have had to pick 
up the reins." 

“That’s a mixed metaphor.” Then; “Worldwide?” 

Erlkonig waved a hand negligently. “Forget I said that. And let’s 
stop bickering. I want to show you something." Erlkonig dug in his 
pants pocket and came up with a spondulix. Honeyman took it The 
ink was blotchy, the sandwich depicted on the fiont looked like a 
stack of pancakes, and Honeyman was portrayed on the reverse side 
with what seemed to be a wen on his nose and a cast in his eye. 

Handing the note back, Honeyman said, “I’d fire the guy at the mint 
responsible for this.” 

“We didn’t do it,” said Erlkonig with obvious relish. “It’s a coun- 
terfeit.” 

Honeyman had thought he had heard everything, but this took him 
completely by surprise. He felt personally violated somehow. Bad 
enough to have the Beer Nuts churning out spondulbc in his name, but 
at least, when all was said and done, they were still Iris friends. To 
have strangers making free with his image, as if he were something 
from the public domain! He felt sullied and sick. Now he knew what 
it must be like to be the Mona Lisa or the Statue of Liberty. 

“We’ve got to stop this,” said Honeyman. “Do you have any idea 
who’s behind this? Have you manned to track them down?" 

Erlkonig laughed. “Slow down, man. You’re looking at this all wrong. 
We don’t want to stop this, we want to encourage it We’re not the gov- 
erranent, and we don’t necessarily want a monopoly. The more spon- 
dulix in circulation, the better for all parties. There’s plenty of wealth 
in this country, once you free it up from government strictures. Let 
whoever it is duplicate spondulix. It all helps us undermine the dollar." 

Honeynran stood. “I can’t believe this. I am now supposed to be 
known throughout the world as some kind of misshapen hunch- 
back, just so you can keep filling your coffers. This is almost the 
last straw, Earl. I’m warning you. I’m tempted to blow the whistle 
on this whole deal.” 

Erlkonig seemed unconcerned. “How, man? We’ve got entire city 
and state governments in the bag." 

“What about the Feds? You don’t control them yet I bet they’d love 
to know about spondulix. In fact, I can’t believe they haven’t come 
down on us by now.” 

This possibility appeared to worry Erlkonig. “You wouldn’t really 
rat on us to the Feds, would you, my moll?” 

Honeyman folded his arms across his chest “I just might." 
Erlkonig switched suddenly to easy affability. “What are we doing, 
talking like this? Ain’t no one gonna betray nobody. Listen, did you 
hear about the big party tomorrow night? It’s the official house- 
warming for the Brewery. Be sure to come, and bring your girl.” 

The albino ushered Honeyman to the Vat door. “Don’t worry your- 
self about nothing, my moll. Everything’s under my intense control." 
Tlie Vat door slammed before Honeyman could explain that that was 
precisely what was worrying him. 

Outside the building a big flatbed truck was unloading under the 
supervision of Hy Rez and Special Effects. The cargo was a large 



wooden spool of some strange kind of thick wire. 

“Wliat’s that?" asked Honeyman. 

Tlie two men appeared surprised that Honeyman didn’t know, 

“Special polycarbon fibers twisted into the strongest cable known 
to man,” replied Hy. 

“For the party,” said Special. “You know — the Big Walk.” 

“Oh,” said Honeyman, nowise enlightened- Then he set off to see 
Addie. 

She had promised that today she’d have an answer for him. 

On the way to her apartment, Honeyman piissed a street musician. 
The man’s open guitar case was filled with loose change, dollar bills 
and spondulix. 

At an open-air ATM set in a bank’s exterior wall, a woman removed 
spondulbc from the cash-disgorging slot 

A little kid on a scooter stopped to stare at Honeyman. He took a 
spondulbc from his pocket, studied it, then s;ud, “Wow.” 

Honeyman felt he was going mad. The world seemed topsy-turvy, 
some dreamland where everything was a fractured image of his one 
obsession, spondulix. He fervently hoped Addie’s answer would be 
the one he sought, so that they could begin their lives all over again. 

He let himself into Addie’s building with his set of keys. (They had 
exchanged keys in August, after The Night of the Elk.) At Addie’s 
door, he knocked. No answer. He let himself in there too. 

Addie’s quarters had always been sparsely furnished, with a barely 
lived-in look, so for a seconcl Honeyman didn’t notice that today they 
were stripped. Empty of personal effects. 

There was a sealed envelope on the dresser. In it was a letter. 
Dear Rory, 

Please forgive me. I've been living 
a lie all these montlis. I never wanted 
to hurt you. But marriage is out of the 
question. Forgive me. Someday soon 
you’ll understand. 

I still love you. Honest 
Addie 

ONEYMAN SAT DOWN ON THE COV- 
erless bed. His beard caught the 
tears before they could drip off 
his chin. 

He nev(;r remembered how he 
got back to the Brewery, and not 
much about being inside. The 
main image he retained was that 
of a steady stream of commiser- 
ating Beer Nuts, faces loonung up 
out of his personal fog, saying well-meant but totally dumb and irrel- 
evant things which utterly failed to make him feel any better. 

Leather, with an arm around Stud’s waist “She was a bitch, Hon- 
eyman." 

Studs chimed in: “Yeah, we knew it from the start. You’re better off 
without her.” 

Hilario Fumento, reading off a library call-slip: “Here’s an obser- 
vation I made recently that might help you put things in perspective, 
Roiy. ‘When we are traveling in another state, the sight of a license 
plate from home always inspires a sharp but transitory melancholy.’" 

Ped Xing, in saffron robe: “Meditate on this koan, Rory. ‘If the uni- 
verse is constantly expanding, where does it buy its suits?’" 

Beatbox, carrying a pot by its handle and stirring some strange 
mbcture in it: “Taste this, man. Chocolate gazpacho, gonna set you 
straight." 

And finally, Suki Netsuke, who simply stood before Honeyman. 
honest sympathy visible in her face, and said; “Sorry, Rory." She 
stooped to give him a chaste kiss on his bro^v. 

Everyone left Honeyman alone with his misery eventually. He wel- 
comed it. He wanted to wallow in some good old self-pity and per- 
sonality-basiling, 

His life was a failure. He had botched everytiiing he ever tried. He 
was unloved and unlovable. Addie had left him because he was such 




a hopeless jerk. Who in their right mind would want to hook up with 
a guy approaching forty who was still running a sandwich shop, and 
who had allowed his one outstanding brainstonn— spondulix— to be 
misappropriated by a bunch of social misfits? All that talk in the note 
about still loving him had just been her way of trying to salve his feel- 
ings. She was too nice to say what she really thought of him. And tlie 
note had been too short. A list of his bad qualities would fill reams. 

No, it was plain as his disfigured portrait on the counterfeit spon- 
dulbc: He was a lousy human being. 

He felt lower than a tube-worm at the bottom of the Pacific, 
sheathed in a universe no wider tlian his own weary shoulders, eveiy- 
thing black and under immense pressure. 

There really seemed little reason even to go on living. 

After a few hours, Honeyman got up from the couch in the comer 
where he had been sitting. He wandered aimlessly over to Vat Num- 
ber One, and let himself in. 

Erlkonig, wearing a pair of headphones and studying a sheaf of 
p^ers, looked up absentmindedly at first, his eyes narrowing in cal- 
culation when he saw who it was. 

Doffing the phones, he said, “Sit down, moll, sit down. I heard 
what happened to you, and I been meaning to come around and see 
you. But the pressure, the details — keeping this whole mess afloat 
takes all my time.” 

Honeyman sat down, saying nothing. Erlkonig studied him for a 
few minutes, evidently coming to a certain decision. Then the Black 
man said: “Here’s something you’re gonna find interesting, moll, kinda 
take your mind off your grief. One thing always bugged me was, 
where did that word come from?" 

“What word?” asked Honeyman tonelessly. 

“What word! Spondulix, natch." 

Honeyman felt the faintest tickle of interest “Well?" 

“I made Fumento look it up at the library. It’s slang from the mid- 
dle of the last century. Used to be spelled s-p-o-n-d-u-l-i-c-k-s. 'The 
derivation is from the Greek word spondolos, or shell. The idea 
seems to be that the Indians once used shells for money. Wampum, 
you know. So the word is real Native American, comes from the 
oppressed Red Man and all. I like that. How’d you learn it?” 

“I don’t know," said Honeyman. “I don't know anytlung anymore." 

Erlkonig got up and put a hand on Honeyman’s shoulder. “You’re 
in a bad way, moll. You need some rest. Wait here a minute.” Erlkonig 
left and returned with a pill and a glass of water. “Here, take this, it’ll 
put you right under.” 

Honeyman swallowed the pill. Soon he felt sleep creeping up from 
his feet to his head like quicksand. 

Some time much later he woke up. Erlkonig was there with another 
pill. Honeyman took that one too. What did he care whether he ever 
woke up again or not? 

When he woke up a second time, it was to the sound of much activ- 
ity. Erlkonig helped him to stand. Honeyman’s limbs felt rubbery. 

“C’mon, moll, it’s the house-warming party, you gotta mingle. It’ll 
do you good.” 

Honeyman let himself be led out of Vat Number One. The Brewery 
was packed with people, all having a raucous good time. Erlkonig 
got Honeyman a drink. “Here, man, you gotta wake up, or you’re 
gonna be too sleepy for the main event” 

“What’s that?” asked Honeyman. 

“You’ll see,” said Erlkonig. “Wait here a minute, I gotta go check on 
some preparations.” 

Honeyman felt himself waking up a little. He couldn’t decide if that 
was good or bad, The pain of Addie’s inexplicable departure was 
sharp as ever. He stood sipping his drink, which seemed to be plain 
ginger ale. Just as well. He was in no shape for alcohol. 

Erlkonig returned. He took Honeyman by the arm and led him 
away, off to one comer of the building. There was a new door in the 
wall Erlkoiug opened it They stepped through, and were inside the 
Brewery’s tall smokestack. 

A spiral staircase, lit by bare bulbs strung on a wire, ran up and 
up and up. 

“C’mon, moll," urged Erlkonig. 



They began to climb, Honeyman going first 
At the top Honeyman halted unexpectedly, causing Erlkonig to ask, 
“Wliat’s wrong?” 

“Where are we going, Earl? I’m dizzy. . .” 

“Don’t worry, moU. It’s ail level from here oru” 

Honeyman took Erlkonig at his word and mounted the last few 
steps, emerging headfirst through the floor into a small room. He real- 
ized dully that this must be Erlkonig’s penthouse, which had been 
pointed out to him some weeks ago. 

Erlkonig joined him. “Now out that door.” 

“Another door? Where else can we go. . .?” 

“You’ll see.” 

Honeyman opened the door and stepped out 
He was on a small platform railed on two sides. Three hundred feet 
below him, tlie street outside the Brewery was filled with tiny peo- 
ple. They were all looking up at him, Honeyman suddenly realized. 
At that moment a spotlight flared on and pinned Honeyman to the 
platform, blinding him. 

Erlkonig’s amplified voice suddenly bellowed out. “Special, you 
moron— aim it lower!” 

PECIAL Effects, stationed on the roof of an 
ac^acent building, complied, and in a minute Hon- 
eyraan could see again. It was then that he noticed 
the polycarbon cable. It stretched away across the 
Hudson, taut as an addict’s nerves, slim as a hair, 
guyed and anchored at its far end to some anony- 
mous building around 23rd Street in Manhattan, 
half a mile away. 

“Here,” said Erlkonig. With the hand not hold- 
ing the bullhorn, he wrestled with a traditional red- 
and-white-striped, fifteen-foot balancing pole that had been standing 
in one comer. 

Honeyman took the pole and hefted it. The fifty-pound weight 
awakened long-domiant kinesthetic memories. 

“OK, let’s go, moll. They’re all waiting to see you perform.” 
Honeyman thought about it Tlie distance was impossible. He was 
completely out of training. The wind was brisk. The effects of the 
sleeping pill were still in his blood. . . 

He kicked off his shoes and stood in his socks. 

Erlkonig smiled. “If you make it to the other side, you can tell the 
Feds anything you want" 

Honeyman stepped forward and placed his right foot on the wire. 
It thrummed like something alive beneath his weight, it sang an old 
wordless circus song, It beckoned him on to his destiny. 

He stepped entirely on the cable, swaying slightly, old instincts 
keeping liim balanced. 

Erlkonig spoke through the bullhorn to the spectators. “And now, 
as advertised, to mark the conquest of the outer world by spon- 
dulix, their inventor, Rory Honeyman, will symbolically traverse the 
watery gap between Hoboken, the world’s new fiscal capital, and 
Manhattan, the old.” 

Honeyman began his half-mile tightrope walk, the spotlight fol- 
lowing him, trained on his back now. 

Right up to the halfway point, he thought he might do it 
But at that point in his passage a news copter, avid cameraman 
leaning out the cockpit, approached from inside the surrounding 
darkness, clattering and churning up crazy downdrafts. 

Honeyman sensed balance slipping from him. He swayed left and 
right overcompensating, trapped in a deadly negative feedback loop. 
He lost his pole and it flipped end over end down into the night 
beneath his feet 
Then he lost the wire. 

The wind whistled past Honeyman, chill and curious. For a few 
seconds he fell formless and free. He swore he heard the roar of 
Olympic crowds in his ears. Without volition, not even thinking of 
saving himself, he entered into a classic swan dive. 

He was back in tlie past, on the last day in his life he had felt com- 
pletely certain about anything, the day when, full of a serene spiritual 
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strength, he had taken the silver in Mexico City. 

He pierced the water cleanly — celestial judges fiaslied high num- 
bers — ^but the impact was still tremendous. The transition felt like 
passing through a mile-tliick wall of wet concrete instantaneously. He 
must have blacked out for a period, still plummeting downward 
under the Hudson now, because when he opened his eyes all was 
utterly black, and he seemed to sense the musty car-hulk-littered river 
bottom just below him. 

Unbroken empty blackness. Just give it up now, or what? So easy 
to breathe water, become sodden and sink to lay among the other 
wrecks... 

Except— wait a minute. Here was something of interest. A nonhu- 
man figure of luminescent white was approaching. Closer, closer, 
closer — until it was revealed as a horse. A sea-horse, hindquarters all 
flukes and flns. 

The Baroness von Hammer-Purgstall, returned transmogrified from 
the dead. First love come to resurrect him. 

Honeyman opened his mouth to speak. Riverwater filled his throat 
and he began to choke. 

The Baroness nipped Honeyman’s shirt collar between her big 
teeth and began to surge powerfully upward, through the murky 
water. 

Honeyraan’s head broke the surface right near a Coast Guard boat. 
Dazedly, he looked around for the Baroness. The horse was nowhere 
to be seen. 

Hands reached down for Honeyman. He reached up, and was 
hauled aboard. 

Laying flat on his back, his head cradled in a soft lap, he knew he 
was re^y dead. 

Addie was looking down at him and stroking his forehead. 

“Oh, Rory,” she said, “I’m so, so sorry. But you’re under arrest” 

A man’s voice said, “That’s enough, ^ent Swinburne, I’ll take over 
now.” 

They read Honeyman his rights while he was throwing up Hudson- 
flavored bile. 

ONEYMAN STEPPED OUT OF THE 
hospital. It was a glorious October 
day. The streets of Manh^tan had 
been washed clean by a shower in 
the night. A maple sapling planted 
in a sidewalk plot was all aflame 
with colored leaves. The mr 
smelled like the countryside. 

Addie stood by the tree. Honey- 
man walked over to her. She held 
out her hand tentatively. He took it, and they began to walk. 

After a few yards of silence, Addie said, “Erlkonig took the whole 
rap for you, Rory. He exonerated you completely.” 

“So I should forgive him everything now, I suppose?" 

“That’s up to you. He did act like a bastard at the end. But basically 
I think he was just running scared, It was notlring personal." 

“It felt personal enough at the time.” 

“Well, anyway, he’s only going to be tried on the charges connected 
with running the tightrope across the river. Public nuisance, prop- 
erty damage, obstructing air traffic, those kinds of things. The mat- 
ter of spondulix has been officially dropped, in exchange for the clos- 
ing of the mint. It seems, you see, that there weren’t really any 
relevant statutes to prosecute under. A whole squad of lawyers spent 
hundreds of man-hours trying to find something, and couldn’t There’s 
just no legislation against what you guys were doing. And besides, the 
publicity coimected with a trid would have given other people the 
same idea, if they hadn’t heard about it already. The people in charge 
have decided to adopt a policy of ignoring the spondulix already in 
circulation, as long as no more new ones are made. They figure the 
whole thing \vill fade away sooner or later.” 

“So I’m completely free?” 

“Yup.” 

“I can go back to running a sandwich shop in Hoboken?” 




“If you want to.” 

“Well now, that depends.” 

“On me?” 

“Yup.” 

Addie smiled. “Suppose I told you I don’t work for the Secret Ser- 
vice any more?” 

“I might believe you.” 

“And suppose I told you I still loved you very very much, and apol- 
ogized real hard for ever lying to you about Jinything?” 

“I might say 1 loved you loo.” 

They stopped to kiss then, and passersby smiled. 

Resuming tlieir walk, Honeyman said, “You wouldn’t mind living on 
the proceeds of a little sandwich shop?” 

“Oh,” said Addie, “I don’t think it’ll ever come to that” 

She opened her purse. 

Honeyman looked inside. 

It was full of spondulix. □ 
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BY WILLIAM JOHN WATKINS 

S OME WAR IN THE WHO-KHOWS-WHEN, 
tilis wounded ship came here to die 
where it site bleeding sil m in the sand 
out of the wound that rattles with its pain; 
some weapon brnrowed through and burst 
a hole you couldn't tlirow a stone acn iss 
out through its side. 

We live in peace here just tlie same. 

The wind and sand scrags ate it clean for years 
while we were wandering, looking fcr a home, 
some watering place that we could give a name. 

We saw it shining from a day away. 

It’s big enough for tribes, and tribes there are, 
one to a level, halfway to the sky. 

We live in peace here just the same. 

Tire death ship gives us water and a sweetish gruel, 
it keeps the sun off and the boiling rain, 
and sometimes when the stars are right, it sings 
of bloody glory and of warrior's deatli, 
of places burned we cannot even name. 

The gruel runs bitter when it sings. 

We hve in peace here just the same. □ 
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What ended for Steel Striker 
with the night and a blonde and 
the river began that afternoon in 
the Stardock Lounge. Whoever 
had arranged to meet him at 2:00 
P.M. Galactic Standard was late. 

Damn late, he thought, unless they 
were already on Daylight Saving. 

Or would that make them later? 

Striker dismissed the question. 

He was a man of action. His steel 
gray eyes siuveyed the empty bar, 
missing nothing. Through the 
observation window and a heavy 
veil of rain, he could see the sod- 
den landing fields of Starport in 
the near distance, A few silver 
rockets pointed their tips sky- 
ward. Soon they would plunge into the inky vacuum beyond, bridg- 
ing the unimaginable gaps between stars. Soon tliey would enter a 
realm where up was down and down was up. Soon they would streak 
through the cosmos at speeds beyond the boimdaries of light Striker 
looked away. He was starting to feel dizzy. 

In his space boots and silver jumpsuit, it was clear that Striker was 
no planet-boimd local. Just to make sure, he’d had a comet tattooed 
on his right cheek. He took another swallow of the drink before him, 
his third Silesian swampdog. It was his favorite drink— part gin, part 
vermouth, part dog— and one of the few luxmies he allowed himself 
in his otherwise Spartan existence. He stared at himself in the mir- 
ror beliind the bar, practicing first a menacing sneer, then a seductive 



smile. His rugged features creased 
and the comet splayed its tail. 
“Mr, Striker?” 

Striker spun on the barstool and 
went for the ripper at his bell. 
Ever since the photon caper on 
Trigon, voices out of nowhere 
made him Jump. He glanced down 
and his lean form relaxed. Two 
squat Oblongians stood before 
him. He was not sure how long 
they had been there. So what, 
Striker thought, all Oblongians 
look alik(i anyway. 

“WTio the bloody hell do you 
■*"’=*****ing think I am?" he 
answ'ered, his thin lips barely part- 
ing. Vulgarity wasn’t an affectation 

with Striker, but a way of life. 

“Sony we’re late.” Tire first Oblongian bobbed his neckless head. 
“Shall we take a table where we can talk more privately?” 

Striker rose and the odd trio moved across the room, the Oblon- 
gians’ stubby legs taking two steps for everj- one of the Earthman’s. 

The Oblongians were a strange and somber race, shaped as their 
name implies. They lived on the planet Ob, somewhere near the galac- 
tic core. Except for their squashed stature, they were roughly 
humanoid in appearance. One might logically assume that such a 
shape had evolved due to the heavy gravitational pull of their planet. 
In tnith, it had more to do with low doorways, which had been an 
architectural motif on Ob for imtold centurits. On their home world 



Though life will be very different in the ninety-fifth century, 
some things will never change. 
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the Oblongians breathed an atmosphere of fumaric acid and ozone. 
Since Ob had no atmosphere whatsoever, they had to import this 
mixture in large quantities. Tlteir appearance at Staiport, principal 
trade center for the known imiverse, was a common occurrence. One 
migltt well ask how life managed to evolve on a world with no atmos- 
phere. As galactic historians have noted: “It wasn’t easy.” 

Once they were seated, the Oblongians’ broad chins came to the 
edge of the table, where tltey rested them. The robotender glided up 
on soundless treads and took tlteir order. Orange sodas. The Oblon- 
gian found orange soda highly intoxicating. 

“Well, Mr. Striker,” the first Oblongian began, “I am TakVal and this 
is CeeWit.” The second Oblongian sipped his soda, staring at Steel 
with large sad eyes. “We have arranged to meet because we have a 
job for you.” 

Striker had heard these words countless times before. In a robot 
slave camp on Rigel IV, beneath the dying red sun of Crouton VII, 
on an antigrav bed in a pleasure bubble tracking a disintegrating 
orbit round the triple moons of Denudia. Some men fixed sinks. 
Others laid macadam or built fusion reactors. Life had never been 



edged toward tlie bloom gun in his shoulder holster. You couldn’t, be 
too careful when dealing with aliens. That’s how you stayed alive in 
the ninety-fifth centuiy. 

TakVal drew forth an oblong envelope and passed it across die 
table. Striker examined tlie contents; several packs of banded bills— 
nearly ten thousand Starbucks, he estimated — a few blue hairs, and 
a holographic postcard of what was no doubt the Crown of Ob. 
Rubies, diamonds, black-bottomed pearls, segue stones from the 
luminous pits of Betelgeuse VI, insect crystals from Carapace.. .in 
short, it was the gaudiest piece of kitsch Striker had ever seen. It wtis 
no doubt worth a fortune. 

TakVal put down liis soda and burped plosively. “We have reason 
to believe the Crown will be traded here ai Starport on the black mar- 
ket. And yes, we want you to recover it for us. We will pay hand- 
somely to buy it outright, or we will pay you handsomely to obtain it 
by whatever means possible. I trust tlie advance is sufficient.” 
Striker shook out the blue hairs and pocketed the envelope. “Fll 
take the Job, but there’s one thing I want to know.” 

“Yes?” 



If Starport was the melting pot of the galaxy, 
then Thieves’ Quarter was its slag heap: a crazy 
patchwork of makeshift shanties and tumble-down 
hovels housing the thieves, cutthroats and pimps... 



so simple for Striker. The torrent of raw individualism that coursed 
unstoppered through his veins had carried him along less common 
tributaries. “We have a job for you.” And again and again he had 
taken on the challenge. Sometimes it led to high adventure, 
romance, often to danger. Yet Striker had no choice. Adventure was 
his calling, danger his profession, romance his pas de deux. And he 
usually needed the money. 

“The utmost discretion is necessary in this matter,” TakVal contin- 
ued. “CeeWit and I are ostensibly here only as traders. On our home 
world we breathe an atmosphere of...” 

“We already know that,” Striker cut him short. “Get on with it.” 

Striker was using the authorial “we.” TakVal, who had not yet real- 
ized he was in the middle of a space opera, and for that matter 
couldn’t even hit high C, looked confused. But the sense of com- 
mand in Striker’s voice was something few men could deny. Even 
oblong ones. 

“Our true mission concerns the Crown of Ob,” TakVal went on, his 
voice sinking lower in the empty bar. “In less than two weeks Galac- 
tic, Sloozie, first daughter of the Grand Seer of Ob, is scheduled to 
wed Cremon of the Pyramidians. This marriage represents a politi- 
cal union we have long sought. It will end generations of warfare 
between our planets. Part of the dowry in this arrangement, the prin- 
cipal part, is the Crown of Ob! The ^amidians have prized it for 
centuries, not only for its value, but because they believe it was once 
the Crown ofPyr.” 

“Nonsense!” CeeWit caiped vehemently. “The crown is oblong. If 
any filthy Pyramidian tried to wear it, it would fall over his accursed 
eyes.” 

“Be that as it may,” TakVal raised a stubby, blue-furred paw, “the 
Crown of Ob has been stolen. Perhaps merely by some freebooter in 
search of a ready profit. Perhaps by those who would rather not see 
peace between our planets.” 

“And you want me to recover it for you,” Striker intuited mirth- 
lessly. 

TakVal leaned back and began fumbling in his coat. Striker’s hand 



“If you Oblongians breathe an atmosphere of fumaric acid and 
ozone, how come you’re not wearing face masks?” 

“That’s simple. We’re holding our breath." 

“Holding your breath!” 

“Yes,” CeeWit answered from between clenched teeth, “But believe 
me, it isn’t easy." 

AS Striker made his way south to Thieves’ Quarter, the streets 
and buildings of Starport glistened like some great metal monster in 
the falling sheets of rain. The gutters trundled thick rivulets, gurgling 
plaintively. The falling droplets soaked his jumpsuit. They beat a 
steady tattoo on his head and plastered his hair to his skull. If this 
kept up, he might have to buy an umbrella. 

If Starport was the melting pot of the galaxy, then Thieves’ Quar- 
ter was its slag heap: a crazy patchwork of makeshift shanties and 
tumble-down hovels housing the thieves, cuttlnoats, pimps, black 
marketeers, lawyers, con men and assorted dregs of the city. Need- 
less to say, it was an environment in which Striker felt perfectly at 
home. There he would begin his search for the Crown of Ob. But first 
things first. He hadn’t eaten since breakfast 5ind those Starbucks were 
burning a hole in his pocket. He turned into the first Old Earth restau- 
rant he saw. 

In a booth at the rear of the room, his back safely to the wall, 
Striker ordered a filet mignon smothered in mushrooms, a baked 
potato, a Caesar salad, and a chocolate soda Of course none of the 
food was real, but synthesized from products better left unmen- 
tioned. If one tliought about it too much, it wiis enough to make a man 
sick. Striker had no problems on that count. 

As he was sawing off the last bite of steak, someone slid into the 
seat opposite him. A rodentlike countenance and a pair of narrow 
shoulders confronted him. It was Weasel Snokes, a petty fence with 
whom Striker had often done business in tlie past, a man not to be 
trusted. 

Striker set down his fork. He pretended to scratch his side as he 
reached for the sulfuric gas grenade under his left arm. Weasel did 
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likewise. It was their standard greeting, only this time Striker 
scratched a little too hard. The robobeetle holding the grenade slith- 
ered down his sleeve, went— splat! — on the floor, and the smoke 
began to rise. Striker and Weasel bolted from the bootli and out the 
front door with a crowd of diners not far beliind. The robowaiters 
were the last to emerge, rolling back and forth, waving checks and 
amplifying their voices up and down the rain-drenched street, 
Striker and Weasel ran several blocks in the downpour, imtil they’d 
left the melee behind. They stopped to catch their breath beneath 
the a\vning of a drexl shop. Striker laughed. He’d beaten another 
check, and it felt good. He pulled a pack of joysticks from his pocket 
and offered one to Weasel. Weasel sniffed the stick, his nostrils 
twitching, then bit off one end and began to chew. Despite his claim 
that he was entirely human. Weasel’s resemblance to certain furry 
scavengers was hard to deny. 

“What’s up?” Striker asked, lighting up his own joystick. 

“Big Loose has a special shipment in,” Weasel drawled. “He thought 
you might be interested.” 

Striker gave him a steely once-over. Big Loose was the largest black 
marketeer in Starport. “Since when have you been working for 
Loose? I thought you were an independent.” 

“Ever since Dan Brady busted all my other connections,” Weasel 
told him, “That’s when.” 

Brady was the police chief of Starport, a blue-eyed, black-haired 
son of Tralee, who sported a meerschaum pipe and an impish grin. 
(A stereotypical Irish cop has no business in a story taking place in 
the ninety-fifth century. But try to tell that to Dan Brady!) Coinci- 
dentally, Brady was also the schizoid double personality of Big Loose. 
Half the criminals in Starport knew that Brady and Loose were the 
same man, but Loose/Brady had nothing to worry about, They may 
have been thieves, cutthroats, pimps, con men and assorted dregs, 
but they weren’t snitches. 

“What’s so special about this shipment?” Striker took another drag 
on the joystick. 

Weasel reached for his breast pocket. Striker opened his mouth as 
he exhaled and got ready to fire the laser cannon embedded in his 
wisdom tootli. But it was only a holographic picture postcard that 
Weasel pulled forth and held out for him to see. Rubies, diamonds, 
black-bottomed pearls, segue stones from the luminous pits of Betel- 
geuse, insect crystals from Carapace.. .in short, it was tlie gaudiest 
piece of kitsch he’d had ever seen. Tlie Crown of Ob. 

Striker leaned back against the window of the drexl shop and 
crossed his arms. “How much is he asking?” 

“It’s not an item tliat Loose wants to fool with. There’s politics 
mixed up in this deal. He’ll take five thousand.” 

Striker wliistled. That left nearly five thousand for himself, enough 
to keep him in steak and swampdogs for quite awhile. He could even 
afford to get his hair styled. “\^en can I see the merchandise?” 
“Nine o’clock tonight.” Weasel slipped the postcard back into his 
pocket. “The deserted warehouse on Stardock Twelve. And come 
alone,” he warned. “No tricks!" Witit a final twitch of his nostrils he 
disappeared into the shimmering sheets of rain, 

It was coming down harder than ever as Striker headed back to 
his office. He threw his head back and took a couple of swallows. 
He was feeling pleased with himself and more than a little high. 
There was no longer any need to go to Thieves’ Quarter since it 
had come to him. Only one thing troubled him. What the hell was 
a drexl anyway? 

The lift was broken again, so Striker climbed the three 
flights of stairs, The lights burning beliind liis office door made tlie 
inscription on the frosted glass stand out. He paused for a moment 
to admire it. 

steel striker 

interstellar trouble shooter 
star-tanned mercenary 
space dick 



The comet pictured below tlie legend mirrored the one on his cheek. 

Oniy after he’d opened the door and stepped inside did Striker 
remember tliat he hadn’t left the liglits on. By tlien it was too late. 
Something lai^e, hard, and heavy landed on tlie back of his skull and 
the lights went out.. .to return in a sickening blur. 

He was lying in the puddle left by his wet clothes. The dirty smell 
of the caipet bristled up his nostrils. Tliere were bumper cars collid- 
ing at full tilt between his temples. 

Striker staggered to his feet and checked his pockets. The ten 
thousand Starbucks was gone. He groaned and stumbled to the 
file cabinet. Under “S” he found three nearly empty bottles, but 
enough to put together one swampdog. Tliough it was a little light 
on the dog. 

His head was still clanging as he moved past his desk toward the 
couch at the far end of the room. He noticed his broken-down 
robosecretary pitched against tlie wall, a loose tangle of metal limbs 
and dangling wires. Its bleak silver eyes stared at him balefully. 
Striker gave it a couple of kicks before settling down. 

He leaned back and sipped his drink, attempting to clear his 
thoughts. On (he table before him there was a thick dogeared vol- 
ume, a collection of ancient detective novels by a man named Chan- 
dler, one of half a dozen writers to survive from Old Earth. Tlie book 
was something of a bible for Striker. Now he flipped it open at ran- 
dom, seeking solace. 

She was stretched ou t on a modern istic cha ise lounge 
with her slippers off, so I stared at her legs in the 
sheei'est silk stockings. They seemed to be arranged to 
stare at. They were visible to the knee and one of them 
well beyond. The knees were dimpled, not bony and 
shaip. The calves were beautiftd, the ankles long and 
slim with miough melodic line for a tone poem. She 
was tall and rangy and strong-looking. 

Striker’s features clouded over and he slammed the book shut. He 
gulped the rest of his drink. Slowly he looked to the ceiling and raised 
one fist. He shook it as if he were cursing the heavens beyond. “I get 
the bumps on tlie head! I do the stake-outs in the rain! I take the cases 
no one else will touch! Just for once, why can’t there be a leggy blond 
in one of tliese stupid plots?” 

When he looked up, she was standing in the open doorw'ay. She 
was tall and rangy and strong-looking. Her hair was a fine tawny wave 
much longer than the current fashion, and she had the kind of tan 
only the rich can afford. Striker stared at her legs in the sheerest silk 
stockings. They seemed to be made to stare at. The calves were beau- 
tiful, the ankles long and Uiin with more than enough melodic line for 
a space opera. 

“Who were you talking to?” she asked, glancing around the room. 
Her eyes were clear and hard, but there was something in tliem tliat 
could warm to the right man. 

“Tliat was notliing,” he muttered. “Just my creator.” 

“I’d hardly expected to find a man in your profession praying out 
loud to a supreme being.” 

“Forget him. There’s nothing supreme about that one.” Striker 
showed her to a chair. “But what can 1 do for you. Miss...?” 

She sat down, crossing one svelte silk leg over tlie other. “It’s not 
Miss, it’s Princess. Princess Sloozie of Ob. But my friends call me 
Muffin.” 

Striker arched a brow bemusedly. “Fozt’i'e Princess Sloozie?” He 
made it back around the desk and collapsed into his chair. He needed 
another swampdog. 

“You probably expected me to be oblong.” Sloozie clumped an 
oversized handbag onto his desk and drew a cigarette from its side 
pocket. She waited for Striker to lean across the desk and light it. 
“You’re wrong. I’m half human, on my mother’s side, and all Oblon- 
gian genes are recessive." 

Striker leaned back. He had just noticed the blue fur on her palms. 
“All of them?” he asked. 

“Well...almost all,” Sloozie insisted. “How else do you think they 
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could get drunk on vitamin C?” She uncrossed her legs and crossed 
them again. Striker decided he could get used to a little blue fur. 

“Assuming you are Princess Sloozie,” he said, “What can I do for 
you?" 

“I want you to find something for me. Something...." She opened the 
handbag and began fishing through its contents. One of Striker’s 
hands slipped under the edge of his desk. If Sloozie made one false 
move, he could release the trapdoor beneath her chair and she’d find 
herself disarrayed in the office of a Cluvian cost accountant. But it 
was only a holographic postcard that she handed across the desk. 
Rubies, diamonds, segue stones from.. .to make a long sentence short, 
it was the Crown of Ob. 

“But two emissaries from your planet have already hired me to find 
the Crown." 

“I want you to find it,” Sloozie explained, “and then I want you to 
lose it again. For good. It’s the only way to stop tlie marriage.” Sud- 
denly her eyes were watery and she dabbed them with an oblong 
handkerchief. “I could never love a Pyramidian. Think of all those 
sharp edges! And what would our children be? Dodecaliedrons?” 

Striker had had enough solid geometry for one day. He was about 
to tell Sloozie that he couldn’t help her because of a conflict of inter- 
ests, he was about to explain professional ethics, when she laid sev- 
eral stacks of banded bills on the desk. There must have been nearly 
ten thousand Starbucks. In fact, it markedly resembled the money he 
had just lost, right down to a few blue hairs clinging to the surface of 
the paper. 

“'That’s not all I can offer,” Sloozie breathed deeply. 

Striker considered his options. He could use Sloozie’s money to 
buy the Crown and then lose it again as she suggested. 'That would 
mean crossing TakVal and CeeWit. He'd never tried anyfiiing like that 
on his other cases, but he ought to be able to step out of character 
just once and get away with it. And who knew what might happen 
with Sloozie? He envisioned himself on Ob, royal consort to the 
princess. Apparently a leggy blonde and a pocketful of staihucks 
weren’t enough for him. 

Sloozie leaned across the desk and placed herpalm on the back of 
his hand. The fur tickled. “You will help me, won’t you, Mr. Striker?” 

“Of course I will. And call me Steel,” he said, blushing. No one but 
his mother had ever called him that. 

As Sloozie rose. Striker came around the desk to escort her to the 
door. In the open doorway she turned into his arras. 

“I knew I could count on you!” 

She put her tongue down his throat a few times. It tasted like 
clover, like sunshine, like a world without sorrow or strife. Most of 
all it tasted like a tongue, warm and wet with saliva. Striker liked it. 
He reached out for some more, but Sloozie pushed him away. 

“Not now,” she said. Her eyes seemed to say tliat later would be 
fine. “I need to pick up some drexls, and the shops close at five.” 

She was gone before Striker could ask her what a drexl was. What 
the hell, he thought, this far in the future I can’t be expected to keep 
track of everything. 

Back at his desk he riffled the Starbucks and drought about calling 
out for some swampdogs. For the first time, he noticed that the mes- 
sage light on his vidphone was blinking. He pressed the replay but- 
ton and a swirl of colors on die screen resolved itself into die face of 
Police Chief Dan Brady, smiling through liis meerschaum pipe. 

“A word to the wise, Mr. Striker,” Brady held up a holographic post- 
card of the Crown of Ob. “Stay clear of this one or I’ll have your 
license. It’s over your head. That’s a promise, not a threat. Official 
police business. Off limits. Verboten. No tank tops. Keep off the grass. 
And please curb your dog." 'The colors swirled away and the screen 
went blank. 

Striker leaned back and scratched his comet thoughtfully as he 
mused over the particulars of the case. What strange double game 
was Loose/Brady playing? How much longer could the Oblongians 
hold their breaths? Did Weasel really get stoned by joysticks? 

More than one quesdon at a time always made him sleepy. Since 
several horns remained before Iris rendezvous at Stardock 'Twelve, he 
decided to take a nap. On the way to the couch he thought about 



kicking his robosecretaiy a few more timi's. But somehow, now that 
he had met Sloozie, the thrill was gone. 

By a quarter to nine Striker was on the street again. If he 
hadn’t been trying to show off, he might have made it to die sfcu - 
docks without incident. But the rain had momentarily stopped, so he 
undid die top two buttons of his jumpsuit and put on his sunglasses. 
Since the sun had set several lioum befon?, this made it hard to see, 
especially when he took die shortcut down Aldebaran Alley. Just as 
he was emerging from the alley, something large, hard and heav\' 
landed at the base of liis skull. 

He came to covered with mud and water. 

TakVal and CeeWit were bending over him. 'They were wearing face 
masks. At least one of his questions was answered. 

“Mr. Striker! Mr. Stiiker!” CeeWit chirped irascibly, “What are you 
doing?” 

“Just playing possum,” Stiiker muttered as he sat up and felt in liis 
pockets. He groaned and nibbed Iiis head. The ten thousand star- 
bucks was gone. 'The biunper cars were b<ick. 

“'There’s no time for games,” TakVal told him. “We are already late 
and we have to hurry, We have received a message regarding die suli- 
ject we discussed earlier." He handed Striker a postcard. It was 
anodier holo of the Crown of Ob. Somebody was making a fortune 
off the damn things. Striker thought. 

“No!" CeeWit erupted venomously, “Look at the other side," 

Striker turned the card over and read die message. 

“If you want it, bring five diousand Starbucks to the empQ' ware- 
liouse on Stardock 'Twelve at nine o’clock. And no tricks! Come 
alone.” 

Just then lightning dischaiged across the sky. Batteries of thunder 
rumbled up and down the street 'Tliere was \ ot^ silence for a few sec- 
onds. Then the droplets began to splatter the pavement in a quick- 
ening rush. Striker picked up CeeWit under one arm and TakVal under 
the other and sprinted in the direction of the stardocks. 

A robowino manning a nearby lamppost watched the peculiar trio 
hurry past. “Fleshlings could certainly be amusing creatures,” it 
thought. “K only Uiey’d slow down a little. All tliat running ai'ound was 
bad for the liinges.” 

Outside the hulking dome of the warehouse they ran into a 
drenched Sloozie. Striker dropped both Oblongians and picked her 
up instead. Her oversized handbag clumped against his leg, 

“Ow!” Striker exclaimed stentoriously, “Vhat have you got in that 
tiling, a howitzer?” 

“Just a jai' of drexls,” Sloozie answered, eyes wide with innocence. 

So they came in jars. Striker thought. 'That’s right. He almost 
had it now. He could practically see them. They were small and 
round and... 

Sloozie broke into his reverie and the image vanished. “I just 
received a message. It said to come alone :uid bring five thousand 
Starbucks. It said I could buy back the Crown. We must save it,” she 
proclaimed dramatically. “Othemise the marriage will never take 
place and the warfare between our planets will continue." She 
winked at Striker. 

“Take it easy,” he whispered in her ear. “'These guys may be oblong, 
but they’re not dense.” The odor of her wei, hair filled his nostrils, 
and impossible as it seemed, it smelled just like a swampdog. Stiiker 
was in love. 

He put Sloozie down to open the warehoase door, but he kept her 
close by his side. The four would-be Crown buyers advanced into 
total darkness. The only sound was the rain pelting the metal roof 
"Tell me something about that blue fur.” Striker said to Sloozie. 

“What would you like to know?” 

“Is it on the soles of your feet too?” 

“You’re a big boy. Steel. Wliy don’t you find out for yourself?" 

As Striker was trying to decide where to begin, lights flared on 
through the warehouse. 'They staggered in the sudden brightness. A 
weaselly voice spoke up from behind them. “Put your hands over 
your heads and keep walking.” 



striker glanced over his shoulder. It was Snokes, with a microwave 
rifle on wide scan. He could parbroil them all in under a minute. 
Striker liked his meat rare, so he did as he was told. 

“Tliat’s far enough!" 

As they stopped in the center of the floor, a maniacal laugh echoed 
through the i^ers. Striker looked up. Directly in front of them, atop 
two packing crates, with elevator shoes that went to the top floor, 
stood Big Loose. He wore a porkpie hat and a carnation in his but- 
tonhole. His pants were unzipped. They didn’t call him Big Loose for 
nothing. 

“Don’t tiy anything funny. Striker,” Big Loose told him. “My defense 
beam has temporarily scrambled your arsenal.” 

“Wliat do you mean, scrambled?” 

“See for yourself,” Big Loose grinned. 

Striker checked the ripper at liis belt. It had become a badminton 
puck. The gas grenade in his armpit was now a rhyming dictionary. 
And the laser cannon embedded in his wisdom tooth had been trans- 
formed into a drexl. At last he remembered what they were. He 
coughed the slimy thing up and spat it onto the floor. 



of equally mysterious objects, he drew forth rubies, diamonds, black- 
bottomed pearls, segue stones, and insect crystals. More than a bit 
dented from all the blows it had been delivering, it was still the Crown 
of Ob, in all its gaudy socko splendor. A loud clap of thunder her- 
alded its appearance. 

“Wow!” said Striker, holding the crown up to the light “I never real- 
ized it before, but when you look at it the right way.. .you 
know...well...gee...it’s almost like a work of art." 

“You sap!” Sloozie snarled. “We could have been together.” 

“It would have never worked out, baby," Striker told her. “Drexls 
give me indigestion.” 

Sloozie had only hired him — more important, only put her tongue 
down his throat — to throw suspicion away from herself. Now he had 
emerged as the good guy once again. Striker recalled his plans to 
step out of character. He saw himself on Ob, ensconced in a velvet 
and satin bed chamber, stud exemplar, a naked Sloozie stretched 
languorously by his side. He gave a brief mental flip to the heavens 
above. 

The two Oblongians were burbling with delight, It was an 



Striker checked the ripper at his belt. The gas 
grenade in his armpit was now a rhyming 
dictionary. And the laser cannon embedded in his 
wisdom tooth had been transformed into a drexl 



“What’s your game. Loose?" 

“We have brought the money,” TakVal said. “Where is the Crown?" 

“The Crown?” Big Loose laughed again. “Don't you know that any- 
one can buy a postcard?” 

“You’ll never get away with it, Loose.” Striker edged forward as 
he spoke. 

“Oh yeah, who’s going to stop me?" Loose jeered. “Why don’t you 
go tell your friend Dan Brady. That dumb mick has been trying to put 
meaw^for years.” 

Thunder sounded riglit outside the warehouse. The lights flickered 
several times and died, Striker saw his chance and he took it. He 
dived low and hard, and luck was with him. The packing crates were 
empty. He could hear Big Loose’s scream as he toppled to the floor. 
As the lights came back on, Striker leaped several feet and brought 
the rhyming dictionary down hard on Weasel's knuckles. 

“You didn’t have to do that!” the fence cried out, rubbing his hand. 
There were tears in his eyes as Striker took the rifle away from him. 

“Oh, Steel!" Sloozie cried, running to his side. 

Big Loose emerged from a tumbled heap of boxes. He zipped up 
his pants, took out his meerschaum pipe, and advanced upon them. 
“All right, everybody. Freeze! You’re all under arrest." 

“Oh, God!” Weasel shouted. “He’s gone schizoid again. He’s turned 
into Brady.” 

As Brady fished a pair of handcuffs from his coat pocket and 
advanced on Striker, Sloozie stepped to one side. With seeming exper- 
tise she swung her handbag— large, hard, and heavy— against the 
back of the police chiefs head. The Irishman went down like a sack 
of potatoes. 

Large, hard, and heavy. Striker thought. Large, hard, and heavy. It 
had a very familiar ring to it In his office that afternoon. In the dark- 
ness of Aldebaran Alley. Suddenly it was all coming together for him. 
Before he could consider the consequences, before he could adapt 
his earlier Machiavellian calculations to the situation at hand. 
Striker’s instincts took over. He grabbed the handbag from Sloozie. 
Digging deep within its mysterious feminine depths, past congeries 



extremely unpleasant sound, like a clogged drain coughing up air. 

“How can we ever thank you, Mr. Striker?" TakVal said, reaching 
up to take the crown. 

“Some Starbucks would nice,” Striker told him. 

“You can bill us care of the Royal Palace on Ob,” Gee Wit answered. 
He had retrieved Brady’s handcuffs and was snapping them on 
Sloozie’s wrists. Now that they had what they wanted, the Oblon- 
gians’ generosity seemed to have ebbed. 

Weasel was helping Brady/Loose to his feet The Irishman stared 
around for a moment before fastening on Striker and advancing 
toward him again. “Didn’t I warn you to stay clear of this one, 
gumshoe?” 

Tliunder sounded once more and the entire warehouse shook. Sud- 
denly there was water streaming about their ankles. The floor was 
moving. Brady paused and looked around. “Sure and begorrah,” he 
exclaimed, “it’s finally happened.” 

“What?" Striker asked. 

“It’s finally rained too much, my boy.” 

And Brady was right. The entire city of Starport— streets, build- 
ings, drexl shops, postcards, robowinos and assorted dregs — had 
come loose from its moorings and was moving downstream. The 
Oblongians were already swinmting, and Weasel had scurried up an 
I-beam into the rafters. 

Striker slipped in the running water and struggled to his feet. 
Sloozie’s handcuffed arms encircled him from behind. He couldn’t 
tell whether she was trying to throttle him or had something kinky in 
mind. As the waters continued to rise, as Sloozie’s hair enveloped 
him in the bittersweet aroma of swampdog and her teeth closed upon 
Iris neck. Striker looked to the ceiling of the warehouse, to the heav- 
ens beyond. A mask of unadulterated rage strapped itself across his 
rugged features. 

“I’ll get you for this," he screamed. “If it’s the last thing I ever do, 
ru get you!” 

And maybe he would. But one thing was for sure. It wouldn’t be 
easy. □ 
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F ar OUT IN THE 

beyond the port, Fletcher 
could hear the thump of 
the seismic detonators 
and the constant, deeper 
thump of the factoiy heli- 
copters. Standing on the 
rotting piers of Abic^jan, 
he peered inland, drink- 
ing in tlie lush greens. 
Perspiration had stuck his thin shirt to his skin, but 
he did not mind. 

Fletcher reveled in Africa as he had once rev- 
eled in the sea: he loved its scope, its vastness, the 
riches it hid in its warm folds. In his youth he had 
gone to the sea like a lover; as an old man he 
wished he could approach Africa the same way, 
but the seismic detonators thumped and the heli- 
copters dotted tire sky like buzzards. They would 
tame the vastness and reduce the scope, leaving 
him with nothing. 

He heard footsteps behind him, clacking on the 
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concrete. He turned, annoyed in advance at the interruption. 
They had little time for his work, little respect for his purposes, 
and yet they plagued him continually. His expression softened 
slightly when he saw who it was: Mariam El-Ghanzouri, the direc- 
tor of the expedition. 

“Dr. Fletcher," she said, gasping slightly in the heat. She wore a 
heavy suit that covered her from sole to neck, and her respirator mask. 
She must be dying in that, he thought, and frowned. 

She frowned back, noting his shirt and shorts, and his exposed, 
moon-white, knobby legs. 

“Shouldn’t you be wearing a mask?" El-Ghanzouri was consider- 
ably younger than he was, and had not yet come to terms with her 
position over him. 

“I’m immune,” he said, though that was not strictly true. “Fve been 
to Africa several times. I’ve had everything there is to have.” 

“All life is one,” she said reflexively and, when he giimaced at the 
credo, hurried on: “One of the scout choppers has found something.” 
“Have they,” he muttered, unimpressed. They were always finding 
something. None of them had ever seen a wild animal. 

“Yes," she said. 

Why did I come to Africa? To validate this butcheiy? To sift 
through the carnage of idiot boys with a neno god? 

“It’s probably another dog, Mariam. Did you know there are over 
1,000 (Afferent kinds of dogs here?” 

It will be no different than the ocean. You show them a wonder, 
and they cry 'Dinner!' 

“It’s not really a something. Dr. Fletcher. It’s a someone. A person.” 
This stopped him. “Ah. I see. Is the chopper crew here?” 

Is this why I came to Africa? 

“Yes, at headquarters." 

“I’ll come along.” 

Sometimes he thought he had come to Africa to die. 

HE HEADQUARTERS SHIP WAS THE LARGEST OF 
the sixteen that dotted the harbor. It was a 
warren of holds and narrow corridors and 
tiny cabins. If El-Ghanzouri hadn’t led him, 
Fletcher would never have found the brief- 
ing room. 

'The chopper crew was lounging, chatting 
and laughing with El-Ghanzouri’s executive 
officer. They straightened up and stopped 
talking when the two entered. 

“All life is one,” the pilot said, a hesitant smile flickering across 
his lips. 

El-Ghanzouri smiled. “Please tell Dr. Fletcher what you saw.” 

The pilot turned to Fletcher and faltered, put off by tlie old man’s 
cold stare. “Well, we, uli, we were flying.” 

“Of course you were flying," the exec said, looking coldly at 
Fletcher. He had seen the old man roll his eyes at the pilot’s greeting. 
“Right,” the pilot continued, gulping a little. “And we saw this guy.” 
Fletcher cleared his throat. “You’re sure it was a man?” 

“Well, no — I mean, it could have been a woman. ...” 

“But it was human?” 

“Oh yeah. Definitely human.” The pilot shuddered. It was estimated 
that there were no more tlian a few thousand people on the whole 
continent, and those sure to be infected with one of three plagues. 
“Where was this?” 

“A couple of hundred klics north of here — the map said the place 
was called Yamassoukrou." 

“Yamassoukrou,” Fletcher echoed. 

“Do you know it?” asked El-Ghanzouri. 

“Yes,” he said, tirough this was not entirely true. He had heard of 
it, but never been there. “There’s supposed to be a church there. An 
old Catholic church.” 

The exec frowned. “Great.” 

“I imagine you want to go there,” El-Ghanzouri said, and it was 
clear that she hoped he would say no. 

So Fletcher paused, then smiled: “Right now.” 



The exec dismissed the helicopter crew jind waited to speak until 
they were gone. Then he closed the door of the briefing room and 
turned on Hetcher. 

“You know. Dr. Fletcher, you may disagree with a man’s religion, 
but there’s no need to sneer at it.” 

‘“All life is one,”’ Fletcher mimicked. “Don’t hand me that This is 
no religion. Chadrapur is a fake, and a limp fake at that” 

The exec bridled, flushing briglit red. 'The lines of sweat on his face 
stood out like yellow paint. “Dr. Chadrapur is a great man!” 

“I know. 'That’s what all his tnicts say.” 

“If you’ve read them, then you must know what he’s done! He’s fed 
the world!” 

“How? By turning the Great Plains into his front lawn? By damming 
the Amazon? By planting the highlands of New Guinea? By raping 
the ocean — ” Fletcher choked, surprised at his own anger, unable to 
go on. He himself was responsible for much-all? — of what had been 
done to the ocean. 

“Yes!" The exec pounded the briefing room table with his fist “All 
that and more!” 

“That’s enough,” El-Ghanzouri said quietly. “I might remind Dr. 
Fletcher that without Dr. Chadrapur 100 billion people wouldn’t be 
fed every day, and he should remember that, while he may not agree 
with them. Dr. Chadrapur’s teachings bring comfort and hope to 
many of those 100 billion. And,” she continued, luming on the angry 
exec, “I might remind you that Dr. Fletcher has made great contri- 
butions to that daily feeding, and that his oceanographic research led 
to our conquest of the sea.” 

And tluii’s why I’m here. I showed thein how to mpe my love, and 
my reward is to chronicle another rape. My thirty pieces of silver. 

Fletcher scowled, but did not speak. He had to credit El-Ghan- 
zouri’s even-handedness. 

“Well," the exec said, “I don’t think he should go.” 

El-Ghanzouri held up a hand to forestall Hetcher. “Why not?" 
“Because it’s dangerous. We don’t know what diseases this man 
might carry.” 

Fletcher snorted. 

“That’s a point,” El-Ghanzouri said. “We've had reports from Table 
Mountain and Dar-es-Salaam of expedition members catching 
plagues. They lost two factory helicopters in the South. They fell right 
out of the sl^.” 

“They probably weren’t careful.” 

“C’mon,” the exec said, “give us a break! We’re talking about the 
plagues that wiped out a continent, plagues that killed nearly 20 bil- 
lion people. They are 99.9 percent communicable. These are 
slatewipers, Dr. Fletcher, not variations on the common cold. And 
this guy you want to go see is probably the patient zero who 
destroyed all of West Africa!” 

“Which is exactly why I want to go see him,” Fletcher countered. 
“He’s probably the last of his gene pool, and before he dies I want to 
get his DNA on record. And I will, too, if I ha\e to get off this damned 
boat and walk all the way to Yamassoukrou.” 

“I don’t think there’ll be any need for that,” ]‘]l-Ghanzouri said. “We’ll 
go tomorrow, at dawn. We’ll take one of the factory choppers, and a 
small team. Will that be all right with you. Dr. Fletcher?” 

“Perfectly,” he said, bowing slightly. 

“Mariam, you’re not going, are you?” The exec was clearly appalled 
by the idea. 

“Yes, I am. I’d like to see the church.” 

El-Ghanzouri came to Fletcher’s cabin lvter that evening and 
found him reading a book called The Scourge of God. She was hold- 
ing a book herself. 

“Is that any good?” 

Fletcher laid the book carefully on his knees. “It is, if you like dis- 
eases. It’s about the plagues. You can read it when I’m finished, if 
you like.” 

She grimaced. 

Of com'se not, he thought. No one wanted to hear or read about dis- 
ease. That was one thing he had to grant Chadrapur’s government— 
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tliey had gone a long way toward eliminating illness altogether. They 
had also given people an unhealthy fear of it. Fie was the only mem- 
ber of tire expedition who didn’t wear a respirator, or cover his body 
in thick synthetics. 

“I brought you this,” she said, holding out the book. He took it by 
one comer, with a grimace much like her own. 

"All Life Is One, by Dr. Ravi Chadrapur,” He handed it back. 
“Tlianks. I’ve read it” 

“You have?” She was genuinely siuprised. 

“Let me see: ‘Since all life is one, and man is but life’s highest 
conscious fomi, thus it is his duty to order the world to his needs. 
As it was his duty in the past to order himself, now it is his duty to 
order all life; he is thus doing no more than ordering himself.’" He 
paused while she recognized the quote. “It is possible, you know, 
to read the words of the almighty Chadrapur and not experience 
an epiphany.” 

“I just thought—" 

“Tliat I was a cantankerous old man who was not open to new 
ideas?” 

“Not that exactly — ” 

“But something close to it" 

She flushed and grinned, abashed. “Yes." 

Fletcher nodded complacently. “Everyone does.” 

She hesitated, on the verge of asking a question, and he smiled gen- 
tle encouragement. 

“If you. ..dislike Dr. Chadrapur’s teachings so much, then why did 
you— why did you help unify the oceans?” 

Fletcher siglied hea\ily, steepling his fingers under his chin. “I didn’t 
help ‘unify’ the oceans,” he said eventually. 

“But your research — ” 

“Was a mistake,” he concluded. Forty years plumbing the depths 
of the blue, a life’s work exploring and chronicling the wealth that 
covered three quarters of the earth. It was not the research that was 
a mistake, he knew. “I should never have published it, never let 
Chadrapur's people get hold of it.” 

El-Ghanzouri shook her head — not offended, only puzzled. “But it 
helped— people needed to be fed.” 

“Not from the ocean. Chadrapur didn’t need the ocean— and he 
doesn’t need Africa.” He went on, ignoring her incipient protest. “But 
he had set up his religion, and had to follow it through to its logical 
conclusion. What’s the phrase? ‘Biodiversity is the myth — biouni- 
versity is the reality.’" 

“‘And so we say, all life is one,’" El-Ghanzouri finished. 

There was a long silence; Fletcher stared at tlie bulkhead, 

“Tell me something,” he said at last, “those reports from the south 
and east, about people getting the plagues — did they mention the 
symptoms?” 

“Not to me.” She looked at him strangely, confused by tlie change 
of subject 

“And they didn’t mention them to you, I imagine, because they 
didn’t notice them themselves.” 

“Well, no. I imagine they didn’t want to expose themselves to the 
plague.” 

“What do you suppose they did— bum the crashed helicopters?” 
“That's what I wodd do." 

He thought for a moment. “Yes, I think you would.” 

El-Ghanzouri cocked her head for a moment at his strange tone, 
then told him again the hour of their departure for Yamassoukrou. 
“I’m looking forward to seeing the church." 

Fletcher agreed, and did not mention that he had not seen it before 
himself. She left hinr with a wish for pleasant dreams, but he did not 
get to sleep for some time. 

The next morning he delayed their departure for almost an 
hour. He had only slept for a short while, waking well before dawn. 
A premonition came upon him in those quiet hours, and he made the 
helicopter wait wliile he airanged his work. 

He carefully catalogued the few remaining fauna samples that the 
scout choppers had brought, wrapped in hemretic bags, and updated 



his computer records of their DNA. Then he cleaned his cabin, and 
appeared on the deck of the headquarters slrip. 

Tlie exec growled a good morning, and El-Ghanzouri looked point- 
edly at her watch. 

“Sorry I’m late,” he said cheerfully, slapping the exec on the back. 
“I was making my will. You never know what horrible disease you 
might catch in the wilds,” 

The exec growled again and ushered Irim onto the helicopter, step- 
ping back to slide the door shut with a bang. 

The factory helicopter rose ponderously from the deck, like an 
ungainly chick trying its first flight, and tlien, gaining power, thrust 
up into the air above Abidjan. 

Fletcher gazed down on the placid lagoon and the ruined city, 
smiling on the scene. Even the expedition’s ships, and the teams 
that he could see laying detonators, did not detract from his child- 
ish excitement. 

H e knew that the detonators were 
destroying the natural ecology, sending 
out rippling waves of force and sound 
that crushed roots and obliterated 
insects. He knew that the ships would 
soon disperse, as the tamed area spread, 
heading east and west along the coast 
to land at other spots and continue the 
process. He knew that factory heli- 
copters like the one he rode on were 
ranging far and wide, collecting and butchering the animals they 
found, sterilizing and processing them into edible protein. And he 
knew that soon enough other ships would come, bringing geneti- 
cally engineered worms and bugs to render the dead soil amenable 
to alien crops. 

Fletcher knew this, but he still could not contain his excitement 
This, perhaps, was why he had come to Africa— not to catalogue the 
few animals the factory ships left him, to preserve their DNA codes 
like so many electronic hea^tones, but to explore, to experience the 
last possible adventure in a w'orld rendered dull and lifeless by the 
necessity of feeding 100 billion people. 

Looking around the passenger compartment of the helicopter, 
he knew the others did not share his excitement, and that only 
heightened it. 

They don't know what they’re missing, he thought, and chuckled 
to himself. 

“Have you been to Africa much. Dr. Fletcher?" El-Ghanzouri asked. 
“Many times, but not ever for very long. Mostly brief stops while at 
sea” He remembered some of them— barbecues on deserted beaches 
wliile his research ship waited at anchor, visits to ports that hadn’t 
seen a ship in decades — and one in particular, a stop in Abidjan. His 
French had not been good, and that of the locals had long since 
degenerated into dialect. He had not fully understood what the 
woman was proposing, but accepted anyway. 

“There was a time in Abic^jan,” he began, and then stopped. He could 
not tell El-Ghanzouri that. It would shock her, but with the enhanced 
memory that is sometimes all that is left to old men, he thought back 
to tlie embrace of the woman, and die smell of their sweat 
“In Abi^an?” 

The woman had used her finger while they made love, but he put 
the memory carefully away, imwilling to pursue it in die crowded 
helicopter. 

“Yes, before it was nerve-gassed in the Pan-African War.” 

“Oh.” 

El-Ghanzouri would have been a toddler then, he reflected, and 
her Dr. Chadrapur had just started die ecological pacification of India 
Fletcher sighed heavily. 

Africa flashed past beneath them, grass browning in the sun, long, 
eroded hillsides of red clay like fresh wounds. The smell in the heli- 
copter was rich and diick, a heady scent that he drew into his nos- 
trils. It was completely different from the smell of the sea, more com- 
plex, dirtier, but he liked it. It was confusion and growth and death. 
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He noticed that some of El-Ghanzouri’s squad were breathing 
tlirough their mouths, and chuckled again to himself. 

After an hour, the helicopter suddenly lurched heavily, 
throwing Fletcher to the floor. 

They settled down in afield of high grass, and as the rotors slowed, 
the sound of the grass rustling against the helicopter’s metal skin pen- 
etrated the passenger compartment. 

“What is it?” El-Ghanzouri demanded, helping Fletcher back to 
his seat. 

“Something in the intakes," the pilot explained over liis shoulder. 
“I think it’s a bird.” 

“Is it a problem?” 

“It just needs to be removed," the pilot said, turning his head to 
her. His tongue played nervously over his lips. 

“Well? Remove it!" 

He mumbled something and released his harness, but did not get up. 

“Jesus,” Fletcher said, “I’ll do it. Where’s ti\e intake?” 

“No,” El-Ghanzouri objected, “let the pilot do it." 

“Why? He’s scared to go out there, and I’m not.” 

The pilot blushed furiously and began to rise. 

“Besides,” Fletcher continued, “I’ve been to Africa. I’ve been 
exposed to all this stuff before.” And I’m old, he thought, but did 
not add, 

“All right,” El-Ghanzouri said reluctantly, “but put on a respirator, 
and gloves too.” 

Fletcher submitted to the heavy gear, and even waited patiently 
while the crew pressed away from the door. He slid it open just wide 
enough to slip out, then closed it quickly. 

For a moment he just stood in the waist-high grass, eiyoying the 
feeling of it pressing against his legs, the play of the wind. The rotors 
overhead made one last, lazy sweep, and were still. 

They don’t know what they’re missing. I should have made thmn 
come out. 

Even through the respirator he could smell the earth, and tlie sun 
was sweet on his face. With a smile he walked around the helicopter 
to find the intake. 

It was at the rear of the helicopter, almost ten yards from the door. 
There was abroad splash of blood around the opening, and inside he 
could see the crushed carcass of a bird. 

He pulled it out quickly, his hands slippery in the heavy gloves. The 
bird had been mangled beyond recognition by the foils around the 
intake, but it was relatively whole. Nothing remained in tlie machin- 
ery. 

For a moment he stood staring at the corpse, musing silently. Then 
he saw the mites crawling through the remains, and dropped it. 

Before climbing into the helicopter, he shucked his gloves, and 
when he was aboard, he excused himself and went to the batlrroom. 
He ran the water until it was near-boiling, and held his hands under 
the faucet for as long as he could. 

That was one of the times he thought he came to Africa to die. 

'They reached Yamassoukrou near dusk. The pilot circled, try- 
ing to find a place to land. 

“There,” Fletcher called, pointing out a broad expanse of white 
stone in front of an ivy-covered hill. 

El-Ghanzouri joined him at tire window as the pilot brought the 
helicopter down. “What is it?” 

“It’s the church,” Fletcher answered. “The plaza before it, really. 
The church is under all tirat green.” 

She breathed her wonder softly. “It looks like a hill.” 

“The biggest basilica in the world, once. Three hundred years ago.” 

They both fell silent as the hill grew bigger, and then they came 
to rest. 

The concrete of the plaza was cracked and pitted, with weeds 
struggling up here and there, but El-Ghanzoml’s squad jumped out of 
the helicopter with little evident hesitation. Stone could conceal no 
lurking dangers, 

It was only when she ordered tliem to plant detonators that tliey 



wavered. Tliat meant approaching the edge's of the plaza, where the 
grass grew high and thick. They moved slowly, carrying the long 
sticks of the detonators before them like cliamis. 

Fletcher called El-Ghanzouri over to where he stood, at the foot of 
the hill. A crescent of pillars stood between the plaza and the ivy- 
covered dome of the church, a monstrous, age-pitted guard. 

“Do you want to go in?” 

“Now? It’s almost dark.” 

The sun was a bloated orange ball on the horizon. They heard tJie 
ciomip of a detonator from the south end of the plaza 

“In the morning we’ll be looking for tlie man," he warned. 

'Two other detonators went off, to the east and west. 

“We’ll look first thing, then go.” 

“All right.” 

He was excited, more excited even than he had been earlier. Tl\e 
church really did look like a hill, a steep and regular hill, and the 
thought that beneath tliat covering lay an ancient temple brought out 
a childish glee. 

With tlie detonators used, the life of the land for almost a mile in 
every direction destroyed, and the perimeter of the plaza strung with 
sonic insect repellers, the crew of the helicopter felt safer. They built 
a fire, far enough from their ship for safety, but still far from the edge 
of the concrete. They ate their meal under ihe stars. 

Fletcher ate with diem, but did not listen to their conversation. He 
heard the wind soughing through the dying grasses, playing in the 
leaves of baobabs whose roots had been crushed by sound. 

They’ll plant peach trees here, he imagined, or something they've 
genetically engineered te gmw big and pmduce the most food. 

This, though, was not his fault. He had led them to the oceans, with 
his analysis of their potential, but they had found Africa all by them- 
selves, and would remake it in their own image. 

A weight still settled on his chest, though. He recalled tlie data he 
had left on the ship in Abic^an, the DNA roster of species soon to be 
extinct. 

I’m Africa’s undertaker. 

HE co-pilot of the heucopter and one of 
El-Ghanzouri’s squad threw up their meals 
later in the night, but it was attributed to the 
unusual diet. Members of the expedition 
were allotted extra iimounts of the sterilized 
food culled by the factory helicopters— and 
they were not used to so much protein. 

Fletcher rolled over in his sleeping bc^, lis- 
tening to the talk made around the sick men. 
He thought of the mangled bird he had held. 

Africa’s undertaker. 

They did not have to search for the man the next morning: 
he came to them, a scarecrow, nightmare vision stumbling through 
the grasses. 

Fletcher had woken El-Ghanzouri just after dawn, and they went 
into the church alone. 

There was a covered porch in front of the door, over which ivj’ 
hung like a green waterfall. Fletcher was going to push the growth 
away, but she gestured him to one side and produced a small 
flamethrower. It looked absurdly like a child’s water pistol, and he 
wanted to laugh, but then she burned away a section of ivy, and he 
stopped smiling. 

She led him in. 

It was cool inside the church, and dim. A little light filtered through 
the ivy sheath, and then through the enonnous stained glass win- 
dows. It reminded Fletcher of light in the d(;pths of the ocean, wav- 
ery and almost solid. They stepped gingerly over marble floors slick 
with mold, making the circuit of the dome until they stood behind the 
dais where the altar once was. 

They botlr looked up at the roof of the basilica, lost in shadows. 

“All life is one," El-Ghanzouri prayed, her mouth slack with 
awe. She shuddered suddenly, as if chilled, and wrapped her 
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arms around herself. 

“Ora pro nobis," Fletcher whispered. 

She turned to him, startled. “Are you a Catholic?” 

He shook his head. “How are Jackson and Chiang?” He named the 
two men who had been sick the night before. 

“I don’t know. I didn’t check. Why?” 

He shook his head again, and looked back up at the ceiling. 

There was gunfire from the plaza. 

El-Ghanzouri started running at once, but Fletcher paused and then 
knelt. He crossed himself, unsure if he was doing it correctly, and 
then jogged after her. 

HE MAN HAD COME FROM THE SOUTH, PLUNG- 
ing wildly through the grass, moaning and 
muttering as he came. The two men on guard 
did not notice him until he was less than 
thirty yards from the plaza They shouted to 
him not to come any closer, then waved their 
guns at him. He came on, waving his arms 
weakly. They were like sticks, and lus shirt- 
sleeves flapped like banners. 

The guards backed away, still shouting, 
rousing the rest of the squad, except for the two men who lay in their 
sleeping bags and would not move. 

When the man reached the edge of the plaza, the guards fired. 

El-Ghanzouri stopped running by the helicopter, drawing a ragged 
breath. Fletcher caught up with her there, stumbling to a stop for a 
moment and then running on. One of the guaitls held up a hand to try 
and stop him. 

“Sir," the young man said, enunciating the word with some difficulty. 
He was pale, and wobbled slightly. Fletcher snarled and shoved passed 
him, running to the dead man. The guard wobbled more, then toppled. 

Fletcher knelt by the corpse at the edge of the plaza, feeling for a 
pulse in the pipe-cleaner neck. His hand came away sticky with 
blood. He cursed, and heard tlie footsteps behind him. 

“I wanted him alive,” he shouted. 

“Bum him.” It was El-Ghairzouri. “He’s got a plague. Bum him.” 

Fletcher looked at the thin, wasted body. There were mottled 
lesions on the face and chest “No! He was going to church and he 
was starving!” 

“Bum him." 

He turned, something in her tone sending a chill through him. 

She was standing ten feet away, her flamethrower aimed at both 
him and the corpse. 

“If you don’t, I will.” 

She stooped and laid the flamethrower on the ground, then turned 
and walked back to the helicopter. He stood up and trotted after her, 
pleading. 

“Let me take a sample of his DNA," 

She (lid not answer. She stalked to the helicopter, gesturing to the 
squad as she wenL 

“Get aboard. Everyone aboard." 

“Just let me get the sample,” Fletcher begged. 

The men backed away from her; one hesitated by the guard 
Fletcher had knocked over. He had not moved since falling. 

“Leave liim,” she said woodenly. “He’s got a plague. And Jackson 
and Chiang as well. Get on board.” 

Fletcher froze when he saw the guard. 

Is !hat my fault, too? 

Tlie men Jumped into the helicopter, their faces drawn and appre- 
hensive. El-Ghanzouri stepped to the door. 

“Give me another flamethrower.” 

No one responded and she snarled the order again, with a curse 
they had never heard her use before. Her eyes were fever-bright and 
moist Someone handed her a flamethrower and she turned to the 
guard sprawled on the concrete. 

Fletcher skipped back a step or two as the man was enveloped 
inflame. 

“Jesus, Mariam, what are you doing?” 



“They’ve got a plague," she said over her shoulder, as she walked 
to where Jackson and Chiang lay stuporous in their sleeping bags. 
She turned the flamethrower on them for a few seconds. 

The stink of charred flesh rose in the air. One of the men in the 
helicopter began to gag, another to speak, and El-Ghanzouri’s head 
jerked up. She looked at the man who was gagging, then ran her eyes 
over the whole helicopter, as if it were some strange animal that had 
just crawled from the depths of the jungle. 

“Go bum the man,” she ordered Fletcher. He backed up a step, but 
did not tmn from her, trying to give voice to his horror. 

“Don’t” 

She turned the flamethrower on the door of the helicopter, engulf- 
ing the waiting squad. The flames roared, lapping up the synffietic of 
their biosuits. They began to scream, and Fletcher saw the muscles 
of El-Ghanzouri’s neck knot up. Tears streamed down her pale face. 
She walked away from the burning helicopter. 

“Oh Jesus,” Fletcher wailed. 

“Don’t worry,” she said tonelessly, “the ship won’t blow up. The 
fuel tanks are sealed off from the compartment” 

“Mariam,” he began. 

“Will you bum the man, or should I?” 

He was crying now himself. Shuffling awkwardly, he stumbled back 
to the southern edge of the plaza He scooped up the flamethrower 
she had laid down and tried, blindly, to find the trigger. He could not 
find it through his tears. 

Oh God, is this why 1 came to Africa? 

He had still not found the trigger when he heard her calling. She 
was struggling with a gun, the one the guard had dropped. 

“Dr. Fletcher, I need your help.” 

She was trying to put the mu^e under her chin and reach the trig- 
ger. Her arms were too short. 

He ran up and snatched the gun from her. 

“What the hell are you doing?” 

“You understand,” she pled. “We couldn’t go back to Abidjan. Jack- 
son and Chiang— they were sick. They had a pl^e. You Imew that 
We couldn’t bring that back. We couldn’t do that Think of all the peo- 
ple who would die.” She knelt before him. “Will you do this for me?” 

Looking down at her, at her paling face with the two rose-bright 
blushes of fever on her cheeks, he wanted to shout, to r^e, but he 
could not muster the anger. 

“We can live,” he said, though he knew it was not true. The exec 
would not allow that 

“Please, Dr. Fletcher." Her eyes grew clear for a moment. “Do this 
for me." 

He looked down at his hands, at the gun and the flamethrower. He 
dropped the flamethrower and raised the gun to his shoulder. 

El-Ghanzouri closed her eyes. “All life is one,” she breathed, and he 
snarled as he fired. 

For a long time he wandered aroimd the plaza. The fire in the heli- 
copter died out, after consuming the passenger compartment and 
the cockpit He could not have taken a sample from the dead man if 
he had wanted to. His equipment was gone to ash, as was the radio. 

Not that I’d use it, he tliought Let them come looking. Let them 
Jly down here and bok. 

Fletcher shuffled, an old man, mumbling and muttering. He stared 
at the corpses without seeing them, and it was finally the thought of 
buzzards tliat brought him back. 

There were none. 

His mind cleared a little as he searched the sky. There should have 
been buzzards, but there were none. Nonetheless, tliere were other 
things to come from the sky. 

Let them come boking — I won’t be here. 

Dropping the gun, he walked to the edge of the plaza, where the 
grass began. He felt older tlian he ever had, older than he was, older 
than time. 

“All life is one,” he said and, laugliing harshly, stepped into the 
waist-high grass. He felt it enfold him, brush lovingly against his 
thighs and calves. 

This is why I came b Africa. □ 
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Ogre’s 






BYRICHAEDPAEKS 
Illustration by Stephen T. Johnson 



Marybeth’s monstrous husband was a 
vengeful trickster, and her only hope for 
survival was to go him one trick better. 




N THE DAY AFTER HER SEVENTEENTH 
birthday, Marybeth's father gave her 
in marriage to an ogre. Her father 
had his reasons. 

“The Council agreed it was the 
only way” he said. 

Marybeth felt her heart sink in 
regret She considered herself no great beauty; her 
complexion was darker than most due to her mother’s 
Southern blood, which also gave her brown eyes and 
a slightly hawkish nose. Still, her skin was clear, she 
had all her teeth, and her hair was thick and black and 
fell in long sinuous waves to her shoulders. She’d 
hoped to do better. 

“The only way to do what?” asked Marybeth’s 
mother. “Cheat us of the bride price?” She loved her 
daughter dearly, make no mistake, but she was a prac- 
tical woman and knew this day would have come 
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“Drink this,” he said. “If 

you ill, there would be no sii 



sooner or later, with or without an ogre attached to it 

“The only way to get rid of the ogre,” Marybeth’s father said wearily. 
“Those men with eligible daughters drew lots. I lost It was fairly done.” 

The village of TYunby had known the ravages of the beast for nearly 
three years. At first the losses were confined to sheep and the occa- 
sional ox, but within the past montli, three outlying farmhouses had 
been raided and their furnishings ransacked and pilfered. One farmer 
who went off alone to seek revenge had not been seen since. The vil- 
lage mustered what men and weapons it could and sought tlie beast 
on several occasions, and on all those occasions the villagers had 
come home hungry and tired, without even catching a glimpse of 
their quarry. 

“What of the Earl?” asked Marybeth’s mother. “Are we not entitled 
to protection?” It sounded more like a complaint than hope. 

Maiybeth’s father had a look of exaggerated patience. “The Earl is 
away in the King’s service, and most of his men with him. Those that 
remain are guarding his own holdings. We’ll get no help from him.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“The ogre told us. I tend to believe him. Wife.” 

After a bit more prodding, the whole story came out the ogre had 
appeared, pretty as you please and almost as polite, at the monthly 
meeting of the Tumby Council. 

“By now you know you carmot catch me,” tlie ogre had said, paus- 
ing to swat a foolhardy youth who approached him with a Idtchen 
knife. “If I did allow you to find me, I swear you’d regret it. So I have 
an alternative: give me a pleasing maiden from among you to be wife 
to me and I will spare your village. Deny me and the weeds will grow 
over your bones.” 

“What did he look like?” asked Marybeth, not very hopefully. 

Maiybeth’s father obviously considered the question foolish. “Like 
an ogre,” he said. “Over two ells tall, tusks like a boar, bristly h^. 
Well-spoken, for all that” 

“Perhaps he’s enchanted," said Marybeth’s mother, though she 
didn’t sound convinced or convincing. 

Her father shrugged. “There’s some magic about him, right 
enough. He’s an ogre. But I’ll not send my daughter to her new hus- 
band bearing unreasonable expectations. 'That’s no way to start a 
marriage.” 

Marybeth's father gave his wife a meaningful look, and she merely 
lowered her eyes and said nothing. So it was decided. Maiybeth went 
to pack her belongings while her parents once more did not speak 
their minds to each oilier. 

HE OGRE’S DIRECnONS HADN'T BEEN VERY 
specific. Marybeth was to walk out on 
the main road until she reached the 
Burling River, then turn left at the 
bridge. She came to the bridge after 
waltoig for an hour or so, her clothes 
in a bundle on her back, her orange and 
black calico kitten, Lissie, riding on her 
shoulder. Maiybeth walked into the for- 
est bordering the river on the left. She 
walked until the farmland near the road 
was behind her and there was nothing 
but trees surrounding her and the first few peaks of the hill countiy 
in the distance. 'The forest was quiet except for the crunch of leaves 
under her feet and the occasional birdsong. 



“I suppose,” Marybeth said to Lissie, “that he’ll find me when he's 
ready.” 

“You suppose correctly,” the ogre said, jast before he ate her kitten. 

Marybeth had no warning. One moment he was not there, the next 
moment he was. The opposite was true for poor Lissie. Marybetli's 
mouth moved up and down as if she was trying to speak, but no 
sound came out for a long time. She finally managed to scream. 

“Lissie!” 

The ogre frowned. He was every bit as ugly as her father had 
described, and the frown didn’t help. Maiybeth wanted to be terrified, 
knew she damn well shouid be terrified, but she could only manage 
one emotion at a time, and right now anger would not share the stage 
with anything. 

“You monster!” Marybeth beat her fists against the ogre’s bam door 
of a chest, tears of rage welling in her eyes. 

“Yes,” he said. “I’m an ogre. Did your father not explain that to 
you?” 

“You ate Lissie!” 

“The furling? I assumed it was a present for your new husband, 
and very thoughtful at that since I was feeling peckish. Was I in 
error?” 

Marybeth blinked through her tears. He certainly looked like jm 
ogre, and acted like an ogre, but he didn’t sound like one, or at least 
wh^ she’d expected. “She was my dear Iissie...you ate her!” 

The ogre put his hands on his hips and stepped close, plainly irri- 
tated. Marybeth had to look almost straight up at him. “Don’t go 
on about it, girl! I could have eaten you,'' he pointed out. “And I 
might yet. I trust I won’t have to remind you of this in future. Fol- 
low me, Wife.” 

It didn’t sound like a request Marybeth fought her tears and fol- 
lowed her husband. It wasn’t as if she had a choice. “1 am Marybeth,” 
she said, sullen. “What shall I call you...er, ogre?” 

“‘Husband’ will do. Or ‘ogre.’ Both are wliat I am, though perhaps 
ogre is closer to the mark." 

Marybeth needed no reminding, but thi?re it was. Her husband 
wasn’t an enchanted prince or enchanted anything — he was what 
he was. 

“Ogre it is,” she said. 

Marybeth was a country girl and not very sheltered. She knew 
what normally passed between a husband and wife. But she was mar- 
ried to an ogre, and from the time she’d understood that fact, she’d 
wondered what an ogre would want with a human girl, other tlian a 
meal. When they reached his lair in a rocky cave near the river, Maiy- 
beth finally thought she understood. 

“You want me to clean this?” she said, staring in disbelief. 

'The ogre’s home was more like the den of an animal, only not so 
tidy. It wasn’t a true cave, Marybeth realized. More likely it had been 
carved out of living rock by the ogre himself. There was an ogre- 
sized chair and bed, and a hearth, and cnjiboards, but there were 
also pieces of trees and broken stone lying about, and bones piled 
in the comer in heaps. 'The smell wasn’t too bad, more like old earth 
with a hint of compost than real decay, but the rest was almost 
. beyond belief. 

“Why, what’s wrong with it?" he asked. “It’s comfortable.” 

“It’s filthy. I can’t live like this,” Marybeth said. 

“Then I suppose you’ll have to clean it, unless you want me to eat 
you instead? Tm still hungry.” 
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s not poison. If I wished 

btlety about it. Do as I say.” 



“I’ll clean it,” she said. “So if I am to live, you’ll have to eat some- 
thing else.” 

“I’d best catch it then. I wouldn’t try to leave, if I were you. Even 
if you could.” He stepped out through the entranceway and locked 
the huge door behind him. Marybeth heard his massive footfalls 
fading in the distance. She looked around, sighed gustily, and got 
to work. 

Marybeth was a little surprised to find a working broom. It was 
very old, but serviceable. She rearranged the bones and swept out the 
hearth, arranging tlie dust in a mound by the bones since she had no 
way to sweep it out Soon she had a sizable fire going, which burned 
off a little of the dampness. She paused long enough to make herself 
a cup of tea with some of the brownbush leaves her mother had given 
her in parting, then went back to work. She was trying to straighten 
out one of the shelves in a huge alcove when memories of Lissie sud- 
denly returned and overwhelmed her. 

“My poor dear kitty..." 

“Mew?” 

The sound was muffled but close by. Marybeth traced it to a lower 
shelf and a small earthen crock. She lifted ^e lid with trembling fin- 
gers and peered inside. An orange and black kitten sat blinking in the 
weak light It was Lissie. There wasn’t a doubt in Maiybeth’s mind, 
even before she noticed the scarred right ear where one of her 
father’s hounds had snapped at the kitten just a week before. 

“Mew!” 

Marybeth held her up and looked into the kitten’s too familiar face. 
“I saw the ogre eat you, Lissie." 

The kitten was not inrpressed, though she was cleai’ly glad to be out 
of the jar. But why was she alive, and how did she get in the jar in the 
first place? The ogre hadn’t been out of her sight before he left tlie 
den. Yet here Lissie was, good as new. At that point Marybeth didn’t 
care. She hugged the kitten close and cried for joy. 

’M BACK,” THE OGRE ANNOUNCED. 

Marybetli wasn’t sure how many hours had passed. 
The ogre had a young ox draped across his shoul- 
ders. Its throat had been tom out and the carcass had 
apparently bled dry; at least it wasn’t dripping where 
she’d swept. 

The ogre looked about with mild interest. “Some- 
what different Not greatly so.” 

“I couldn’t lift the stones or the tree-trunks," Mary- 
beth said, “or sweep out properly with the door 
shut I did the best I could.” She held Lissie close in 
her arms. 

The ogre glanced at the kitten. “I thought I felt my stomach twitch. 
You must have found Dara’s Cauldron.” 

“I foimd Lissie in a crockery jar,” Marybeth said. “How— how did 
she get tliere?” 

“You put her there,” he said, dropping the ox on the floor. “The caul- 
dron tries to give you what you desire most. That’s its nature. I gather 
you wanted this little fleabag back.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“It’s a good thing you didn’t wish for your fireedom, then,” he said. 
“Freedom cannot be contained in a crockery jar. That’s its nature. 
Though the poor cauldron might have split itself trying. Here, you 
must be hungry too.” He tore off a haunch and handed it to Marybeth. 

“I can’t eat this,” she said. “It’s raw.” 



“Then I guess you’d better cook it,” the ogre said, in a tone that 
made it clear it was all the same to Itim. 

Maiybeth went to work at the hearth. She was annoyed but she 
couldn’t say why. Wliat he’d said was simple sense, if a little callous. 
Still, after witnessing his first meeting with Lissie, Marybeth didn’t 
suppose the ogre nomially bothered to cook his meat. She glanced 
back at him but got no hint. Tlie ox lay where he’d dropped it, and 
he’d settled into his great chair, watching her. At least he hadn’t set 
lus attention on Lissie again. Maiybeth found a knife and skinned the 
haunch, then prepared the meat as best she could with what few 
herbs she could find and roasted it. 

The ogre broke the silence first. “How is it?” 

Marybeth was startled. The ogre had sat unmoving during her 
preparations and the time it had taken to cook the meat. She had 
cleared herself a place on a bench and taken a few bites when he’d 
finally spoken; she’d almost forgotten he was there. 

“Well enough,” she said, and her manners pressed her to continue, 
“Would you like to try it?” 

“It always seemed a strange practice to me, but I’ll admit to some 
curiosity. Yes, I will try it." 

He took the bone she offered, which had far more meat on it than 
she’d be able to eat in several days, and sucked it in like a child eat- 
ing a cherry. In a moment the pit of a bone went sailing across the 
room to land in Marybeth’s now almost-clean comer. 

“Interesting,” he said, looking thoughtful. “I don’t suppose you 
could prepare tlie rest of it like that?” 

“Not quickly,” Marybeth said, eyeing the mass of flesh. “And not 
without help.” 

Tliat didn’t work out too well. For all tlie stiengtli required in prop- 
erly butchering an ox, tliere was also a great deal of precision needed, 
and tlie ogre wasn’t very good at precision when he wasn’t eating kit- 
tens. Marybeth, for her part, didn’t fare too well moving a fifty-stone 
carcass on her own. 

Tlie ogre seemed to consider. “I have something that may help,” he 
said. He went into tlie alcove and returned with a small stoppered 
bottle. “Drink this,” he said. Then he continued, apparently noticing 
tlie look she gave him, “It’s not poison. If I wished you ill, tliere would 
be no subtlety about it. Do as I say.” 

Marybetli shrugged and drank the potion. It was bitter and smelled 
faintly of garlic. She felt a slight tingling afi over her sldn, as if she 
were covered witli thousands of ants running in all different direc- 
tions at once. She shivered, but the feeling passed quickly. 

“Now tend to the ox," her husband said. 

Marybetli slirugged again and took hold of a foreleg. She tugged 
once and the carcass was suddenly three feet closer to the hearth. 
Slie hadn’t felt the least bit of effort. It was like moving a leaf. 

“I think you’ll find that strength is a useful virtue in an ogre’s wife," 
he said. 

Much later, when the bones were clean stripped and piled in the 
comer, the ogre lay do\vn in his massive bed and went to sleep. He 
didn’t snore much, and for that Marybeth was grateful. He hadn’t 
touched her, and Marybetli was even more grateful for that It wasn’t 
just that he was repulsive — though he was certainly that— but she’d 
gotten a glimpse of his naked body when he’d stripped for bed, and 
the only thing she could think was that if the ogre ever came to her 
as a man to a woman, she would die. And there were certainly less 
painful ways to end a life. 

Maybe I'll have Dam’s Crock make me somepoison. Just in case. 

'll 
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For now, she and Lissie found an unused comer of the bed and 
went to sleep. 

The ogre’s den might have been made to order, but it connected 
to natural caves in the back, closer to the Burling River. Tliey were 
lit with a faint glow from the walls, but Marybeth was reluctant to 
enter them until Lissie, exploring every almost-cranny and near-nook 
of her new home, found them and scampered off into the twilight. 
“Lissie, come back here!” 

Lissie, of course, did no such tiling, and finally Marybeth followed 
down to retrieve tire wayward kitten. The descent was steep at first, 
but then the incline relented, and Marybeth foimd herself in a great 
open cavern. She could hear the flow of tire river beyond tire far wall, 
but here it seeped partway into the cavern, fomring a quiet pool. It 
was a lovely place but large and echoing, and it reminded Marybeth 
too much of being alone. 

She picked up the kitteir. “I wish I had someone besides you to talk 
to, Lissie. But I can’t imagine who would fit in that silly little jar— ” 
“Hello." 

The sound didn’t come from the cauldron this time. A beautiful 
woman appeared in the center of the pool, just her head and neck 
showing above tire water. She had hair even blacker than Marybeth’s, 
and large, dark eyes. “You’re the ogre’s wife,” tire womair said. “We 
heard he’d married a human, and we were curious." 

“I’m Marybeth.” 

The woman bowed her head slightly in greeting. “We are Merrow, 
Our folk are of tire sea, but a few of us live in the river now.” 
Marybeth had heard stories of the river maidens, but she’d never 
seen one. Though the runror was tirat you didn’t see one and live to 
tell of it. Marybeth’s new-found streng^ was a conrfort then, but she 
kept her distance. “‘We?’ Is your nanre not Merrow?" 

The woman shmgged her shoulders, sending ripples across the 
pool. “We are all Merrow, my sisters and I. It is oiu' nature.” 

“My husband just calls himself ogre. That’s his nature, I guess.” 
The woman smiled. “Of course.” She eyed Marybeth critically. “You 
are pretty but not overly well-favored.” 

“Are all Merrow so rude?” Marybeth asked in astonishment. 

Tire woman showed mild surprise. “Is it rude to tell the truth? I’m 
sorry, but the ways of humans are strange to us.” 

“Tlris is all strange to me as well, but I see you meant no offense. 
So let me ask you — is it so odd for an ogre to marry a human, espe- 
cially a plain one?” 

Merrow shrugged. “Plain or lovely, it’s all the same to an ogre, by 
comparison. And no, it happens all tire time.” 

“Wry?" It was a question Marybeth had been asking herself for 
some time now. Tire ogre seemed to like her cooking well enough, but 
it didn’t seem overly important to hinr. Nor did her housekeeping. 
Nothing about her seemed to matter much to her husband. His indif- 
ference was beginrring to armoy her, and she didn’t know the ‘why’ 
of that either. 

“Perhaps you should ask him,” Merrow said. 

Tire thought had occurred to her, but Marybeth decided not to act 
on it just yet Her annoyance still had a way to go before it overtook 
her fear, and tire answer she got from her husband might not be one 
she could live with— for long. For the moment, it was nice to have 
someone to talk to. Marybeth decided to take a different sort of chance. 
“Merrow, would you like a cup of tea?” 

The woman snriled. “Yes. That would be lovely.” 



There was a brief roil of water around Merrow, and for an instimi. 
Marybeth was certain she saw tire edge of a fin at the surface. But. 
when she came out of the pool witir a whiU' muslin gown clinging wet 
to her body, Merrow walked on two himran legs. 

Later, with the tea brewing and tire coirversation going by turns 
fascinating and frightening, Marybeth dar ed ask another question. 
“How did you change to himran form? I’m sure you don’t go on two 
legs in the water.” 

Merrow snriled. “One advantage of knowing your true nature is 
that it’s easy to change your appearance and form. It doesn’t change 
what you are, and your true self is never fooled. It’s nothing. All those 
Not Bom of Eve have the trick. Humans only develop the lorack with 
great difficulty.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Because your own true nature is a mystery to you. You cloud it 
with myths and stories, and you make up lies about what it means to 
be himrair. You want to be so many things tirat you are never sure 
what it is you are. A body so filled with uncertainty cannot change 
itself for fear of never finding its own form again.” 

“You’re a myth,” Marybeth said. “Or legend, or story, to some peo- 
ple.” 

“To some people, but never to ourselves. I am a Merrow. Your hus- 
band is an ogre. All my sisters aird I know what that means, and so 
does he. When you say, ‘I am human,’ what does it really mean to 
you?” 

Marybeth poured the tea “I don’t know,’' she said. “I’d like to.” 

Merrow held up one of the golden cups Marybeth had managed to 
scroimge from the former debris of tiie den. “My own service is of 
mother-of-pearl and silver. Let me show it lo you someday.” 

T TOOK A WEEK OR MORE T') GATHER HER COURAGE, 
but Marybeth finally did ask the ogre why he had 
sought a human wife. “Because it was time,” he said, 
and that was all he would say on the matter, thougli 
Marybeth did prod him as much as she dared. She 
finally gave up. 

The days and weeks that followed fell into a pre- 
dictable pattern. The ogre would rise in the morning 
and go out and about an ogie’s business, locking the 
great door behind him. Marybeth, more out of some- 
thing to do tiian any real desire, kept house. With her 
new strength, Marybeth had no trouble turning the 
den into something approaching a home. The shelves were set to 
rights and dusted, the floors swept clean. Even with all this to occupy 
her, Marybeth found herself alone and idle for much of the day. 
Lissie’s company made it easier to bear, and Merrow would come 
now and again for tea and conversation, but even tliese good visits 
weren’t enough. 

One day Marybeth confronted the ogre husband with this. “I’ll go 
mad cooped up here,” she finished. “My housekeeping skills would 
suffer.” 

The ogre looked ai'ound at his now orderly den. “I will admit I’ve 
stubbed my toes far less often since you’ve arrived, and I’ve gotten 
used to having you and your furling underloot. But this is where I 
live and this is what I am and there’s no changing either. What would 
you suggest?" 

“At least let me go into the woods to gather herbs and berries. It’ll 
be a change for me and no burden to you. I might even find some 
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wild mushrooms to go with your beef, I’ll not run away.” 

“Very well, then, but see that you don’t,” he said. “Or your entire vil- 
lage will suffer for it You being wife to me may be a whim, but it is 
my whim and I will satisfy it.” 

Her husband was as good as his word. The next morning tlie ogre 
left the door imlocked when he set out from the den. The massive 
door still took effort to move, even with Marybeth’s new-found 
strength, though the ogre had opened it witli ease. That understand- 
ing banished any thoughts Marybeth may have had of using her new 
fortitude to overpower him. She settled for taking a reed basket from 
its hook and stepping back out, for a while, into the world. 

The world was not the same. 

Maiybeth stood for some time, blinking in the morning sunlight 
and trying to decide what tlie difference was. Lissie, still kittenish 
but growing fast, stalked imaginary mice in the weeds by the doorway. 

“Do you notice it, Lissie?” 

Lissie glanced at her, yawned hugely, and went back to the phan- 
tom mice. Maiybeth looked back at the forest, trying to turn her cer- 
tainty into words. Nothing really looked different: the trees, the river, 
the sky all looked as she remembered. She was glad to see them all, 
after her time in the den, but it wasn’t simple gratitude. The forest and 
the river and even the sky seemed to have a glow about it, as if any- 
thing could happen there. As if what up until now had seemed so 
changeless was suddenly full of possibility. 

Tiial was before / met the ogre. And Meirow. There is so much 
more to the woiid than I thought therre ivas. 

Before the ogre came, her life had spread out before her like a story 
she’d heard too many times before. Familiar, even pleasant, but not 
such a great or wondrous thing. Instead, here she was, barely sev- 
enteen and married to an actual ogre rather than a man who might 
just have the manners of one. Marybeth thought of what being an 
ogre’s wife had meant so far: she had a decent home that she even 
thought of as hers now that her work had made it so. It was carved 
into a hill but was not so very different from tlie masoiuy and thatch 
houses of Tumby. Tire ogre provided well, and Marybetli was not mis- 
treated. She didn’t even lack for company. Marybeth wondered how 
very different her life would be witlr a human husband. She only knew 
of one thing for certain, and at this point in Marybeth’s life, that par- 
ticular subject had more to do with idle dreaming and fancy tlran any- 
thing real. Not so much a regret as a matter of curiosity, of myth-mak- 
ing and what-if. 

Say what you will, girl. Meirow spoke the tm th of that. 

By the time Lissie tired of himting and curled up to nap in the sun, 
Marybeth had found some wild onions growing in the clearing by the 
hill; she pulled a few and rinsed the shoots clean in the river before 
walking deeper into the woods. She traveled some distance in her 
search for mushrooms, but she always kept the crest of the hill by tlie 
river in sight. Marybeth had just finished harvesting a particularly 
large patch of plump mushrooms near the edge of a clearing when 
she heard voices. Well aware of the sort of people she might meet in 
tlie forest, Marybeth decided to hide hereelf behind a bramble bush. 
She took her basket and crouched down, out of sight. 

My heavens... 

At some point music was added to the murmur, music so ethere- 
ally beauti&l tliat Marybeth’s eyes grew misty at the sound. Then, 
tw'o by two, the most splendid folk Marybeth liad ever seen emerged 
from one side of the clearing and neatly progressed to the other. Tliey 
were dressed in all the colors of the rainbow in gowns of gossamer 



and tunics of linen fine as spider web. Their faces had a lean angu- 
larity about them that was at once inhuman and strikingly beautiful. 
They walked in pairs, each lord to his lady, while invisible minstrels 
played the pavane. Marybeth watched them pass, each couple 
strengthening an odd sensation Marybeth felt in the pit of her stom- 
ach, a feeling tliat she could not put a nanre to, like a pain and a long- 
ing all mixed up together. She watched until the last couple passed 
her by, unable to speak even if she’d wished to. 

Tire last to emerge from the woods came out alone. He was dressed 
like the others; he even looked like them. He was tall, well-formed, 
and handsome, with long fair hair and sky-blue eyes. But there was 
a difference. There had been something missing from the others, 
despite their beauty. A coldness in the eyes, a hauteur in their bear- 
ing that spoke of time and distance and separation from all that Mary- 
beth was or ever would be. There was none of that in the man walk- 
ing slowly across the clearing now; no hauteur, no ice. There was a 
smile on his lips and a merry gleam in his eye, and there was some- 
thing about him that seemed almost familiar, though Marybetli could 
not name it. Just before he vanished into the trees with the others, 
tlie man turned and looked directly at the bush where Marybeth hid. 

“A lovely game of Hide and Seek, Maiden. Thank you. But will you 
find me as easily?” 

Then he was gone. 

HEY WERE THE LORDS AND LADIES OF THE 
Sklhe, of course,” Merrow said from the 
pool. She had answered as she usually 
did when Marybeth rapped on the sta- 
lagmite that spired out of the edge of the 
pool, but this time she would not stay. 
There was Merrow business afoot that 
evening, it seemed. “I don’t know of the 
lord you mentioned; I’ve not seen him 
before. Why do you ask?” 

“He saw me,” Marybeth said. “He 
spoke to me. I wondered if there was 

cause for concern." 

Merrow looked grim. “There is always cause for concern when the 
Sidhe are near. Be car eful, Marybeth. You live among the Not Bom 
of Eve under your husband’s protection, but tliere are powers in the 
wood much greater than his.” 

Tliat was worth knowing. Marybetli tlianked Merrow for her advice 
and watched her slip away under the water. Up above, the great door 
had opened and the ogre was calling for her. 

“Coming, Husband,” she said and hurried up to tlie den. 'The ogre 
had brought home venison this time, a good change. Maiybeth pre- 
paied tlie food and they ate together. Tlie ogre spoke little even for 
him, wliich she didn’t mind now. Maiybeth didn’t feel much like talk- 
ing. Her mind kept going back to the handsome lord with the sky-blue 
eyes. Later, when the ogre and Lissie were botli asleep, she sought 
out Dara’s Cauldron. 

Its appearance hadn’t changed but, with practice, Marybeth had 
learned to see the magic in it, even peer beyond the surface to get a 
glimpse of its true fomi, just as she recognized the aura of power sur- 
rounding several other innocuous-seeming items on the ogre’s 
shelves. He’d managed to accumulate much that was botli strange 
and wonderflil during his predations, but now it was Dara’s Cauldron 
she sought. 
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It had been some time since Marybeth had asked the cauldron to 
make something for her. She'd tried for poison, soon after her arrival, 
but all the cauldron would do was produce something like stinkbeny 
jam. Marybeth had finally decided that she didn’t really want poison 
after all. But now there was something she did want, and the caul- 
dron created it immediately— a shiny new mirror. There was even a 
comb to match, and a red ribbon and pins for her hair. Marybeth 
hadn’t thought to ask for those, but the cauldron made them for her 
just the same. 

It seemed inordinately pleased with itself. 

INDING THE SiDHE LORD TURNED OUT TO 
be easier than Marybeth had expected. 
She didn’t even think of herself as 
looking for him, but the next day, at 
about the same time, she found herself 
on the edge of the same clearing, 
standing by a fairy ring of toadstools. 
These she did not pick, of course. She 
knew better. When the voices and the 
music came again, she ducked back 
behind the same bramble bush and 
waited for the fairy pavane to pass by 
her. Again the single lord of the Sidhe followed the dancers, and 
again he paused for her. 

“Have you found me. Fair One?” 

Marybeth stood up, though her knees were trembling just the 
slightest bit. “So it would appear.” 

“I am called Blackbone,” he said, “and I love you.” 

Marybetlr didn’t know what she had meant to say or do. Her emo- 
tions were not clear where tire Sidhe lord was concerned. But hear- 
ing his name made a difference. It was like a slap of cold water after 
a long sleep. After a moment she even knew why. She smiled at him, 
but she kept her distance. 

“I am Marybetlr,” she said. “The ogre’s wife.” 

Blackbone frowned. To Marybeth it looked like a gathering storm, 
splendid and terrifying. “Wliat is that to me?” he asked. “Or to you? 
The ogre is taciturn and brooding. He has no understanding or appre- 
ciation of what he has in you, no skills to tend either yoim heart, or 
your sweet flesh’s garden. He is no fit mate for a human girl; I am no 
mortal, but I could be much more to you than he. Speak your heart 
and it will be given thee, if it is myself to be given.” 

“I am honored,” Marybeth said, “but I am still myself pondering 
what it means to be the ogre’s wife, and I do not yet know my heart. 
May I have leave to think on what you offer me?" 

“Very well, but do not dally, Marybeth. My flesh is eternal but my 
patience is not. That is my nature, and I fear there is no clianging it." 
“Whatever I would ask, I would not ask that.” 

Marybeth was no lady of tire court, but she managed a passable 
cmtsy. In a moment she was alone again in the woods. 

That evening when the ogre returned he asked her how her 
gathering had gone because, Marybeth was certain, the onions and 
mushrooms she’d used to flavor the venison the night before had 
been to his liking. Marybetli took the pair of rams he’d offered and 
made their supper as best she could without seasonings. 

Peiimps in the spring lil h'y a gardeyi. There's room enough by 
the river, and many herbs woxdd do tvell near the shadow of the hill. 



She kept having thoughts for tire future, plans and notions all dm - 
ing supper, along vrith the grunts and nods that normally passed for 
conversation with her husband. Wlren the meal was done, he sat by 
the fire for a wlrile, motionless as stone. Marybeth could not even sit 
down. Her mind was in a wlrirl. 

It’s a dirty hick you’re thinking aboxit. Manjbeth. 

But what did it mean, and what would ho the consequences? Mary- 
betlr didn’t know. She thought, perhaps a little certainty was due her 
just now. She even had an idea of how to get it. 

Marybeth left the ogre sitting beside the fire and crept off to the 
alcove shelf where they kept Dara’s Cauldron among the other 
wonders. 

“You know my heart’s desire,” she whispered to the little crockerj' 
jar. “Can you help me?” 

There was a soft hum, then a clink! of metal from within tire jar 
Marybeth reached into tire crock and pulled out a small golden ring. 
She looked at it carefully and finally decided that it was no more than 
it seemed— Just a plain gold ring, with no magic or special virtue 
about it. 

She smiled. It was perfect. 

Marybeth returned to her husband, now Jisleep by the hearth. Each 
of his snores was like a small earthquake. While he slept, Marybeth 
quickly put the cauldron’s gift to use. 

The next morning she again stood alone with the Sidhe lord in 
the clearing. 

“My answer is yes,” she said, matcliing Blackbone gaze for gaze. “If 
you want me, then I am yours.” 

“What of your husband?” he asked, a gleam of mischief in his eyes. 

Marybeth smiled at him. “You and I are all that matter now.” 

“Tltis is as it should be. Lady. You will see.” 

/ am a guifwm Tumby Town and no lady, Marybeth thought, but 
we most certainly will see. 

Blackbone kissed her then. His moutli was wann and sweet against 
hers, and she returned the kiss, hesitantly at first but then with more 
confidence. He was not the first she’d ever kissed, but what was to 
come after would be new indeed. Blackbone gathered her up in his 
arms. She felt his confident strength as he carried her somewhere, at 
first she could not tell to where. Tlien he lay her down on something 
soft and yielding. It was tlie bed in the ogre’s den; Maiybeth recognized 
the smell of the fresh washed bedding, changed just that morning. 

Blackbone apparently saw the question in Marybeth’s eyes. “Do 
not worry. He will not trouble us.” 

Marybeth reached for liim in answer. “I am afraid of the ogre,” she 
said, “but not the way you think.” 

“How, then?” 

She kissed him again, briefly. “When the time comes, I think you’ll 
understand." 

Blackbone smiled. “A hint of mystery. It’s important to human 
women, I am told. I’ll not deny you so little.” 

Marybeth held her hand over his lips for a moment, silencing him. 
“Right now,” she said, “you’ll deny me nothing," 

It FELT A LITTLE LIKE DROWNING. 

Or rather, how Marybeth imagined drowning to be. First a struggle, 
long or short, or rather a striding for whai seemed impossibly far 
and yet so close and so within reacii. Tlien rhe waves, one after the 
other, rising higher and lugher until she went under. Then memories 
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of the struggle, then surrender and calm floating back to the surface 
again. Even a little bit of death in the darkness of that very last tide, 

Dimming would not be so pleasant, except perhaps with Mer- 
row’s help.... Marybeth smiled at Blackbone, lying silent beside her. 
He was not sleeping. His eyes were open wide, and he was not smil- 
ing. Marybeth sighed. It seemed that the time of reckoning had come. 
Now she would see if there had been any worth to any of tlris, beyond 
tire moment 

Blackbone finally sat up. He did smile now, and it looked like a 
smile of triumph, not joy. Marybeth watched him closely but she did 
not move. 

There was a new rumble in his voice from the first word he spoke. 
“And now — ” 

It was like the dance of two vipers, but Marybeth struck first “And 
now. Husband, you will explain why you tried to play such a dirty 
trick on your wife." 

Blackbone’s smile was crushed under the weight of pure aston- 
ishment, along with the face and form of the lord of the Sidhe. In 
a moment Blackbone was gone. Tire ogre lay in his place in the 
bed beside Marybeth his wife, almost shrinking under the glare of 
her eyes. 

“You knew? Hoiv did you know?” he asked. 

“Just as an ogre is an ogre, or a Merrow is a Merrow, it seemed to 
me that a lord of the Sidhe would be a Sidhe. Yet you gave yourself a 
name to court me. I heard that name, and all I could think of was a 
mask. It did not seem right.” 

“That is a suspicion, Wife. That is not a certainty.” 

Marybeth reached up toward his head and the ogre almost flinched. 
Marybeth grasped a strand of his long coarse hair and held it up for 
him to see. Neatly tied near the end of the lock was a plain band of 
gold. “The nature of gold is that it is unchanging. It remains. I knew 
that whatever form you took, by this sign I would know you. I’ve 
answered your question. Husband. Answer mine." 

The ogre shrugged. Marybeth would have sworn he even looked a 
little guilty, if not contrite. “This is the way it is always done. I cer- 
tainly could not come to you in my true form,” he said. 

Marybeth knew the truth of that, but still; “Why come to me at all? 
Wliy not have a proper ogress for your wife?” 

He smiled a little sadly. “Perhaps there was such a thing as an 
ogress, once. No one has seen aught for a thousand generations. My 
race was doomed, unless another way could be found." 

“Humans?" 

The ogre nodded. “If an ogre breeds with a river maid, she beai's a 
river maid. The same for the Sidhe. They know their nature, and 
there’s no other road to take. Yet there’s not a human maid bom so 
sure of her own nature that she could impose it on her child, even if 
she wished. The child miglit be human. It might be an ogre. That hap- 
pens sometimes even without an ogre’s seed at root of it all." 

There was truth again. But it wasn’t tlie whole tmth, and Marybeth 
wanted it all. 

“If I had not seen through your trick, what then?" 

“What else? I would have roared and gnashed and threatened. Most 
of all I would have had your own guilt to weigh against you, to shame 
you and protect my child.” 

Marybeth nodded. Now it made perfect sense. It would have been 
easy enough for tlie ogre to take a fair form and cozen any number 
of village maids, but then the ogre child would have had its brains 
dashed out the moment it was bom. Now Marybeth understood why 



the ogre needed a human wife. That just left one question to answer. 

“An ogre needs a human wife. Why does a human girl need an ogre 
husband?” 

He blinked like a sleeper trying to waken. “I don’t understand." 

“My life is still in your hands. Husband. I know that But your child’s 
life will be in mine. Do you honestly think there is nothing I cannot 
do, subtleties and midnight herbs and omissions, tricks that reveal 
nothing and yet harm your seed in a thousand ways? If fear was 
enough, you wouldn’t need this trap of guilt you laid for me.” 

“You would not harm my son....’’ 'I^ere was fear at work now. It nes- 
tled in the ogre’s eyes and made its home there. Before now Marybeth 
had resisted the urge to strike him. Now she resisted the urge to hug 
him and pat his hand in comfort. She did not relent. 

“No, I very well might harm your son. But I certainly would not 
harm our son.” 

Marybeth thought the ogre looked surprised before. It was nothing 
compared to now. “Wife, you astonish me.” 

“It is my nature. Husband— you said as much yourself. A Merrow 
can only be a Merrow, an ogre an ogre, a Sidhe a Sidhe. But a human 
maid can tell lies and try on any nature that suits her. She can also 
tell herself the tnitli now and then, She can choose, the one thing the 
Not Bom of Eve can never do. Strange as it does seem, if she finds 
the company congenial and the life full of wonders, she might even 
choose to be an ogre’s wife. With a little persuasion, perhaps.” 

The ogre just stared at her a long time, as if his flesh were made 
stone under Marybeth’s gorgon-gaze. Finally he shook his head 
wearily. “Your life is in my hands, but I think my future is as much in 
yours. So, then. A gift for a gift, fair exchange all around. How may 
an ogre court his lady?” 

“Well,” Marybeth said. “You may be an ogre and a beast, but you 
could adopt the human custom of liiding it now and then. I know you 
won’t be able to pretend for long at a time, but it’ll do you no harm 
and will please me. More, 1 think you’ll find that any contentment you 
give me will belong to us both in time. Will you try?” 

In a blink, Blackbone had returned, bearing a smile like summer. 
He reached for her hand and kissed it tenderly. “I am an ogre and a 
beast and always will be,” he agreed. “But I am not a fool.” 

HERE WERE FOOLS ABOUT IN THE LAND, 
though. And heroes and questing farm 
lads. When they appeared, as they even- 
tually did, to beard the ogre in his lair 
and steal this bit or that of his treasure, 
Marybeth would pretend to take pity 
and help them cany away some trinket 
or other that her husband didn’t really 
miss. The ogre in turn would roar and 
gnash but still allow the reckless brave 
ones to escape by the narrowest of mar- 
gins to tell the stories to their grand- 
children, over and over. It was one game of many the ogre and Mary- 
beth learned to play, as husband and wife, while they watched their 
own family grow and prosper. 

Every now and then over the years, Marybeth would stop and won- 
der how her life could be so full and happy. After all, she ivas mar- 
ried to an ogre. Then she would smile and remember that, in the 
ancient scheme of man, woman, husband, and wife, it was nothing 
really new. □ 
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The cover to Vanda 
McIntyre’s Barbary 
answers the question 
of whether there will 
be cats in space, 
though the author 
admits, “mine are 
enough trouble under 
full gravity.” RIGHT: 
Uescox pa rt icu la rly 
enjoys illustrating 
aliens, as the painting 
he calls Freeinaster 
proves. 
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I THINK I FIRST ENCOUNTERED THE BRIGHTLY 
illuminated world of modem science fic- 
tion illustration when I was twelve years 
old and chanced upon an issue of A7naz- 
ing Stories. To be quite tmthful, I’d 
already gotten a fair grounding in fiction 
of the fantastic, starting with my grand- 
father reading aloud to me Lewis Car- 
roll’s Alice books and Kenneth Graham’s 
The Wind in the Willows. 

Even while I was growing up in the comparative iso- 
lation of a Wyoming cattle ranch, I was begging my par- 
ents for trips into town so I could ransack the groaning 
shelves of the Platte County Ubraiy for The Wonderful 
Flight to the Mushroom Planet and 
Miss Pickerel Goes to Mars, not to 
mention Edgar Rice Burroughs and, 
only slightly later, the juveniles of 
Robert A. Heinlein and Andre Norton. 

At any rate, it was the hot summer of 
1957 and one Saturday, while my par- 
ents were shopping in town, I browsed 
the magazine and paperback shelves 
in the local drugstore. I chanced upon 
the July issue of Amazing and it com- 
pletely blew me away. My eye was 
cauglit by tlie Ed Valigursky p^ting 
of a green, scaly dragon (or maybe it 
vjzs a Plesiosaurus) rearing up out of 
what speared to be New York Harbor. 

The beast had already crunched a 
freighter and was glaring hungrily 
down at a tugboat in the foreground. 

The composition covered the spec- 
trum of an aquatic monster’s basic 



The sense of wonder SF art 
of Richard Hescox. 



By Edward Bryant 
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ABOVE: The strangely colored plant life of 
the Venus created by Edgar Rice 
Bunvughs for his Carson series lived in 
the artist’s mind for many years before he 
finally got a chance to paint them. RIGHT: 
Shai’s Destiny repiesents Hescox's first 
attempt to work in aci'ylics instead of oil. 
With only a few exceptions, he has worked 
in that medium since 1984. 



food groups — including plenty of fiber. Lots of 
yellows and greens, and some accents of reds. 
Yeah, I was hooked. 

I didn't know it that lazy siunmer, but my 
world— and the world for ^1 of us— was sud- 
denly about to get a lot more science fictional. 
In a few months, the Soviets would loft Sput- 
nik I, the first Earth-orbit artificial satellite, 
an antenna-trailing ball that circled the Earth 
every ninety minutes and weighed about as 
much as the average SF reader. 

At any rate, proto-writer I was twelve and 
proto-artist Richard Hescox was a callow 



seven (he’d turn eight a mere four days after 
Sputnik's launch on October 4th). The arena 
of science fiction illustration in that era was an 
incredibly broad world of effect ranging from 
the surreal and evocative SF fantasy visions 
of Richard Powers and Paul Lehr (starting a 
year later in 1958) to the still-viable and vital 
legacies of the piUp era, the bright, represen- 
tative, realistic imagery of Earl Bergey, H.R. 
Van Dongen, and Frank Kelly Freas. 

Anything went— and, other things such as 
talent and execution being equal, 1 loved it all. 
I must admit to living in a state of admiration 
for artists, since my graphic abilities are nonex- 
istent. I’d be hard-put to draw a reasonable 
stick figure portrait of a human being to save 
my own life. Somewhere among my parents’ 
memorabilia is an epic colored-pencil poster 
illustrating Roger Lee Vernon’s forgettable The 
Space Pivntieis. I taped tluee 8 172 by 11 sheets 
together to give my burgeoning artistic ambi- 
tion full rein. My artistic ambition died right 
there. The handwriting was on the. . .page. 

I’ll leave the illustration to such as Richard 



Hescox. He’s an artist I’ve admired for quite 
some time. I figure I’m the perfectly disinter- 
ested observer since he’s never executed tire 
cover for one of my books or — to my knowl- 
edge-illustrated one of my stories. 

I don’t believe I’ve ever met the man. 

As I mentioned earlier, he was bom in Octo- 
ber 1949, which suggests such prenatal infiu- 
ences as the development of the first Soviet A- 
bomb, the discovery of the meson, the building 
of the BINAC computer, Stan Musial winning 
tlie MVP Award for tlie third straight tinie, the 
publication of Orwell’s 1984, artistic tri- 
umphants by Leger, Arp, Franz Kline, and 
arcfdtect Philip C. Johnson. Oh yeah, and song- 
writer Johnny Marks wrote the immortal hol- 
iday tune, “Rudolph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer.’' 

It was quite a yeju. No wonder that Mr. 
Hescox turned out to be the protean talent 
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he is. Any selection of his illustrations will 
bear that out. 

At their best, artists don’t just simply hand us 
a done-deal piece of work in which the picture 
makes its statement and then falls to the floor 
with a discernible thud. Effective illustrations 
leave us with questions, not necessarily frus- 
trating ones, but certainly stimulating queries. 

Case in point a painting Hescox calls Space 
Vectors. Afigure with hands folded behind his 
back looks somberly down from some sort of 
orbital weapons platform at a planetscape 
(maybe Earth?) as a half-dozen nuclear explo- 
sions detonate below. The figure stands 
beside a huge metal canister apparently 
stuffed with nuclear-tipped warheads. Is the 
figure responsible for the blooming? Is he 
ready to launch more megatonnage? Or is he 
from a different political side, and wondering 



if he should go ahead and compound the dev- 
astation via massive retaliation? What is the 
expression we viewers cannot quite make 
out? Satisfaction? Unholy glee? Shock? Out- 
rage? The picture’s a terrifying image, and a 
portrait of ambiguity. 

Bom a Californian, Richard Hescox studied 
at the College of Design at the Art Center in 
Los Angeles. He started out in oDs, but pretty 
much switched to aciylics in 1984 with Shai 's 
Destiny, one of his many paperback covers for 
DAW Books. The artist says he likes the crisp- 
ness lent by acrylics. Indeed that’s true in this 
dynamic image of a human-crewed but odd 
high-tech vessel plowing across an alien sea 

Tire artist’s first professional sale was to the 
Marvel Comics publication, Monsters 
Unleashed. One can see that sort of pop 
graphic approach reflected in a painting such 



as Honor and Fidelity. Here we’ve got armor- 
suited human soldiers duking it out at close 
range with gumboid alien water-dwellers. But 
again, the questions arise. Who are the good 
guys? Are the amphibians fighting desper- 
ately for their own aquatic world? Are the air- 
breathing humans about to be overwhelmed 
by the imperialist ambitions of oceanic 
aggressors? There’s no way to tell — save 
through the viewer’s imagination. 

Richard Hescox has said he was an Edgar 
Rice Burroughs fan who favored N.C. Wyeth 
and J.W. Waterhouse back in art school. Lost 
on Venus seems clearly a labor of love. The 
colors are spectacular. As for the action scene 
Hescox depicts... Well, one can opt for at 
least a couple of interpretations. Now this 
could be Burrough’s hero Carson Napier and 
his Gibson Girl native honey in the grip of the 







I like the Freemastir 
coA'er for bringing the focus 
inside to a warm two-shoe 
of a young human woman 
and an obviously alien 
mentor. The mood is per- 
fectly set by the light 
si)illing out of the fire- 
piace. Note particularly 
tlte alien artifacts, espe- 
cially the asymmetric 
ccat-of-arms-style wall 
hanging, the duckoid alien stoppered bottle, 
and the mentor’s cool footwear. Only the 
most conscientious of detail-oriented artists 
remember to get the shoes right And these 
are shoes that have to be devised by the 
artist’s own ability— you just can’t find these 
sorts of clogs down at Famous Footwear. 

Action— that most favorite of Hescox’s key 
words— is the engine driving The Unwound 
Way. But again there are mysteries along with 
the obvious elements. You have apair of ultra- 
u/tra-light fliers dogfighting, one with a rifle, 
one with a grappling hook tied to the end of a 
coiled line. Tlrey're jockeying for position in a 



villainous indigenes with bad teeth, worse 
complexions, and no doubt uncomfortably 
hairy hides. 

My preference is to view this as an expan- 
sion of the old SF pulp illustrative chestnut of 
the aliens capturing and making off with the 
beautiful — and usually scantily, or at least 
impractically clad — heroine for presumably 
sinister piuposes we usually never discover. 
Food? Sex? Retail sales? Hard to say. But the 
sexism was always readily apparent Perhaps 



in Hescox’s composition, both attractive, 
clothing-disadvantaged humans are bound for 
the same undisclosed fate. I’d like to think so. 
Fair is fair. 

The artist’s love of action-based scenes is 
nowhere more readily apparent than in Lair 
of the Cyclops, the tiglitly focused composi- 
tion in which a human and two nonhuman but 
obviously sentient allies are going mano-a-ten- 
tacle with a horde of purple alien monstrosi- 
ties. The aliens’ green tongues are particularly 
and effectively yucky. 








peculiar sky the viewer’s eye gradually dis- 
cerns is actually the inside of some huge arti- 
ficial environment, perhaps the hull of a gen- 
erational starship. There’s a green sea with 
erupting volcano, a cloud-patched sky, and 
then those bizarre tuliplike land-masses pro- 
truding from the liigher, fabricated sky. What’s 
it all mean? The imagination runs riot Hes- 
cox’s figures and hardware are beautiful and 
convincing. Try to ignore the aerodynamic 
probabilities of steering your jet-wings by 
kicking back on a tail surface strapped to your 
legs. These are soldiers who just might have 
some career problems vrith lower back pain! 

Richard Hescox has worked as a produc- 
tion illustrator for such films as The Philadel- 
phia Experiment and The Holding. It’s not 
hard to see that kind of dynamic illustrative 
approach in Star Sister. This is a painting 
with virtually everything; The high-tech facil- 
ity under bombardment from a rain of atomic 
missiles, a background firefight between 
humans and armed (well, tentacled. . .) aliens 
who would do justice to the frightful crea- 
tures in the old Mai's Attacks trading cards, 
and a defiant woman in the foreground who 



clearly is trying to use some sort of power 
(jperhaps psionic?) in a glowing amulet I’d go 
to see a film publicized by this sort of poster. 
In a shot. Wouldn’t you? 

Tire illustration for Vonda McIntyre’s Bar- 
ba ty shows serious-looking female spaceship 
pilots performing serious tasks while an 
equally serious feline looks on with great pur- 
pose. There’s a heroic cast to this marvelous 
scene. It's a painting in wlrich sometlring 
important is obviously just about to happen. 
Orbital departure? Exit to hyperspace? The 
raising of consciousness? The questions are 
manifold and intriguing. What happens to the 
cat under hard acceleration? That’s one thing 
I want to know. 

We all live in a time— and Richard Hescox 
works in the same time — when the gulf 
between conceptual and representative 
artists has never been wider. Hescox has said 
that he loves science fiction illustration 
because it never forgets its roots in academic 
art. Art that doesn’t seem to be art, abstract 
art, nonrepresentational art, don’t seem to be 
prominent in his artist’s palette. 

Academic art? Standard definitions suggest 



LEFT: Hescox enjoyed the artistic challenge 
of figunng out the lighting effects of a seties 
of atomic explosions in Space Vectors. 
ABOVE: The Unwound Way demonstrates 
the artist’s love for non-stop action. 



art that conforms to set rules, art adhering to 
standards or traditions. The concept sounds 
reprehensible to radical innovators. Yet the 
modifiers “dull” or “boring” are not necessar- 
ily on the academic shopping list Certainly 
they do not apply to Hescox’s work. 

To me he seems veiy much an heir, though 
rather more accomplished and infinitely more 
sophisticated, to that splendid tradition of sci- 
ence fiction art, with all its primary colors and 
hyperactive elements, that I tapped into that 
hot July day in 1957. 

I loved it then; I love it still. It’s not all the 
art I appreciate and cherish, but it’s a stable 
base from which to foray outward to less cer- 
tain territories. It’s a place where the sense of 
wonder still reigns supreme. 

Wlien that territoiy is the artistic domain 
of Richard Hescox, coimt me in as an eager 
imnrigrant and fan. □ 
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Death is inevitable. But for a time traveler, 
inevitable can stretch into a long, long time. 



ASORTOF 

W AT, KIN G 

MIRACLE 

BY STEPHEN DEDMAN 
Illustration by Tom Simonton 

T he room was dark, apart from the sick blue 
glow from the clock on the VCR, the reflection 
in the half-open eyes of the family Siamese, 
and a diffuse hint of light from underneath a 
closed door somewhere upstairs. The mes- 
senger stood for a moment, letting his eyes 
adjust, then reached into the pocket of his leather jacket for a 
penlight. A quick sweep of the room revealed thick carpet, an 
enormous television, a complicated stereo, shelves of books 
and tapes and trophies, a space heater, a leatherish-looking 
sofa and chairs, a vase full of roses. . .. It all smelled clean and 
rich and respectable, and new. He calculated quickly, then 
noticed a newspaper folded on the seat of the largest chair, 
and grinned. He picked it up, careful not to rustle it, and a pic- 
ture of the New York skyline and the word bomb caught his eye 
simultaneously. He flinched, and then read the rest of the head- 
line and the first paragraph. Just a car bomb in the World Trade 
Center. He sat down on the arm of the chair, drew a deep 
breath, and looked at the paper again. The San Francisco 
Chronicle, Friday, March 5, 1993. 



Nineteen ninety-three. Jesus, he thought, I’m in the future. And San 
Francisco. Haven’t been here since — 

The cat glanced at him, then went back to sleep. He pointed the 
penlight at the floor, and listened. He liad excellent hearing, and had 
always been good at listening, which isn't quite the same thing. Out- 
side, still suburban streets. Inside, only one other person in the liouse, 
upstairs, awake. He switched the penlight off, pocketed it, and 
walked carefully toward the stairs, making no more noise than a cat. 

There was a thin line of light showing under only one of the doors; 
he padded along the corridor, and knocked lightly. He heard some- 
one inside jump, and then a girl’s voice called, “Who’s there?" 

“A friend.” 

There was a disbelieving gasp from tlie other side of the door, and 
then the voice, trying to sound older, snapped, “I’ve got a gun." 

H e opened the door slowly, and 
looked inside. The girl was sitting on 
the bed, crossed-legged, wide-eyed, 
dressed in designer jeans and a silk 
blouse with a small roll of puppyfat 
showing between them. There was a 
thin paperback face-down near her 
feet, with a sheet of notepaper tucked 
inside it. He guessed her age at fifteen, 
maybe younger. She saw his scuffed 
leather jacket, his dusty Levis and 
boots, his shaggy hair and beard, and recoiled. He hoped he didn’t 
smell too bad; he could barely remember the last time he’d been able 
to take a hot shower. “If you’ve got a gun,” he said, softly, “why’d you 
need the pills?" 

“What?” She glanced at the open jar in her hand, as though notic- 
ing it for the first time, and then dropped it on the bed, spilling the 
pills. “I— who the hell are you?” 

“My name’s Colin Patterson, if that helps. It probably doesn’t, but 
I’m not a burglar or a rapist. Can I come in?” 

“How did you get in?" 

“That’s a long story. Can I sit down?” He shrugged his khaki pack 
off his back, and slid it along the floor toward her. “There’s a gun in 
there, if it makes you feel better. Survival rifle: it should only take you 
a minute or two to assemble it.. .and a knife.” 

She stared at the pack, then at Patterson. “Get out! Get the hell out 
and leave me alone!” 

He didn’t move. 

“Did you hear me? I said, get out!" 

“I heard you,” he replied. “You were going to take all of those pills, 
weren’t you?” 

She stood, her face white. “What the heU business is that of yours?” 
“There’s been an accident. Your parents are going to be late,” 
“W?Mt?” 

“That’s all I know. I mean, they weren’t in it, they’re not hurt, 
they’re just stuck in traffic. They’ll be home an hour or so later than 
you expect them. That’s all she told me.” 

“She?” She stared, seeing the gray at his temples and in his beard, 
the creases in his forehead, then sat down ^ain, her face crimson. 
“You’re a friend of my motlier’s,” she said, despairingly. 

He shook his head. “I’ve never met your mother. She is. . .can I sit 
down? Thanks. She. . .look, what do you want me to call you? I know 
your name’s Genevieve, but — ” 

“Jenny.” 

“Fine.” He noticed the can of Diet Pepsi on the bedside table and 
asked, “Can I have some of that? It feels like years since I had any- 
thing to drink.” 

She handed it over. “If you’re not a friend of Mum’s, then how did 
you get in?” 

“Well, that’s — ” 

“A long story. Tight. Do you do this often?” 

"Oh, yes," he replied. “Yes, all the time.” He took a long swig of the 
Pepsi and grimaced; Jenny actually laughed and then recoiled when 
she realized what she’d done. Patterson shook his head and closed 



his eyes. “That’s better,” he said, and passed the can back. “Don’t 
worry; I’ve left you enough.” 

“Huh?” 

“To wash the pills down. If you still want to. But if you do, you’ll 
die. I mean, die. Is that what you really want?" 

She sat down, then curled up on the bed, kicking the jar and the 
paperback to the floor, and stared at the \vaflpaper that her mothei- 
had chosen years before. “Why else would I take a whole bottle of 
sleeping pills?” 

“I don’t know. Me, I’ve never wanted to -die. That’s sort of why I’m 
here — part of it, anyway.” 

“I’ve got reasons.” 

“Maybe you have. Want to talk about them?” 

“Reasons you wouldn’t understand.” 

“That’s possible.” 

“And I don’t have to explain myself to you!” 

“I know.” 

Suddenly, she burst into tears. “Why are you here?” 

“To help you,” he said, softly. “If you really want to die, OK, I’ll go; 
I think we all have the right to choose when we want to die. In my 
case, it was nevei', which was jrrobably a mistake. 

“And if you’re trying to make a statement , if you think that the only- 
way you can get people to care, to listen to you, to help you, what- 
ever, is to try to kill yourself, or look like you tried. . .maybe you’re 
right. You’re probably not, but I don’t really know. All I was told 
before I came here was that your parents were going to be — " 

“In an accident,” she repeated, dully. “Who told you that?” 

“A girl. No one you know.., well, actually, she might be, I don’t 
know. You see, there are these three women. . .or maybe it’s only one 
woman, I. ..did you ever see that movie of MacbethT 
“What? The Polanski film? Yes; why?” 

“Do you remember the three witches? One ancient, one middle- 
aged, one a teenager? That’s what these ihree remind me of.. .but 
they’re also a lot like each other, uncannily so. Maybe they’re just 
grandmother, mother and daughter, but 1 re;illy think they’re the same 
woman, you know, like I was seeing them at thirty year intervals.” He 
paused. “I know, that sounds bizarre, but they could do it They send 
me through time, why the hell not themselves?” 

“They send you through time?” 

“Well, yes and no. . . I really don’t know, but. ..have you ever heard 
of alternate worlds?” 

“Like, what if the Nazis had won World War H? Or Kennedy hadn’t 
been shot? That sort of thing?” 

He nodded. “Most of them aren’t that dilTerent— not the ones I’ve 
been to, anyway. Not that I’ve noticed, anyw^; I haven’t had time to 
study most of them. The way the woman— or women — explained it 
to me, the only things that change the worlds are deaths. Not all 
deaths— hell, everyone’s got to die sometime— but some deaths 
are. , ,” He looked up at the light. “Jesus. I have to explain this nearly 
eveiy time; you’d think I’d be good at it by now. Chloe warned me that 
I needed to practice. Anyway, most deaths are. . .maybe not inevitable, 
but. . .fated, I guess, like m Lawrence of Arabia, you know, ‘It is writ- 
ten tliat he should die.’ Or at lesstprobable. But some deaths can be 
prevented. Like yours.” 

She laughed sourly. “You mean I’m going to live forever? Shit” 
Patterson shrugged. “I don’t know how long you’re going to live, or 
how you’re going to die. I don’t know what sort of difference you’re 
going to make to the world. But the women sent me back here to talk 
to you, so they must think there’s a chance.” He grimaced. “Some- 
times it doesn’t work. If you really want to die, I can’t stop you, and 
I won’t. But most ‘suicides’ don’t, and I don't think you do — ” 

Patterson continued, ignoring the interruption. “Or maybe you’re 
like Tom Sawyer, you want to ‘die temporarily.’ But there’s no such 
thing. I don’t thinkyou know what dying means. Like most teenagers.” 
“And you do?” she said, sarcastically. 

“I’ve seen people die,” he replied, slowlj- “Mostly when I was in 
Vietnam. I was drafted. I could — I should — have run away to Canada 
or somewhere, but I didn’t I guess going to v'ar was a form of teenage 
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suicide too: fortunately, it’s no longer fashionable. 

“I saw suicides there too, including one Buddhist monk wlio set 
liimself alight. I wouldn’t tiy to stop Mm tlien; I wouldn’t now. He 
chose the time and place of his death and that was his riglit; he may 
have been doing it as a gesture, a political statement, but I believe he 
knew what he was doing. He knew it was real. And when I saw tliat, 
I knew it was real. Never knew it before. Most teenagers don’t. They 
tMnk tliey’re too yoimg to die, just like they’re too young to get preg- 
nant, and tliey’re never going to be like their parents, riglit? 

“You can take tliose pills if you want to. Like I said, I don’t know 
what’s worrying you. If you want to tell me. I’ll listen; if I can help, I 
wiW. But I can’t help you, no one can help you, if you’re dead. . .and I 
don’t think you really want to be dead.” 

She sat up and looked at him. “Haven’t you ever wanted to die? I don’t 
tliink I know anyone who hasn’t— and a lot of my friends liave tried.” 
“Not tliat I can remember. Maybe I did when I was your age, but it 
was always too damn scary, even scarier than growng old. I just 
wanted to get away from home, have a life of my own. After tliat, , . 
well, the first time I saw Cliloe, she — ” 

“Chloe?" 

“The girl who sent me here. She calls herself Chloe Weaver, though 
I never believed that was her name. We were botli staying in a back- 
packer’s hostel in Seattle in 1985; some guy was doing tarot readings, 
and I asked if he could tell me where I was going to die. He asked why, 
and I said, so I could make sime I never went tliere. 

“Cliloe came up to me later — we were staying in the same domi — 
and asked if I was serious about that. I said, sure I was serious. She 
said she could tell me where.” He shrugged. “I liked her — don’t get 
me wrong, she was too young for me, for one thing— so 1 called her 
bluff and said, OK, tell me. 

“‘Right here,’ she said. ‘Here in Seattle. Tliis is where you’re des- 
tined to die,’ 

“I didn’t laugh. She just looked at me and asked if I believed her. I 
asked her w)ien, and she said, ‘Tomorrow morning, a few minutes 
before noon.’ 

“‘OK,’ I said. ‘Wliat can I do to avoid it— apart from not being here?’ 
‘“Only that,’ she said— pretty coolly, I thought— and then, ‘Were 
you planning to stay in town long?’ 

“‘Not if I can get a lift somewhere. There doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing going on here.’ 

“‘Are you looking for work?’ 

“‘Well, it doesn’t seem to be looking for me,’ I told her. She smiled 
at that and said, ‘You might be wrong. I have a job for you. It doesn’t 
pay well — but it’ll get you out of town.’ 

“‘Driving deadheads?’ 

“‘What?’ 

“‘Courier work?’ 

“‘In a way,’ she said. ‘You like to travel, don't you?’ 

“I don’t remember what I said to that— probably yes— but tlie next 
tiling I knew, we were standing in a forest: no buildings, not even a 
road or a telegraph line in sight, 1 could see all the way out to Mount 
Rainier, and no signs of human life at all except the two of us and I 
wasn’t too sure about her. I don’t know how she does it I’ve never 
seen any sort of time machine or anything, but maybe it’s back in the 
future somewhere, or another dimension, or maybe it’s really small. 
And if you were going to travel through time, would you cany a big 
macliine around witli you and show it to everyone? 

“Anyway, next thing I knew, we were back in our dorm in the hos- 
tel. She told me that she needed someone to take messages tlirough 
time, occasionally — messages to people like you, suicides who didn’t 
really want to commit suicide, who were just trying to make some 
sort of statement and things got out of hand. She said she was get- 
ting too old for the work; I tliought, at the time, she was trying to 
make ajoke.” 

Patterson shrugged. “I got to admit, I liked the idea I’d never been 
a lot of use to anyone before, and I tliought maybe I’d get to save peo- 
ple like Tchaikovsky, you know. . .1 mean. I’d heard Tchaikovsky delib- 
erately drank contaminated water to give himself cholera, because 
he was being blackmailed for being gay, and I always thought, how 



homble and what a waste. Or Alan Turing. I guess you could say I had 
a call. And, like she said, it was a chance to see the world, and if I was 
good at it and didn’t quit, I could save a lot of lives, maybe even talk 
down a war. 

“So I said sure, and went and spent tlie last of my cash on some gear 
I thouglit would be inconspicuous and useful— which is why there’s 
a survival ilfle in there, and a survival knife: there was a big war scare 
on at the time, Rombo was breaking box-office records, and sur- 
vivalist gear was everywhere. 

“And the next, day I got uji and got dressed, and suddenly I was in 
England, in a small apaitment that reeked of gas. Tliere was a woman 
there who’d tried to seal tlie kitchen and turn the gas on, but she obvi- 
ously didn't want to die; she knew there was a gill coming around at 
nine, and she’d left a note on the table with her doctor’s name and 
niuiiber. Unfortiuiately, tlie gas had seeped into tlie room downstairs, 
so when the girl arrived and tried to get help, the man who lived there 
didn’t wake up. If I liadn’t unlocked tlie fi ont door. I’m sure she would 
have died.” He shook his head. “A moment later, I was back in Seat- 
tle. Chloe — at least, she said she was Chloe, she looked ancient — 
told me I’d just saved Sylvia Plath. I didn’t even recognize the name. 

“She was the first; there have been dozens since. A lot of 
teenagers and students, like you. Most of them listen. I don’t know 
how many try again.” 

They sat there in silence, then Jenny asked, “These women... 
CMoe. . .do you know who tliey are?” 

“No. Tliey know the future, so I guess that’s where they’re from. I 
think they’re the same woman at different ages, a time traveler— 
probably someone I’ve been sent to talk down at some time.” 

“Maybe,” said Jenny. “But— do you know that Pretenders song, 
‘Hymn to Her?” 

“No.” 

“How about Greek mythology?” 

"A little. Never read much as a kid; my pai'ents weren’t into books. 
Still don’t.” 

“There are these tluee women in Greek niytli, tlie Gates: Clotho, 
tlie young maiden, spins the thread of each life; Lachesis, the motlier, 
measures it out; and Atropos, the old crone, cuts it off. Tlie three of 
tlieni decide when it’s someone’s time to die, and they can’t be defied; 
tliey’re more powerful than all the Gods and. . .” 

J ENNY LOOKED UP, AND SAW THAT THE ROOM WAS 
empty. She sat there in silence for a moment, tlien 
knelt on tlie floor and began picking up the pills. 
\\Tien the jai' was half-full, she muttered “Oh, the 
hell with it,” and set it on Uie bedside table where 
she knew her motlier would find it in the morning, 
and began getting ready for bed. 

The sun HAD JUST BEGLTs’ TO RISE \\TtEN PATTERSON 
reappeai'ed in his scratched-out cave on the side of 
Mount Rainier, enougli of its liglit broke tlirough the 
perpetual clouds to turn tlie glassy, lain-filled crater tliat had once been 
Seattle from a sickly glowing blue pool into a dull red eye. As always, 
it reminded Patterson of tlie cauldron tomMacbetIn full of dead tMngs, 
which is what he would have been if he’d been there when the missiles 
hit. No matter how far he walked between trips, Chloe always brought 
liim back here. All tlie otlier cities were the same, anyw'ay. 

Sighing, he reached into his backpack for his radio, his binoculars, 
his Geiger coiuiter, and the AR-7 survival rifle. No sign of movement, 
notliing but static on the radio, radiation low enough for him to walk 
down to the ashen landscape that had once been a forest. 

His own w’ords echoed in Ms ears. Ifyoii mally want to die, OK, 
/ think ive all have the right to choose when ive want to die. But if 
you’re doing it as a gesture, a political statement, and you don't 
realize that it's iml until it gets out of hand. ..you’ll die. Is that what 
you really want? 

No, he tliought. I guess it wasn’t what any of us wanted. He assem- 
bled the rifle, and w'alked warily, stubbornly, down towairi the ruins 
in search of food and some hint of life. □ 
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24th Century Battle Knife (KING Tri Blade Automafic) . . . .275.00 

24th Century Battle Knife Sheath 75.00 

24tfi Century Curved KING "Bat La" (Alum) 170.00 

Mini KING Batia (wear around the n^) X.OO 

14K Gold Balia Pin 150.00 

14K Gold Batia Pendant 150.00 

Sterling Silver Batia Pin 65.00 

Sterling Silver Batia Pendant 85.00 

Backlit 8x10 Lite Panels Eng.. Sci., Med., Taclical 175.00 

8x1 0 SL-NG Backlit Negatives Only Without Panel (ea.) . . .30.00 

BuikJ Your Own NG SdenceTri-atrder Manual 35.00 

OMNIBOT 14"High Sensor Robot Assem 275.00 

XFiles Mini Metal Badges 15.00 

XFiles Full Size Metal Badges 40.00 

XRles Full Size Metal Bad^ with ID's 90.00 

XRIes Full Size Badge with Leather Holder & Neck Chain . .60.00 
XRles ID Laminated Badge & Neck Chain 35.00 

MARTO SWORDS FROM SPAIN 

Highlander Dragon Head Sword (Kitana TV Series) 275.00 

Highlander Snake Head Sword (Kitana Movie Sword) . . . .475.00 

Coran Sword 350.00 

Robin Hood Swcxd 350.00 

Excalibre Sword 350.00 

Marto Sword Catalog 15.00 

IBM DOS/WINDOWS 
COMPATIBLE SOFTWARE 

Federation Art a Pictorial Database of ST, N6„ DS9 30.00 

NG. Digital Video Still Scene Hghl^hts 30.00 

ST. Digital Video Still Scene Highlight 30.00 

Federation Ships of the Fleet 30.00 

Full Trek (NG.Animated Ship Chase Scene) 25.00 

Federation "Ships Panels" Eng. Sci., Med., Etc 30.00 

Federation Battle Scenes NG. Battle Style Scenes, Vol.1 , . ,30,00 

Federation Battle (ST, NG.jScenes 30.00 

Federation Win TekAViilual Reality, 

ST Windows based comp, game 30,00 

Saver Maker (create your own screen savem) 30.00 

Federation Cursors (SONG. Cursors) 30.00 

FederalkinNG Ship Schematics 30.00 

Federation Sound FX Vol.l NG Style SFX 30.00 

Federation Sound FXVol.11 NG Style SFX 30.00 

Federation SoundVol.1,ST.SFX 30,00 

Federation Sound Vol,11,ST.SFX 30.00 

Federation Clip Art (ST,NG.,DS9) 30.00 

Animated Ships Panel (NG) with Sound FX 30.00 

Animated (NG) Battle Scenes w/Sound Effects 30,00 

StarWars Image Ubrary 30,00 

Trek Wars Animated Spoof on SW and ST 30,00 

ZFedsoft All 25 Programs Listed Above on CO ROM 125.00 

NG (CD ROM) Technical Manual (IBM/MAC) 69.95 

PURCHASED FROM 



(PRIVATE COLLECTIONS) 
STUDIO COLLECTIBLES 

Star Wars Light Sabre (3 Available) (Non-Working) 1 ,200.00 



Han Solo Blaster (1896 Mauser) 1,500,00 

5T Promotional Robot (From Ice Pirates) 

Working Model 8,000.00 

Star Wars Storm Trooper Rifle (Non-Working) 1.200.00 

StarWars Helmuts 1,200.00 

StarWars Outfits with Helmuts PSH 3,000.00 

Logans Run Working Flame Pistol 1,500,00 

Lost in Space Ray Gun 750,00 

SotoCarbonite Figure 450,00 

Alien Pulse Rffles 2,000.00 

Alien Localor (Working) 750.00 

NG. Eng, Pad (Working) 250.00 

NG. Scanner (Working) 175.00 



Please Call (or Studio Props Availability(changes daily) & 
Shipping Prices, Payment by Money Order, Certified Check, 
AE,MC,Vtsa Discover, Optima. No RefundslExchanges Only! 
k\ swords aiJd S20.00 S & H.Make all checks payable to: 

VIDEO MEMORIES 

( 516 ) 783-5450 

(Dealers Inq. Welcome) 

WE BUY PRIVATE MOVIE PROPS. COLLECTIONS 
1276 Holiday Park Dr., Wantagh, NY 11793 
These items are a depictipn of 25th Centuiy Cufejre. No copyright 
or patent infringement is intended. 



BOOKS 

Continued ftvm page 16 

it did make me ponder about how many 
recent genre novels wallow in a sort of post- 
modern Yellow Book decadence, complete 
with archaic word-coinages, clever Latin 
inscriptions, chimerical heraldic animals cour- 
tesy of gene-engineering and VR, even the 
same penchant for caste-rankings of scien- 
tists, technicians, astrophysicists, sous-chefs, 
etc. I personally go in for this sort of book, 
but it wasn’t until I read Feersum Endjinn 
that I was struck by liow many of them there 
are. I’ve always descried the nuts-and-bolts 
artisanship of old-fashioned sci-fi writers as 
being clunkily written, with cardboard char- 
acters and stock scenarios, but a steady diet 
of all this rich stuff could make one yearn for 
a nice lumpen dumpling of a book. I realize 
that this is almost certainly a case of the 
amphora calling the kilderkin atramentous, 
but still — Starship Twopeis, anyone? 

Elizabeth Hand 



RECENT AM) RECOMMENDED 
■ Life holds no greater pleasure than to find 
one’s own judgment vindicated, which is 



why I was so pleas*?d to hear the recent news 
that Samuel R. Delany’s Silent Inteiwiews 
(Wesleyan University F^ess, trade paperback. 
322 pages, $16.9&) made the final Hugo 
Awards ballot for tlie 1995 World Science Fic- 
tion Convention in Glasgow, Scotland 
Delany’s novels have at turns been powerful, 
moving, popular and controversial (sometime 
all of the above), and his learned nonfiction 
has earned him the Pilgrim Award from the 
Science Fiction Research Association. 
According to the subtitle, the volume’s inter- 
views are “On Language, Race, Sex, Science 
Fiction and Comics,” and readers are guar- 
anteed to find that and more in its pages, all 
in Delany’s well-thought-out but also, no- 
holds-baiTed prose. And prose is the proper 
word here, rather tlian speech or voice, even 
though tliese are interviews, because Delany 
has orchestrated them carefully. Often a brief 
question will yield a four or five page 
response, which will be a delight to Delany 
fans who are interested in the truth behind 
tl\e birth of science fiction’s New Wave, the 
details of his ill-fati^d graphic novel collabo- 
ration with Howard Chaykin, or his take on 
sword and sorcery and the clones of Robeil 
E. Howard. Delany is always entertaining, 
and always worth reading. □ 



ROBOTS AND BATTLESTARS 



O LD TELEVISION SHOWS NEVER DIE, 
they just get recycled into new 
SF comic books. The latest entry 
into this four color afterlife is 
Battlestar Galactica (Maximimi Press), 
which was the first TV show that capital- 
ized on tlie '70s SF craze spawned by Star 
Wars. It’s been ten years since a comic 
book chronicled tlie adventures of tills rag- 
tag fleet of starships wandering the galaxy 
in search of planet Earth. Rob Leifield’s 
new comic book company reintroduces 



Comics 



the popular characters Apollo, Starbuck, 
Boomer, and the rest of die gang as they 
continue their quest. The first issue starts 
with their goal at last witliin reach, as Lei- 
field, Robert Napton, and Karl Alstaetter 
return them to Eartli, But it may be too 
late, for Commander Adama lies dying, 
and the maniacal traitor Baltor and the rep- 
tilian cylons are hot on their trail. 

Lovers of Japanese monster movies will 
welcome tlie latest collaboration between 
Frank Miller and Geoff Darrow, The Big 
Guy and Rusty the Boy Robot (Dark 
Horse). Miller and Darrow’s last project was 
the Eisner award-vrinningHardBoiled, tlie 
ultra-violent tale of a liomicidal tax collec- 
tor in a bloody urban slaughterhouse of a 
future. Tliis time around, the pair goes to 
the other extreme, recreating the fun and 
innocence of those '50s films, as a gargan- 



tuan monster tears apart downtown Tokyo, 
turning the population into mutant freaks. 
Coming to the rescue is Japan's coolest lit- 
tle hero, Rusty, the Boy Robot, a spritely 
dynamo who does battle with his American 
counterpart, the hulking Big Guy. Recapture 
those Saturday afte rnoons of your youth 
when gigantic monst eis destroyed the same 
cities week after week, with this no-holds- 
barred tour de force of superheroics and 
atomic battles, presented in an extra-large 
9” X 12.5" format 

No discussion ol‘ pictorial SF is com- 
plete without a look at the classic work by 
EC Comics, which continues to be brought 
back into print. Weird Science (Russ 
Cochran) continues this laudatory project 
with a reissue of the thirteenth issue of tills 
brainchild of Bill Gaines and A1 Feldstein. 
The artwork in this issue is as perfect as 
comic art can be. Wally Wood provided the 
art chores for “A Weighty Decision.” Jack 
Kamen drew “Saving for the Future,” in 
which a couple invents the technology for 
suspended animation, planning to awaken 
rich in a future wher e their modest invest- 
ment becomes a great fortune. In Wally 
Wood’s “He Walked Among Us,” a space 
traveler lands on a backward planet where 
upon feeding the hungry and curing the 
sick, he is considered a savior. In “Say Your 
Prayers,” Joe Orlando details an Earth 
invaded by aliens who look like giant pray- 
ing mantises. All four tales come with EC's 
patented twist endings. 
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Pianist Mike de Wolf suddenly finds 
himself the embattled main character 
in an adventure novel being written by 
his friend, Horace Hackett. Transported 
inexplicably to another place and time, 
he is embroiled in a desperate battle, 
fighting for life — and love — as the 
villainous Miguel de Lobo. Back in 
present day New York, Horace plots the 



demise of de Lobo, unaware of an3rthing 
amiss in his story — the world in which 
Mike struggles to survive. But as the 
tale unfolds, Mike-as-Mlguel stumbles 
on a way he might alter his imminent 
fate. To do so means to abandon the 
beautiful woman who saved his life. To 
stay means almost certain death. 



TYPEWRITER IN THE SKY 

L. RON HUBBARD 

AUTHOR OF THE GIANT BESTSELLER "BATTLEFIELD EARTH” 

Hardcover: $16.95, ISBN: 0-88404-933-7 
Audio Narrated by Jim Meskimen: $16.95, 2 >/2 hours, ISBN: 0-88404-934-5 

Buy your copy at a bookstore near you or order directly from the publisher: 

Bridge Publications, Inc., 4751 Fountain Ave, LA, CA 90029, 1-800-722-1733 

C 1995 Bridge Publlc.-iUons. Inc. All Rights Reserved. BRIDGE PUBLICATIONS, INC. Is a registered trademark and service mark In California and It Is owned by Bridge Publications. Inc. 



DISCOVER A GATEWAY 
THROUGH SPACE AND TIME.,. 



“A true masterpiece of the genre... 

an exhilarating romp 
filled with delightful 
twists and turns." 
— Kevin J. Anderson 



“...brilliantly conceived... 

one of the most 
irifluential books in 
modern fantasy.” 
— ^Alan Dean Foster 



Games 

By Daniel L. Marcus 

Don your battle armor and defend starship 
Marathon against alien invaders. 





Above: The hunt is 
on. T'ack mantis 
soldiei's inBungic 
Software's stunning 
visuals. Below: The 
con trol panel of the 
Marathon starship. 



I ’M NOT MUCH OF A GAME FREAK. SURE, I’VE BEEN 
tln'ough the 12-Step Tetris Recovery Program and 
I took a leave of absence from my day job so I 
could get through Myst, but I can usudly main- 
tain a sense of perspective. So, a few months ago, when 
I heard about a new game for the Mac called Maivihon 
that reputedly makes Doom look like a wheelchair race 
in a convalescent home, I was mildly interested and I 
stepped out to my local software emporium to check it; 
out. Unfortunately, it was 11:30 in the evening and they 
weren’t open. I found a refrigerator box filled with styro- 
foam packing material (which can be smpiisingly warm 
if there’s not much wind) and settled down for tlie night. 
When the store opened, I picked myself up a copy, 
brought it home, installed it on ray Quadra 650, and dou- 
ble-clicked on tire intriguing little deco-mechanical icon. 

Some time later, I emerged from my office, blinking 
from the sudden change in light. My wife was standing in 
the hallway with a strange expression on her face. 

“Hi, honey,” I croaked. 

"You've grown a beard,” she said, leaning toward me 
and wrinkling her nose. “And you don’t snrell very good. 
How long have you been in there?” 

“What’s today?” 

“Thursday." 

“Oh.” 

I’m not saying that if you start play- 
ing Marathon, your career will fall 
apart like a cheap suit and your mar- 
riage will last about as long as a snow 
cone in a pizza oven. I’m not saying 
that at all. I will say, however, that I 
haven’t had so much fun since Mar- 



sha Gains lei brought me out to the utility shed belrind her 
house to look at her father’s weed-whacker. 

Here’s the background story . You are a science officer 
aboard tire colony starslrip Mamtfion, in orbit above one 
of the planets in ffie Tau Ceti system. Returning from the 
planet’s surface, you discover that the ship has been 
invaded by some very nasty aliens. To make matters 
worse, one of the ship's three Artificial Intelligences, 
Durandal, appears to have gone insane and is about to 
toast your shuttle, You don your battle armor, grab a pis- 
tol, escape in a maneuvering pod, and slip onto tin* 
Marathon via an overlooked docking bay. 

The basic idea in this game is simple: mn like hell and 
kill everything that moves. You see your surroundings as 
if from the headset of your battle armor. Tlrere’s a contro , 
panel that provides information about shield strength, 
oxygen level, and ammunition, and a very handy motioii 
sensor. You can switch to a real-time map display to help 
you find your way about tire ship. 

The visuals are stunning. The fully realized three- 
dimensional environments give a palpable sense of space, 
made even more real by “texi ure-mapped, continuoiLs 
motion graphics.” You negotiate tight, claustrophobic cor- 
ridors, wander tlu'ouglr huge, cavernous storage bays, trij • 
switches tliat put elevators irrto motion or open hidden 
doors. To make life even nrore interesting, there are tele- 
portation booths scattered throughout the levels. 

The aliens are suitably creepy and come in a variety of 
shapes and sizes, from mantis-like, shock-stick-wielding 
soldiers to giant radioactive-goo-spittiirg wasps 
“Dynanric sensing AI” makes tliem fomridable and tricky 
And they make a lovely ciunch when you send tlrem to 
Bug Heaven. 

You start with just a skanky little pistol and your fists, 
but as you fight your way through the ship, you pick up 
better weapons and more aitrmo. There’s a very nice com- 
bination assault rifle and grenade launcher, a “fusion pis- 
tol” tliat fires ener®' bolts, a missile launcher, and my per- 
sonal favorite, a flame thrower lhat squirts a jet of flaming 
napalm out to a range of twenty yards. The visual effects 
that accompany these weapoas are outstanding. 

You are helped along the way by Leela, one of the other 
AI’s on board the beleaguered siarship. If you can find her 
terminals, she will give you mission objectives and hints, 
and let you Imow what’s going on in other parts of the 
ship. But Durandal is slowly taking over her systems, so 
her information isn’t always very reli- 
able. Yes, Marathon actually has a 
plot. As you work your way through 
the ship, more is revealed, and there 
are twists lhat catapult you in imex- 
pected directions. 

A whole other dimension of 
Mamthon is network play. You can 
gather up a few of your friends, hook 
your Macs together, and have at it. 
Bungie has created environments 
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In 1993. Wizards of the Coast revolutionized cord gomes with 
This summer. WotC’s Alter Ego™ Design Group will redefine roleplaying with 



Sei-in the limitless 
worlds of fantastic 
imagination. 
relies on imagery and 
symbols to create 
dramatic stories of 
fate and fortune. 



The worlds of gVSWfliV 
move under the 
guidance of primal, 
metaphysical forces. 
Humans understand 
these forces through 
the Fortune Deck, 
a set of thirty-six 
unique, symbolic • 
cards. These cards 
guide the life of 
' your character- 
and the play of 
the game. 



nnou/ninG in ARmoj^ 



Everway ond Aiter Eco arotrodemoriKofWaordiol Ih* Good, inc. 
Wizards or me !» a regitlered trademark of Wixords of (he Coast, inc. , 
Artwork courtes/ of Jeff Mirocoia and Scott Krrschner O I99S. , 






Neo Tokyo is a modern post-holo- 
caust metropolis at the bursting 
point. Civil unrest, rebellious 
motorcycle gangs and scientific 
fanaticism have pushed the city 
to the limit, but a mysterious 
psychic force known as AKIRA 
is about to bring total devasta- 
tion. Filled with raw, mind 
numbing images and eye-pop- 
ping animation, AKIRA is one 
of the finest examples of con- 
temporary alternative animation currently avail- 
able in the United States. (Color) 

WA.S $29.98 IVOW ONLY a9.98‘ 
#8173 Approx. 124 imnutes 



For VISA, MC, Discover orders, call toll-free 24 hours. 

1-800-959-0061 Ext. KA 6 

Or send your name, address with check or money order for S29.96 plus S3.95 shipping and handling to; 

Fusion Video, 100 Fusion Way, Dept. KA 6, Country Club Hills, IL 60478. 
Canadian orders must add ^.00 S & H and pay in U.S. funds. (Please note: Illinois residents must add 7.75% stale sales tax.) 
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by 

D.L. Fisher 



(2) 17x22 8/n 
liLhosrapiiA 

$145 

Acnd check or aooey order ta 

D.L. Fisher 

7309 W. 67th 61 
Overland Park. K6. 
66202 

/u/kofor cdlahg: $5 




designed exclusively for net play. 

Mamthm being die sort of game it is, and 
people who play games like Mamtiion being 
the sort of people tliey are, even before the 
game was released, folks were trying to fig- 
ure out ways to hack it ]nduskno\isMamthon 
enthusiasts have written heaps of shareware 
for just this purpose, and it is freely available 
on the Net With a physics model editor you 
can modify weapoas effects, alien behavior, 
even local gravity. There are shape editors 
that allow you to import or create your own 
graphics. Map editois help you to create your 
own Marathon environments. 

I was so taken wirh this game, unlike any- 
thing I have ever seen on a Mac or a PC, that 
I got in touch with Bungie Software to 
arrange an interview. 1 spoke with the CEO, 
Alex Seropian, and the chief programmer, 
Jason Jones. 

SF AGE: One of the things I really epjoyed 
about Marathon was encountering a lot of 
familiar science fic tion tropes— psychotic 
computers, hostile aliens, endangered 
colonists, ^^at are some of your influences 
from science fiction literature and film? 

Jones: The fiction that I’ve enjoyed the 
most has been writtan by Larry Niven. As far 
as film goes, my favo rite science fiction movie 
has to be Aliens. I just saw that again a few 
days ago— excellent movie. And the guys 
who worked on the creative end olMamthon 
have been into scit-nce fiction forever. It’s 
hard to pin down all the influences. 

SF AGE: One of the striking aspects of the 
game is the plot that serves as much more 
than just a background story for a shooter. 
Did you build the game around the plot, or 
did ^e plot emerge as the project evolved? 

Jones: Both, actu;illy. We had a plan before 
we started, and then it changed while we 
were worldng on the game. That tends to 
always happen— we’re going through that 
process ri^t now. You continue to develop 
an idea, and as you work witli it, it changes. 

SF AGE: Were there any design tradeoffs 
between solo and net play that you had to 
consider? 

Jones: They tended to complement each 
other, although at some point we probably 
spent too much time on the network garni* 
because it was so much fun. We’ve got ten 
Power Macs on Ethernet here. But for the 
most part, anything we did for the network 
game made it into the single player game and 
vice-versa 

SF AGE: Marathon's modular design 
makes it eminently hackable. As a softwai e 
development project, the advantages of that 
approach are obvious. Was that a design spec 
for the release as wi’U? 

Jones: Yeah, it was, and we’re actually 
going even farther in that direction in our 
next project, because that’s obviously helped 
the popularity of thf' game. 

SF AGE: Do you have any advice for 
would-be game designers? 

Jones: We get asked that question a lot, 
and I don’t really know how to answer it. You 
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sit down and you conceive a project and you 
write out a story and you figure out wliat kind 
of technology you’re going to have to create 
to make it happen. There’s no formula. So I 
don’t really know what to say to people who 
want to do this sort of thing, except tliat it’s 
really fun, especially working for yourself, 
and if you have the desire and the knowledge, 
you should definitely give it a try, But learning 
how to do it is a long process. 1 mean. I’ve 
been working on games all my life— well, 
since sixth grade, anyway— and reading sci- 
ence fiction, and watching movies, and writing 
science fiction. 1 tliink eventually it Just gets 
into your blood and you know how to do it □ 



RECENT AND RECOMMENDED 

The collector card game, having built itself 
quite a respectable niche in the gaming mar- 
ket, is about to be given a boost to tlie next 
level. Two titans have joined forces to pro- 
duce a new gaming experience unlike any 
other. FPG, producer of fantasy art trading 
cards, and Wizards of tlie Coast, makers of 
Magic and the number one publisher of trad- 




ing card games, will soon introduce tlie Ever- 
way GameSet duAEvenvay Collector Ca)'ds. 

The Evenvay Game Set, to be released this 
August by Wizards’ Alter Ego Design Group, 
features fantasy art that both player and 
gamemaster can use to invent fantasy heroes, 
realms, and quests. 

FPG’s Evemay Companion Collector 
Cards contain more vision cards for Evenvay 
players to use in their games, increasing the 
players’ options many times over. Evenvay 
players will find a broad selection of cards 
from artists with diverse styles, chosen for 
their ability to spark the players’ imaginations. 

Tlie cards have been chosen to represent 
tlie people and creatures of countless paral- 
lel fantasy worlds, not just the pseudo-Euro- 
pean worlds so common in fantasy art. Play- 
ers of fantasy games besides Evenvay can 
use the cards for their games as well. The 
backs of tlie cards have questions, written by 
the Alter Ego team, about the scenes on tlie 
fronts; the players then decide how these 
scenes fit into their fantasy worlds. □ 
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Conlinuedfwm page 28 

seem to see precureors to it, like a gradual 
decline and finally just collapse. It just 
changed all of a sudden. The iiolil ical situa- 
tion in the United States has gone through 
radical changes over the past twenty years, 
up and down. 1 consider now, since the ’94 
election, as up, but it’s been down before, like 
’92. But it seems like liistory’s out of control. 
'Tliere’s a control mechanism (hat’s gone, and 
wild swings occur. I’ve been asking ol her sci- 
ence fiction people, I ask you professionals 
tonight, what event was it., sometime in tlie 
last fifteen or twenty years, that was the cusp 
that Dr. Kondo spoke about? My own nomi- 
nee occurred right down the street here, a 
couple of miles from us, in front of the Hilton 
in early 1981, when the bullet dial Hinckley 
shot at President Reagan, probably in the 
other histoiy, tlie real history, killed him, but 
in our history, he survived and ended Com- 
munism. Probably in tlie main drag of liistory, 
he died, George Bush became president, and 
tlie Communists probably now occupy Soutli 
America and Mexico. That was tlie hiture / 
expected. Not tliis nice future tliat we inher- 
ited, wdtli the Soviets gone. 

KONDO: Perhaps I should ask Arlan first 
to define what lie means by Eigen values. Do 
our readers understand that, or do you think 
we need to clarify that? Go ahead, Arlan. 

ANDREWS: Well, many equations have 
more than one solution. The kinds of equa- 
tions that describe the vibrations of sound in 
a speaker, for example, or the vibration of 
radio waves. They’re called differential equa- 
tions, and there are fonnal methodologies to 
go through to solve those equations. And you 
come out wdth an answer. Well, it turns out 
tliat there are sometimes periodic solutions 
to tliat, an infinite number of solutions. 

KONDO: Wlien you are dealing with a 
large-scale universe, large objects such as a 
ballpoint pen or even a tank, you can apply 
Newtonian mechanics to, except in extreme 
situations where you apply relativistic equa- 
tions. But in a small realm of the universe, 
that is, when you talk about electrons and 
protons, tlie solutions are not tme Newton- 
ian ones. In fact, we have equations called 
quantum mechanical equations; you come up 
with a function that solves the equation of 
state for those atoms and particles. Those 
equations are called Eigen functions. Solu- 
tions to those equations are called Eigen val- 
ues — unique solutions. And the solution 
doesn't really go continuously from one value 
to anotlier. In fact, I have a notion Uiat in the 
socio-historical context, Eigen function is not 
easy for us to formulate, but similar condi- 
tions do occur. The Eigen function also works 
in histoiy, if you want to speculate. Perhaps 
the Soviet Empire could be luiderstood only 
ill those tenns, because it’s really mystifying 
how tills great empire could disappear of its 
own will, not even with a revolution. It just 



changed overnight, practically. So, perhaps 
it’s interesting for us to speculate in social and 
human phenomena that Eigen functions 
really work in a much more macroscopic 
sense. Tlien, I think what we’re talking about 
becomes more interesting, 

SF AGE: When you started, Arlan, you 
were saying that it's probably unlikely that 
there are other universes out there just like 
ours except for a couple of different change.s, 
implying that instead there were a limited 
number created tliat are vastly different. 
Which tlieory has more evidence in its favor? 

ANDREWS: As a human being first, and a 
science fiction wiiter second, I would hojie 
that there are parallel worlds that are close 
to ours, but with varying historical events that 
satisfy the Eigen values of history. I’d like to 
mention again tliat m Eigen values, typically, 
there’s an infinite munber of solutions just to 
satisfy die equation. I would hope to think, as 
a Southerner, tliat there has to be a world in 
which Robert E. Lee’s face is carved on 
Mount Rusluiiore, and Abraham Lincoln was 
hanged. And Picket’s charge is commemo- 
rated at Gettysburg by a thousand-foot mon- 
ument, and Ulysses S. Grant died in prison 
someplace. 

SF AGE: Let’s assume that that does exist 
somewhere, Arlan, theoretically— 

ANDREWS: Can I get a passport? 

SF AGE:— how would we ever know? Let s 
make the assunipUcn that it’s out there some- 
where, and we want to prove whether it’s an 
actuality' or not. How do we move forward? 

ANDREWS: We send a probe to one. 

SF AGE: Well, die question is how? Let's 
say you have unlimited funds. What do we do 
to prove — 

ANDREWS: Dr. Kondo works for NASA. 
So we can say that stands for National Alter- 
nate Spaces Administration. And have NASA 
send a probe. If you want details — 

SF AGE: I do want details! 

KONDO: Actually, Robert Heinlein had 
this spatial time translator in The Number of 
the Beast, and he tr:inslated into another uni- 
verse using his gizmo. 

SF AGE: Wliat was liis mechanism, or was 
it just the famous science fictional black box, 
where he just says it happens? 

KONDO: As always, he spins a good yam. 
He talks about something not really being 
possible in a four dimensional space-time if 
you do c:ertain things. As a result, the gadget 
forces its operators into another universe. 

ANDREWS: His Number of the Beast was 
666. Sbt to die sixdi power to the sbcth power. 

SF AGE: And he visited all the other fic- 
tional worlds he had created and brought all 
the characters togeiher. . .. 

ANDREWS: I think it turns out that in 
those alternate universes they are real. And 
there was leakage where a writer in this uni- 
verse would just pick up leakage from other 
places. And tiiat’s where we get all the ideas. 
If people ask, whei e do we get our strange 
ideas, well, there’s an alternate universe, 
number six to die six to the 5.9 or something. 
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KONDO: That may or may not be in The 
Number of the Beast, but cert^y an idea has 
been expressed that there may be leakages. 
Wlialever you see in your dream may be vis- 
iting another reality. At least, tliat’s what some 
people speculate. I don’t know if Robert Hein- 
lein necessarily meant it, but there are other 
writers who speculate the dreams are real. 

ANDREWS: So when you have a psychic 
or fortuneteller who predicts the future, she 
can always come back and say, “Well, that 
occurred in the parallel universe. I’m just 
tuned into the other universe.” 

SF AGE: Are we fated for this to forever be 
a tlieory, or is there any way it can either be 
proved or disproved, regardless of what time 
or input we give tire question? 

AJ^REWS: I woiUd think the most com- 
plex phenomenon we have that we know 
about, short of tlie universe itself, would be 
the human brain. The human mind. I would 
think if these parallel worlds do exist, and 1 
would hope that they do, in my gut level, tliat 
it would be the human mind that in some 
fasltion would bridge it. God forbid if there's 
a Scott Edelman in another alternate uni- 
verse, that when you dream, it wouldn’t be 
telepatliy, it would be sharing the actual same 
brain in another Scott Edelman who had 
slightly different experiences and different 
memories. I tliink we’ve all gone tlu'ougli tliis, 
if we want to get a little bit metaphysical. 
We’ve all had memories that didn’t quite seem 
to jive. When you talked to other people, they 
said, “Well, it wasn’t quite that way,” and you 
said, “To me, it seemed very real.” Now that's 
either senility. . . But one explanation, if you’d 
like, would be you’re remembering leakage 
dial’s coming across from someone else. 

KONDO: It’s highly speculative, whatever 
we are saying now, regarding dreams. Tliere 
are serious psychologists who want to explain 
dreams in terms of seeing things we actually 
experience, because of the way our brains 
function and so on. But it is still true tliat we 
cannot truly experience in this world what we 
see in our dreams. So there is room for spec- 
ulation. And that’s the first rule of wilting sci- 
ence fiction. When we don’t know completely, 
we are permitted to speculate. But even when 
we do know to the contrary, we can still spec- 
ulate, if we in fact explain, as Robert Heinlein 
did, with his translating machine that can 
travel to six to the sixth to the sixth universes. 

SF AGE: Are there any working scientists 
at die moment attempting to apply die scien- 
tific mediod to whether the universe has split 
sometime in die past? Or is it something that 
just cannot be proved or disproved? 

ANDREWS: More specific, I don’t know if 
it can be proved or disproved. I diink the first 
person to formulate that will probably get 
another Nobel Prize. Or, you might ask the 
writers of the Sliders TV show. 

SF AGE: Is anyone out there actually 
doing research or study on the concept? 

KONDO: I don’t think so. Let me first 
explain how the academic career works. If 
you are working for some organization, you 



do more or less whatever the organizadon is 
doing, the kind of research the organization 
thinks is valuable. Sometimes you can be 
independent, but by and large if you are work- 
ing on a research project, you need grants 
from the government or foundations. You 
must justify it. And I don’t think that anyone 
has been able to justify such ideas as parallel 
universes so convincingly as to get a grant. 
And if you don’t apply for grants, yoin career 
tends to fizzle out. Often times, whether or 
not you get tenure depends, especially in 
many research universities, on how much 
money you have attracted and how many 
grad students you have supported, as well as 
your research record and publications. 1 am 
not awai’e of books or papers on this specific 
topic that treats the matter in a quantitative 
way, so it is rather unlikely anyone has pro- 
posed for a grant successfully. 

ANDREWS: Yoji had the idea of not only 
parallel worlds, but maybe divergent worlds. 
Maybe he would like to elaborate on tliat. 

KONDO: Well, what I meant is the theory 
tliat it is possible that the world is infinitely 
branching out, instead of just following one 
path that we seem to notice. In such a sce- 
nario, moving tiie glass from here to there, or 
not having found a parking spot, driving up 
the street, can change the future significantly. 
Just by about a few seconds I missed a park- 
ing spot right here. If I had found a parking 
spot, I might have been killed by another 
truck that had just come barreling down the 
street. These things are possible, too. An 
interesting aspect of tiiis speculation is situ- 
ations where a lot of people say, “Well, I wish 
that had not happened to me at the time. I 
wish I had done this or that.” We all have 
moments like that. Most of us anyway. But 
you should understand that you miglit have 
died within a few seconds, a few days, or a 
few years if you had not done this or that. 
Everything is connected. Therefore if you 
change one small part somewhere, especially 
an important one, you will not be here for 
sure. I would not be talking to you, probably, 
had I done something differently in tiie past, 
altliough tliere is a finite probability tliat even 
if you change a few things I would still be 
here, epjoying soft shell crabs, or maybe lin- 
guine with clams. 

ANDREWS: 1 think that we’re all con- 
stantly bombarded by these choices, and we 
all like to think that there are parallel worlds 
in wliich things got better, but I want to go 
back to one thing tliat Yoji said eailier, and 
yes, I would have liked to have made some 
investments in the past that would have made 
me filthy rich, but now, if they had, 1 might 
have been in one of these ships that sank, or 
airplanes tliat crashed. We’ve £dl gone tiirough 
tiiese alternate universes. In many altemate 
universes w’e've died, and are worse off. 
Maybe we're the only ones left at this point 

KONDO: Good point 

SF AGE: Remember what tliey say— tills is 
tile best of all possible worlds. 

KONDO: It’s the only one we’ve got □ 
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work was reviled in Ireland; “Once again, you 
have disgraced yourself!” 

Readers hoard Lafferty first editions, priz- 
ing the tail-tale inventiveness of his work, its 
sheer strangeness, and tlie verbal facility that 
leaves critics and editors nonplussed. If you 
can find them, read Past Master (1968), 
Fourth Mansions (1969), The Devil Is Dead 
(1971), The Reefs of Earth (1968), or any 
other of his more than twenty-five books. He 
has been called “a national treasure." If ever 
there was a writer who showed up the essen- 
tial animosity and inappropriateness of the 
commercial marketplace to genuine merit 
and genius, Lafferty is that writer. 

9. WTLLIAM TENN (1920- , pseudonym of 
Philip Klass) is the author of six collections— 
Of All Possible Worlds (1955), The Human 
Angle (1956), Time In Advance (1958), The 
Wooden Star (1968), The Seven Sexes (1968), 
The Square Root of Man (1968), and two nov- 
els, Of Men and Monsters (1968), and A 
Lamp For Medusa (1951, 1968). Read them 
all for their seriousness, wit, storytelling, 
comic genius, and thoughtfulness about this 
species to which we all belong, which alas, 
may not be a breakout species. Tenn is SFs 
best satirist. Despite his long silences, there 
have been new stories since 1970, and a new 
novel is known to exist. He’s received no 
awards ai\d is mostly out of print 

10. EDGAR PANGBORN (1909-1976) won 
the International Fantasy Award in 1955 for 
his second novel, A Miirorfor Obsei'vers 
(1954). His other novels include West of the 
Sun (1953) and Davy (1964). Read all his 
books for their songfulness, poetry, all- 
embracing atmosphere, and a silken way with 
words. Pangbom started out to be a musician, 
and it seems to me that his fiction is more 
composed than written — as symphonies, 
operas, string quartets, and piano concertos. 
He is patient with his characters and with 
humanity, and the literate beauty of his prose 
is overwhelming. His work has been a criti- 
cal success, but the publishing industiy 
neglects to keep him in print 

Some years ago Frederik Pohl and I were in 
a bar in Rochester discussing neglected writ- 
ers. “You know who any writer’s reader is?” 
Fred asked. “It’s some guy in Cleveland, in the 
middle of the night, who’s picked up your 
book by accident and can’t put it down, 
because it hit liim upside the brain just right. 
It’s an accomplishment. Hard to do, even for 
one reader.” 

Every good writer, and perhaps some bad 
ones, have at least one perfect reader some- 
where, maybe several— and that, I believe, is 
a good enough sample to suggest that he or 
she could have more. Because tltese writers 
are largely out of print, they are deprived of 
any chance to find that one reader — or the 
many such readers — who would open the 
way to a \vider readership for them. □ 
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MOVIES 

Continued from page 22 

undennine what he’s doing, because I always 
want to keep Phil Dick’s best tricks. I’ve never 
thrown away one of Phil Dick’s best tricks 
when I’ve adapted his stuff. You have to do a 
lot of writing around his material, of course, 
to make it play on the screen.” 

O’Bannon noted that, at 37 pages, “Second 
Variety” turned out to be the ideal length to be 
adapted for a feature film. “It’s easier to flesh 
out a short stoiy than it is to cut down a novel, 
because movies are essentially a short form. 
The novel form is much too big for any movie. 
Screenplays as written usually come to about 
125 pages, and then when you do a transcript 
of the finished film, they’re usually about 100 
pages long. When you figur e tliat the type on 
the page only fills about a third of the page, 
you can see that the screenplay, in len^, is 
about equivalent to a 30 to 35 page story. Tlie 
novel form always has to be radically cut to 
squeeze it onto the screen. The short-short 
story form is difficult also, because a short- 
short story corresponds to a single act of a 
three act piece. The story form that corre- 
sponds precisely to movies is what’s called 
the novella or novelette, which is a medium- 
length, three act short story. “Second Variety” 
was precisely that, so I didn’t have to think 
about expanding it or cutting it All I had to do 
was think about what changes 1 wanted to 
make in order to get it from being a literary 
experience to being on the screen.” 

Asked about other favorite SF authors of 
his, O’Bannon says, “Among currently work- 
ing authors, both Greg Bear and William Gib- 
son have given me a great deal of pleasure to 
read. As a kid, I certainly read all ffie familiar 
greats. I was a tremendous fan of the novels 
of Alfred Bester, and a terrific fan of Heinlein 
and what I’ve come to appreciate better as an 




Real snow covei's the Canadian location 
of an abandoned, bombed-out city as 
Peter Weller and Andy Lauer look on. 



adult now, looking over Heinlein ’s stuff, is liis 
seminal virtuosity. Heinlein was like H.G. 
Wells in that he pioneered several m^yor dif- 
ferent science fiction themes. Everyone 
knows that Wells made up your basic science 
fiction themes: it all came from one man. He 
had the invasion from outer space, he had the 
time machine, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. 
It’s been difficult, if not impossible, for any- 
one to be as good as Wells, because he 
mapped out all the ground at once. 

“More and more it’s apparent to me that 
Heinlein was like that, If you reread Heinlein’s 
different works you see tliat he didn't repeat 
himself too much and he nailed several mqjor 
themes, whatever was leftover after Wells. He 
was able to handle very different material and 
always do the best job with it and not leave 
much room for those who followed. Of 
course, the world being what it is, what Hein- 
lein is most famous for is his military adven- 
tures. Posterity always seeks out the lowest 
level of somebody’s work and lionizes that.” 

Scimmers, which is scheduled to open in 
October, also stars Roy Dupuis, Jennifer 
Rubin, Andy Lauer and Michael Caloz. Direc- 
tor Christian Duguay (Scanners II: The New 
Order and Scanners III: the Takeover) 
helmed tlie production. 0 



New on Video 



Tank Girl: Lori Petty brings to life the 
cult comic book hero with a whole lot of 
attitude. The year is 2033, and only Tank 
Girl can stop the world’s water supply 
from being hoarded. Costarring Ice-T and 
Malcolm McDowell. 

Star TVek: Generations: Captain 
James T. Kirk comes face to face with 
Captain Jean-Luc Picard when William 
Shatner and Patrick Stewart meet in the 
twenty-fourth century to defeat evil physi- 
cist Malcolm McDow’ell. The team-up 
TVekkers have been waiting for. 

Evolver: When a teenager wins an 
evolver robot in a contest, he gets more 
than he bargains for — it evolves into a 
deadly killing machine. Starring STTNG's 
“Q," John De Lancie in a tale of a video 
arcade game gone wild. 



Galaxis: Brigitte Nielsen stars as a 
space and time-traveling freedom fighter 
battling to rescue her civilization from the 
clutches of intergalactic rogue Richard 
Moll. Directed by William Mesa, FX guru 
for The Fugitive and Under Siege. 

Godzilla: Four favorites starring the 
radioactive lizard are being released — 
Godzilla vs. Mothra, Godzilla vs. Monste)’ 
Zero, Tejror of Mechagodzilla and Last 
Days of Planet Earth. Celebrate the forti- 
eth anniversary of the king of all monsters. 

Women Space Pioneers: Nichelle 
Nichols steps from behind the character 
of Star Then’s Lieutenant Uhura to narrate 
this documentary that profiles the lives, 
achievements, and experiences of the first 
eight women in the United States space 
program. 
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The Mists of Avalon (2 cass, 3 hr) 1 7.00 

The Forest House (2 cass, 3 hr) 1 7.00 
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The Eye of the Worid (2 cass, 3 hr) 

The Great Hunt (2 cass. 3 hr) 

The Dragon Reborn (2 cass, 3 hr) 

The Shadow Rising (2 cass, 3 hr) 

The Fires of Heaven (2 cass. 3 hr) 

Lord of Chaos (2 cass. 3 hr) 

Order all 6 titles 8 take 25% off above prices 
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16.95 
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15.95 
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Death Dream by Ben Bova (2 cass, 3 hr) 17.00 

Empire Buiiders by Ben Bova (2 cass, 3 hr) 17.00 

Moving Mars by Greg Bear (2 cass. 3 hr) 17.00 

Conqueror’s Pride by Timothy Zahn (2 cass, 3 hr) 1 7.00 
Sian by A.E. van Vogt (2 cass, 3 hr) 1 5.95 

Metropolis by Thea von Harbou (2 cass. 3 hr) 1 8.00 

All books are on cassette unless otherwise noted. Shipping 
charges are S4.00-US & Canada; S15.00-lorelgn.Texas residents 
add 8.25% sales lax. Allow 4-6 weeks lor delivery. Make checks or 
money orders payable to: 
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catalog or call 1-800-660-3910.Free subsalption to our audiobook 
review with any purchase. 
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Contributors 



G eorge Zebrowski has pub- 
lished twenty-six books, includ- 
ing novels, short fiction collec- 
tions, anthologies and a book of 
essays. His best known novel is Macrolife, 
which Artliur C. Clarke described as “a wor- 
thy successor to Olaf Stapledon’s Star 
Maker.” His most recent novel, T)ie Killmg 
Star, written in collaboration with scientist 
and author Charles Pellegrino, has just been 
published by William Morrow/Avon. 

Stephen Dedman is a prolific short story 
writer, with appearances in magazines such 
as Strange Plasma, F&SF, A^Dvalis and Asi- 
mov’s, and the anthologies LrfWe Deaths and 
Alien Shores. He has also sold fiction to 
Pulpliouse, Down Deep and The Last Dan- 
gerous Visions. Daniel L. Marcus has pub- 
lished fiction not only in our pages but in 
F&SF, Asimov’s and Witness. He is cuiTently 
a finalist for the John W. Campbell Award for 
Best New Writer, which will be presented at 
the World Science Fiction Convention to be 
held in Glasgow, Scotland this August. 

Bruce Boston has published more than 
seven liundred stories and poems in maga- 
zines and anthologies ranging from The New 
York Times Magazine and The Pushcart 
Prize Anthology to Year’s Best Fantasy and 
Honvr and Asimov’s. He is a long-time res- 
ident of the San Fi'ancisco Bay area Another 
San Francisco resident, Martha Soukup, is 
the focus of this issue's editorial. Paul Di 
Filippo recently won the British Science 
Fiction Association Award for Best Short 
Story for “The Double Felix.” Fans will be 
pleased to learn that his novel Fuzzy Dice is 
almost completed. 

Richard Parks sold his short story “A 
Time For Heroes” to the Kit Kerr anthology 
Sorcery, which \vill be out later this year 
from Harper Collins. He has also been writ- 
ing criticism for the review magazine Tan- 
gent. Stephen Johnson obtained a BFA in 
painting at the University of Kansas, after 
which he studied for a year in France. His 
illustrated children’s books include A 
Chnstmas Carol and The Nutcracker Bal- 
let for Andrews and McNeel and The Samu- 
rai’s Datighler and The Snow Wifefor Dial 
Books. 

Mark Tiedemann has made nineteen 




George Zebroivski 




W. J. Watkins 



short story sales, with upcoming tales due 
to appeal’ in lASFM and the Kevin Anderson- 
edited War of the Worlds anthology. (The 
protagonist for his story in tlie latter project 
is Leo Tolstoy.) He also writes plays for the 
St. Louis Theatre Radio Group in his home- 
town of St. Louis, Missouri. In addition to his 
non-fiction about SF, Dan Perez also writes 
fiction, with his most recent sales being to 
the anthology Chthnlu's Heirs and the mag- 
azine Cemetej'y Dance. 



Daniel Hood 

E lizabeth Hand first began pub- 
lishing fic‘;ion in 1988 with a short 
story in the defunct but beloved 
Tivilight Zone magazine. Her non- 
fiction has appeared in The New York 
Review of Science Fiction and The Wasii- 
ington Post, and she is a contributing editor 
to the Detroit Metro Times. Her latest novel 
Waking the Moon, is just out from Bantam. 
Daniel Hood has followed up his first fan- 
tasy novel, Fanuilh, with its sequel, Wiz- 
ard’s Heir, now on sale from Ace. He wll 
soon be returning to the United States from 
his stint as a reporter for The Wall Street 
Journal in Belgium 

D. Douglas Fratz was tlie editor and pub- 
lisher of Quantum, a magazine of SF crili- 
cism that was a five- time Hugo nominee. His 
book reviews have appeared in Fantasy 
Review and The Washington Post. By day, 
he is an environmerital scientist in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Tom Simonton has drawn every- 
tliing from Westerns to children’s books. His 
art resume includes the Congressional 
Medal of Honor trading card series, as well 
as the SF comic book Texoma Red from 
Fantaco. 

Edward Bryant has been publishing nov- 
els, short stories and criticism for twenty- 
five years, The first collection of his fiction, 
Among the Dead and Other Events Leading 
up to the Apocalypse, appeared in 1973. He 
has won the Nebuli Award for Best Short 
Story two years nirining, in 1978 and 1979. 
William John Watkins has been publishing 
SF novels for over twenty years, starting 
with the environmental disaster tale 
Ecodeatfi. Other novels include The God 
Machine, What Rough Beast, and The Last 
Deathship offAntares. □ 
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Each of these Collector's Editions contains 
13 volumes. An entire animated 
adventure, with nothing cut. Duplicated in 
real-time from new masters • The story 
of the Star Blazers, from beginning to 
end • Three complete but continuing series 
of science fiction adventures in outer 
space • Legendary animation that 
broke barriers and inspired imitators. 

Reproduced for English speaking 
audiences with U.S. actors • From the 
ground breaking Japanese animation 
movies and television programs. Each 
story complete • Including tlw "lost" Bolar 
Wars episodes rarely seen on U.S. televi- 
sion because of limited distribution. 
NOT AVAILABLE IN STORES. These sturdy 
gift boxed Collector's Editions are 
available by mail only. 

Star Blazers ® is a registered trademark of 
Jupiter Films, Inc., used by permission. 
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